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NOTICS TO ^BVBRTISBRS. 


The Calcutta Review having now reached its thirty-seventh 
ni|inber, its Proprietor begs to draw the attention of Adver- 
tisers generally to that work as a .highly advantageous 
medium for Advertisements. From the names that appear on* 
the Subscription list, it may truly be said that no Journal or 
Periodical in India can command a more influential ck^'^f 
readers. 

In these encouraging circumstances, the Proprietor of the 
Review feels warranted in soliciting the earnest attention of 
all Advertisers to the great and peculiar advantages to be 
gained from availing themselves of the advertising columns of 
a work so extensively circulated,-»-a work, each number of 
which is some time before the public, before it is superseded by 
another — ^passing through many ha^^ds, and circulating ainong 
all classes. For all advertisemeos of a more permanent 
character in particular — advejjASim^ts of Trades and Pro- 
^fessions — advertisements of Educational and otlicr Institu- 
i tions — advertisements of Banking, Insurance, Railway and 
^.all other mercantile Companies — ^no fitter or more effective 
.channel of communication or announcement can well be 
^und. 

(WThe Review is published quarterly, about^he first of the 
^months of January, April, July, and Qctober. Advertise- 
. ments intended for insertion in any particular number, ‘ fiiust 
be forwarded to the Publishers, or Printers, Messrs. Sanders, 
(^ONES & Co., No. 14, Loll Bazar, at least ten days before 
d^ite of publication: that is, about the 20th of March^ 
e, September, and December. 




Calnitta iSlebttiu ^btrtiser. 


BATES OF ADVERTISING. 


B8. AS. 

Per Page (double oolumn) 10 0 

„ Column 6 0 

„ Line ^ 0 3 


N. B.— For a statement of the superior advantages to be deriviyl fronr 
availing themselves of our advertising columns, Advertisers, both in Great 
Britain and in India, are referred to the Notice prefixed to the Number. 

Indian Advertisements are not inserted in the copies sent to F^^Kpe, 
unless their insertion be requested by the Advertisers, 


CONTENTS OF THE PAST NUMBERS OF THE CALCUTTA 
REVIEW. 


NO. 1. 

1. The English in India.— 2. Lord Teignmouth.— 3. Our Earliest Protes- 
tant Mission to India.— 4. Ochterl^y's Chinese War, — 5. The Gondition- 
of-India Question — Rural Life in*^engal. — 6. The Amirs of Sindh— 
Postscript The Massacre at Benares — 7. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. n.^ 

1. Astronomy of the Hindus.— 2, The ^glisb in India.— 8, Lord Wil- 
liam Bontinck’s Administration.— 4. FgjsiiSfSMnfanticide.— 5. Recent His- 
tory of the Punjab.— 6. The AdmiilHration of Lord Ellenborough.— 7. 
Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. XU. 

1, The Kulin Brahmins of Bengal. — 2. Military Defence of our Em- 
pire in the East. — 3. The Jesuits* Missions in India.— 4. Addiscombea— 
5. The Seikhs and their Country.— 6. Sir W. H. Maonaghten.— 7. Mis- 
cellaneous Notices. 

! NO. XV. 

1. Indigenous Education in Bengal and Bebar.— 2. Romance and Reali- 
ty of Indian Life.— 3. Macfarlane’s “ Jndiajf Empire -^4. Kashmir and 
the Countries around the Indus. — 5. The Algebra of the Hindus,— 6. Sir 
T. Francis. « <• 

NO. ▼. 

1. Sanscrit Literature: Dr. Yates’s Nalodaya.— 2. Literary Fruits of 
Missionary Labours.— 3. The Sick Room in India.— 4, The Transition 
States of the Hindu Mind — 5. The Corruption of the Police.— 6. Bengal 
as it is.— 7. Miscellaneous Notices. 


NO* VX. 

1. Oriental Period of Goveinment Education in Bengal.— 2. The 
Sanskrit L^gua^e and Literature —S. Missionary Labours* of Chaplains 
Northern India,— 4. The Lex Loci"^ Marriage and Inheritance.— 5. 
The Kingdom of Oude.— 6. Notes on the left BajA of the Hooghly. -7, 

MiRPAllAnA/ina MntiAAO '* 
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^ 

NO. vn, * 

U The East India College, Haileybury —2. Vedantism Wliat is 
it ?— 3 The Trigonometrical Survey — <4. English Women in Hindustan, — , 
ft, Alison’s Chapters of Indian History. — C. Worjts on the Himalaya — 

7. The M ah ratta History and Empire — Recent operations in the Kolapur 
and Sawuntwaree countries. — b. Miscellaneous Notices. 


NO. Tin. . I 

T. Indian Buddhism. — 2- The Cape of Good Hope — 3. The Urdu Ltn- 
guage and Literature.— 4. Jliammohun Roy. — 6. Married life in India. — 6. 
Tiie Mohammedan Controversy. — 7. ^otes on the right hank of the 
Hooghly. — 8. Miscellaneous Notices. 


NO. IX. 


* 1. Goomsnr; the late War there — the Khonds or Hill Tribes. — 2. The 
College of Fort William. — 3. Rohilkund. its Terai and Irrigation — 4. Mr. 
Thornton’s last Volume — the Indian Press— Afighanistan — Sindh — Gwa- 
lior. — 5. The Irregular Cavalry. — 6. English Literature in India — 7. Our 
Indian Railways.— 8. Miscellaneous Notices. 


NO. X. 

1. The Portuguese in North India, — 2. Indian Bridges — 3. French Pic- 
tures of the English in India.— 4. The Countries betwixt the Sutlej and 
Jumna. — 5. The Sanatory condition of Calcutta. — 6. Government Educa- 
tion and Church Endowment in Ceylon. — 7, Eastern Captivity. — 8. Mis- 
cellaneous Notices, 

NO. XZ. 

L The Life and Times of A/:bar. — 2. The first series of Government 
Ideasnres for the Abolition oUi^jJpnan Sacrifices among the Khonds. — 3. 
Leitrh Ritchie’s British Worldln tlfh^ast. — 4. Administration of Criminal 
Justice in Bengal.— ft. Sir William Jones — 6. The Sikh Invasion of Bri- 
tish India in 1815-46. — 7. Miscellaneous Notices. 


NO. XZZ. ; 

1. The Zemindar and the Ryot. — 2. Lord Harris — 3. The Bank^of the 
Bliagiralhi.— 4. Prison Discipline in India. — 6. The Genius and Beauties 
of Collins —6. Law Reform,— 7. The Sindh Controversy — Napier and 
Outram — 8. Miscellaneous Notices. 


^ NO. XZIZ. 

1 . Dost Mahomraed Khat^.— 2 . The of Ceylon.— 8 . On thV 

Study of Law in our Indjan Colleges, — 4. The first Protestant Missionary t 
to Bengal. — ft. Indigo in Lower Bengal.— 6. Origin and Progress of Eng- * 
lish connexion with India. -^7. Miscellaneous Notices. 


NO. XZT. 

1. MaegregoFs Sikhs— Political Agency in the East*— 2. Our Indian 
Railways —3 The Philosophy of Confucius. — 4, Indian Law Reform — 
The Ooiirt of Requests. — 6. Sir Elijah Impey.— 6. The Salt Revenue of 
Bengal.— 7. Miscellaneous Notices 

No. XT. 

1 . Captain Maepbersod and the Khonds . — 2 Storms ^and t^urricanes. 
■—^3. The Tenosserim Provinces.-^. The Institutes of Menu.— ft. New 
Zealand — Oolonizafion-^Otago Settlement. — 6, Military Life and Adven- 
ture in the East.— 7. The Lahore Blue Book.— 8. Miscellaneous Notices. 
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4 . 


V XVI. / 

1 . I^ormal Institutions in Europe and India. — 2. *4!!mbankraent8 of Rivers 
,in Bengal.— 3. The Acts of the Gowrnor-General in Council. — 4. Hindu 
Medicine. — 6. Bishop Middleton and Bishop’s College. — 6. Lord Hardinge’s 
Administration.— 7. Illustrations of Anglo-Indian Society.— 8. Miscellaneous 
• Notices. 


9 KO. XVU. 

f. The Plains m the Lower Ganges. — 2. Lor^ Wellesley’s Administra- 
tion, — 3. Surat. — 4. The Acts of the Governor-General in Council. — 5^ 
Commercial Morality and Commercial Prospects in Bengal.— fi, Thfe Cut- 
tack Tributary Mehals — Recent Operations against Ungul, — 7. Dr. Wilson’s 
Lands of the Bible. — 8, Native Agency in Government Employ. — 9. Mis- 
cellaneous Notices. 

NO. xvm. 

1. Corrie and his Cotemporaries, — 2. Geology of India. — 3. The Hindi 
Language — Thompson’s Dictionary. — 4. The Acts of the Governor-General 
in Council. — 5. The Bengal Artillery. — 6. Major Smyth’s History of the 
Reigning Family of Lahore. — 7. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. xn. 

1. The Jhelunder Doab. — 2. Literary Labours of D. L. Richardson. — 
S. Criminal Justice in Bengal. — 4. Dr. Yates and Sanskrit Philology.— ,5. 
British Public Schools and British Parents in India. — 6,^uri and the Tem- 
ple of Jagannatb.— 7. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. XZ. 

1. The Khonds — Abolition of Human Ssj^rifice and Female Infanticide. — 
2. Thornton’s History of British Tndia.--jLg^iir Military Establishment. — 
4. Exposure of the Sick. — 5. Satara.j^fobenes in a Soldier’s Life — the 
Candabar Division. — 7. Postage.— 8.Tdiscellaneou8 Notices. 

NO, XXX. 

1. The Periodic Literature of Ceylon. — 2. The Sclavonien Provinces of 
Turkey — 3. The Acts of the Governor-General in Council — 4. The East 
Indian Community. — 6. Oriental Archaeology and Belief — 6 Hyderabad. 
— 7. The Poetry of Recent Indian Warfare. — 8. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. XXXX. 

1. Martin on Negrais. — 2. New South Wales, and the Crisis of 1844. — 
:f. Revelations concerning the Police and Cmirts. — 4.’TJjysical Errors of 
.Hinduism.— 5. Baggage of the Indian Army.— 6. The Bengali Language 
^ and Literature. — 7. Cunningham's History of thS Sikhs. — 8. Miscellaneous 
Notices. 

NO. XXIXX. 

1. Our Political Relations with Persia.— 2. First Months of Indian 
Military Life. — 3. Canals of Irrigation in the North Western Provinces. — 
4, Ceylon, and Lord Torrington’s Administration. — 5. Coal in Bengal. — 6. 
The Second Punjab War. — 7. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. XXIV. 

1. The^ Court and Camp of Aurungzebe.— 2. Captain Buckle’s His 
tory of th^ Bengal Artillery. — 3. Elliott’s Historians of Muhammadan 
India. — 4. The Settlement of the N. W, Provinces,. — 5. Comparative 
Philology. — 6. Calcutta Domestic Life.— 7. Criminal Law of Bengal. — 
8. Miscellaneous Notices. 
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NO. XXV, , / 

1. Indian I^iscopate— Bishop Middleton.— 2. Brahmanism, an4 the 
Bamayana. — 3. Oriental Astronomy. — 4. Annals of the Bengal Presidency 
for 1849.— Early Bengali Literatifre and Newspapers. — 6. The Bengal ♦ 
Penal Code. — 7. Steam to Australia. — 8. Miscellaneous Notiees. 

NO. XXVI. 

1. The Lindsays in India. — 2. ^Popular Literature of Bengal —3. Jhe 
Indian Liturgy. — 4. Bombay Cotton, and Indian Bailways. — 5. Our Judi- 
cial System, and the Blaok Acts.— 6. The Bengal Army and its Chief: — 
Propoi^d Non-efifective List. — 7. Civia on Indian Affairs. — 8. The Educa- 
tional Establishments of Calcutta. — 9. Dead Sea. — 10. Miscellaneous 
Notices. 

NO. XXVZX. 

• 1. British Administration of Seinde. — 2. Mackenzie's “Fair Maid of Cfl^ 

bul.”— 8. The Bengal- Military Fund. — 4. Central India under British Su- 
premacy. — 5. Anglo- Hindustani Hand-Book. — 6. Village Schools and Pea- 
sant Proprietors in the N. W, P, — 7. Kashmir in the Olden Time. — 8. 
Chronology of the Creation. — 9. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. xxvxn. 

1. Becent Military Memoirs. — 2, The Outbreak in Cabul. — 8. History 
and Statistics of Cawnpore.— 4. Trial by Jury in India. — 5. Adoniram 
Judson. — 6. Lion Hunting in South Africa. — 7. Sir James Mackintosh 
in India. — 8. Broome's History of the Bengal Army. — 9. Miscellaneous 
Notices. 

NO. XXXX. 

1. The Country between B%mian and Khiva.— 2. Hindu Caste. — 3. 
Maepherson on. Procedure Company’s Civil Courts.— 4. Hindu 

Drama. — 5. Hutton's Chronologyor4ii|fation.— 6. Major Edwardes's “ Year 
on the Punjab Frontier.” — 7- Chaitanya and the Vaishnavas of Bengal. 
— 8. Annals of the Bengal Presidency for 1850. — 9. Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. XXX. 

1. The Second Sikh War. — 2. The Council of Education and Lord 
HfiCrdinge’s Minute. — 3. The East India Company and its Charter. — 4. 
Bengali Games and Amusements. — 5. Sir Thomas Munro, and the Land 
Tax. — 6. The Law relating to Military Officers. — 7. Sir J. E. Tennent’s 
Christianity in Ceylon — 8. Kaye’s War in Afghanistan —9. Dixon’s Mair- 
wara.-— 10. WandeiyingB of a Pilgrim in the East. — 11. Miscellaneous 
Notices. * ^ 

* XO. XXXX. 4 

1. The Anglo-Indian Courts of Justice.— 2. Mortality of European Sol- 
diers in India. — 3. The East India Company and its Charter. — 4. Indo- 
Bactrian Numismatics, and Greek Connection with the East.— 5. Indian 
Epidemics and Mofussil Sanatory Reform.— 6. Results of Missionary La- 
bour in India. — 7. Richardson’s Literary Recreations.— 8. Manual of 
Surveying, and the Revenue Survey. 

NO. xxxn. 

1 . Miss Martineau on the War in Afghanistan, — 2, Sprenger’s Life of 
Muhammad. — 3. Recent Works on Soinde. — 4. Eastern Mondhhism.— 5. 
The Madras and Bengal Govemf^ents. — 6. The Betbune Society. — 7. 
Sanscrit Poetry.— 8.' The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India.— 9. Mis* 
eelianeous Notices. 
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NO. sum. 


l. Bengali Poetry. — 2. Homojopathy, and its Introduction into India. — 
*3. Southeys’ Life of Dr. Bell, — 4. Life in Bombay —5 Uovernm«*nt Con- 
nection with Idolatry in, India. — 6. Hoffmeiater’s Travels in Ceylon, and* 
India. — 7. Bombajr Medical and Physical Transactionu — «. Miscellaneous 


Notices. 


1 ? 


NO. 


,Z1V. 


i, Mrs. Pfeiffer in India —2. Taon-Kwang.-^3. Vedantism and Chris- 
tianity.— 4. The Land Revenue of Madras. — 5. .history of Native Bdiica-* 
tion in Bengal.— 6. Biographies of Mohammed for India — 7 The East 
Indian Charter. — B. Mr. Campbell’s Modern India. — U. Miscellaneous 
Notices. 

NOd aCXNT. J 

1. l^he Patronage of the East India Company.— 2. Bengali Festivals and 
Holidays.— 3. The Himalaya in Kum^n arid Qurhwal. — 4. The Com- 
pany’s Ecclesiastical Establishment. — duAiicient Indian Ballads. — 6. India 
as a Mission-field. — 7. Dr. Moore on Cholera. — 8. The Burmese War — 9. 
Miscellaneous Notices. 

NO. NXNTX- 

1. Palestine and Lebanon. — 2. Calcutta in the olden time— its Locali- 
ties — 3. Public Correspondence in the North Western Provinces. — 4. 
Pococke’s India in Greece. — 5. Kaffirs and Indian Hill Tribes. — 0. Charters 
and Patriots. — 7. Indian Surgery. — 8. ’the Government of the East India 
Company. — The Lords’ Report. — 9. Miscellaneous Notices. 


SANBSltS, CONES AND CO. 

PRINTERS, dc. 

No. 14, Loll B z a b. 

The following Publications are issued from their Establishment : ^ 


The Christian Intellioenoeb Monthly. 

The Calcutta Review^. QuarteHy. 

The India Sporting Review Ditto. 

The Calcutta Almanac and Book of Direction Yearly. 

The Shb4t AfwANAO f Ditto. 

A Fanjika or Bengali Almanac DHto, 




CAtCVTTA REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


LANDOUR ACADEMY, 

JEstahlished ^arch, 1845. 
Conducted by Mr. J. R. Lewin. 


The course of Study includes, with a general English and 
Commercial Education, the several branches of Natural Philo- 
sophy, the Classic, Mathematics, Drawing, Painting, French, 
Persian, and Oordoo. Equal attention is paid to the Students’ 
Moral, Physical, and Intellectual Education. 

No Extra Charges are made. 


For Boarders, under 12 years^' age Rs. SO 

„ „ above ditto „ 85 

Day Boarders, exclusive of Drawing, &c 20 

„ Scholars, ditto „ 10 


More than two from the same family will be charged at the 

lower rate. * ^ 

« 

Tfie above are for those who pay monthly and attend regu- 
larly daring the year. Others are charged 35 Rs. and 40 Rs. 
respectively. ^ 

For farther particulars, vide Calcutta Review, for December, 
1862. 

Jamosry 'HQth; 1853. 
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ESTABUSHED IN 1833. 

• C. LAZARUS AND CO., 

KOS. 40 AND 55, COSSITOLLAH. 


C. Lazarus and Co. take this opportunity of stating, that with the Tiew of 
hrmging Good Furniture into more general use, they have for the past Two 
Years made a great reduction from their former moderate prices. The su(n 
cess of this experiment, as evinced by the great increase of their biAsiness? 
has been sufficiently encouraging to induce them to persevere, and where at 
all practicable, to mako still further deduction, and thus carry out the 
principle of supplying the best description of articles at a small remunerate 
ing profit on the outlay. 

0. L and Go. have always on hand Cabin Furniture of all kinds, as also 
Gamp Furniture suitable for Officers proceeding on Service. Cabins fitted 
up with care and attention. 

Tlio '* Mauritius, ” S. V , has brought them a most extensive assortment 
•f Rich Brocatelt.es, Damasks and Tabourets, in Crimson, Amber, 
^i.uE, Green, «fcc., and by the Hydaspes” they will receive a further Sup- 
)ly. In addition to the above they will laud froth the Mauritius^ Silvered 
Plate Glasses of Sizes; Billiard Cloth, with a variety of other articles 
n their lino. 

CHUBB’S ANB BR ABl AH'S X.OCRS. • 

From these two Eminent Makers, 0. L/and Co. have imported a large 
issortment of Locks, which they will disf$«^ of at very reasonable prices. 
The former have Chubb's New PATiartf Guard in addition to alibis former 
improvements, to which attention is respectfully invited. 

0. L. and Co. continue, as usual, the manufacture and sale of their 
superior French Polishes and Varnishes; comprising, among others, 
No. 1 French Polish, for light wood ; No. 2 Freiicli Polish, for geneYal 
work ; Brown Hard Spirit Varnish, made on an improved principle, ahd 
will be found a cheap and useful Varnish to Hesidents in the Mofussil, as 
it dries rapidly and is easily applied ; White Hard Varnish ; Crystal ditto ; 
Copal ditto ; together with a variety of new Polishes aryl Varnishes, parti- 
culars of which may be learnt on applicatiocV at the Manufactory. Direc- 
tions for use accompany each Bottle. « 

Show Rooms, Nos. 49 and 65, CossitoUak — Manufactory, No. 56, 
Cossitollah. 


CALqilTTA FURNITURE COMMISSION ROOMS, 

No. 49, CoSSITOLLAU. 

C. Lazarus and Ca beg to intimate, that they have always for Sale a large 
Assortment of Household FurnilAre, Bailable for the Drawing Room, pining or Bed 
Room, of various qualities and prices, some of which are nearly new. 

Bayers \^11 fin^ their advantage in favoiwing C. L. and Co. with a call, as they 
will bo enabled to supply themsehres, without the trouble and loss of time occupied in 
attending Public Sales, and further without having to incur the risk and consequent 
loss of having to pay a high price for a Bazar-made article, under the impression 
that it is of European Manufacture, which daily occurs at Auction SaleSk 

C. L. and Co. having always a constant demand for good Second-hand Furni- 
ture, parties having such to dispose of will obtain a ready Sale, and viffil find 
that as much care is taken of the same Drier to its disDosal as in a Private 
Dwelling House. 
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Just published^ and for sale 

AT MESSRS, D’ROZAHTO AND CO., LC>LL BAZA*R, 

A KAP OF XUXtXh. XM BSMOAAX. 


Price per Copy, mounted on rollers ^ Rs. 4 0 

Ditto m a case „ 2 8 


“ We have received a copy of a Map of India in Benf^ali, lately issued by Babu 
Rajondraloll Mittra, Librariap of the Asiatic Society, wliich is far aupf>rior to Lny 
things of the kind hitherto producctl. The Map is 4 ft. 1 in. by 3 ft. 8 in, rcduied 
from Tassin’s great Map of India, and lithographed and colored by a Mahonicdan 
iVrtist m a style whieli would do no diseredit to Mr. Wyld, the prince of Map 
sellers,”— o/" India, liOi/t Jitly, 1852. 

N. B. — A Persian version of the above will be published on the 15th April, 1853. 


LITERARY RECREATIONS; 

OR, 

SSSSAVSy CRXTXCXSXIKS, AKX> POBXIXS, 

BY D. L. RICHARDSON, 

ONE OCTAVO VOLUME OF 700 PAGES, ELEGANTLY PRINTED, IN NEAT CLOTH BOARDS 

Price, — Pcducfd from Co's Its^ 10 le Co^s Rs. 5. 

" Of Mr. R.'s style we cannot speak too highly. Nor arc his labours confined to 
criticism ; he has entered witli n<i ^ght .success on the domains of poetry ; and 
his more severe pages are lightened by the little gein-like poems wliich he has inter- 
spersed with no niggardly hand,” — Monthiy Magazine. 

** His works, written with a care and poUsh, even now extremely rare among liter- 
ary.mcn, have in Englaud and in India earned him a well-deserved reputation.” — 
Sunday IIViww. 

** Whatever he does, either in prose or poetry, is characterized by an amount of 
refinement ami good taste, such as ofie nirely meets with in the compositions of con- 
temporary writers.*^ We can easily^imaghie how such writings as those, appearing 
from time to time in the Lndiait Juurualsi^nust have gratified the English residents, 
since even here, in the midst of the lions and the new books, we run over tlie leaves 
with unmixed pleasure.” — Atlas. 

" Uia works are tmlj'^ artistical in the highest sense of the word, — D. I^. R. is one 
of the oldest, staunchest and most valued of oiu* literary men. Though not strictly 
an oriental writer, he is now our veteran literary representative in the East. He has 
been before the public for a quarter of a century, lie has conferred lasting service 
on tlie cause of lUeratui*e here.”— CalaiUa Quarterly Review, No, XJX, 

We may mention that the arrangement is of alternate prose and poetry, a chap- 
let of mingled precious stones, now a large ruby, emerald or sapphire, in an essay or 
memoir, now a few small but brilliant gems of verse.” — “ It is not likely that the fruits 
of his l^iors will be again gathered by his own hand and bound in a goodly sheaf 
like this before Quarterly Review, No. XXXI, 

Messrs. Thacker, Sfink & Co.^ or Messrs. Sanders, Cones and Co., Calcutta, 

4 - -- - - 

MOTXCBS OF TKS BAZTISBC FOBTS. 
Biogzaphlcal and Critical, 

, FROM 

GEbFFREY CHAUCER TO THOMAS MOORE. 

By D. L. Richardson. One volume post octavo. * 

Price 5 Rs. in cloth boards, or 6 Rs, bound. 

** If I am not mistaken, the present work is the first and only uninterrupted series 
of memoirs of the British Poets from the time of Chaucer to the middle of the 19th 
century that has yet ap^ieared. As the Selection from the British Poets is a bulky 
and expansive; volume, it has been deemed advlsabl#to reprint these miniature lives 
^originally attached to that work) in a separate and more compact and convenient 
Torm, ana 1 have taken the opportunitvito render the collection ^ore complete by 
adding very considerably to tlieir number.” — Prefhee. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that no literary man of the present day could 
havp accomplished the enternrize better. The chronological series of miniature 
memoirs are unparalleled for tlieir completeness. Tlie style in which they are done is 
tfaly excellent Those who arc familiar with the writer’s prose, will comprehend the 
extent of the merit of the work when we say that it is not inferior to the best of the 
essays |iad criUcisms which adorn the Literary Leaves.” — Atlas^ 

Messrs* R. C. Lepage and Co.* Calcutta. 
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BUCKLE’S A^MOm OF THE BEmi ilRTIlLEBY. 


JVbw liectidy—Q^h Price 12 Rupees — (half hound. J 


MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES 

or 

THfi BENOAXi ARTXZiXiERT, ** 

raoM THE 

^FORMATION OF THE CORPS TO THE PRESENT TIME, 

WITH 

SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS INTERNAL ORGANIZATION. 
BY THE LATE CAPTAIN E. BUCKLE, 

ASSIST. ADJ.-QEN., BSNUAI. AnTlLLBKT.I 

EDI ted' BY J. W. KAYE, 

LATE LIEUT., BEN’QAL ARMY. 

LONDON : 

Wm. H. ALLEN AND CO., 7, LEADENH^VLL STllEET. . 

CALCUTTA ; 

R. C. LEPAGE AND CO., BiJltlSH LIBRARY. * 

The profits of the above Work ffivcn to the Family of the late Cap- 

taiu Buckle, and as R. C. L. and Co. merely receive a small commission as Agents 
for the distribution of the Work, intending Purchasers are respectfully requested to 
remit the amount in Cash, as the commission will not admit of giving credit. 
R. C. Lepagb & Co. will register the names of officers requiring copies, and would 
suggest one officer at a particular station acting as Secretary for the collection of 
uaines and monc>, to whom could be forwarded one pai'cel containing the dopies •re- 
quired for such station. This aiTangement would facilitate business and economise 
transit charges. Price whether for Overland or Screw Steamer copies, 12 Rupees. 


MR. D. McKENZ^X: (S. D.} 

No. 65, I1abley-stbe£% 

Inventor of the Argillosteon Artificial Teeth, respectfully requests the Nobility and 
Gentry to notice tlie merits of his invention,* wliich consists in the Sockets of 
Gums, as also the Back or Grinding Teeth, being of an indestructible mineral, 
composed to. resemble the Gums or Teeth, which is unchangeable. They cannot 
break, corrode, or wear down by mastication, like those made of the tusk of tho 
hippopotamus, or other substauces ; offering immediate relief to those who suffer 
from Indigestion caused by imperfect mastication. 

, A desenptive Pamphlet sent free by post 

♦ Mr. McKenzie’s Pamphlet on the System of Regulating the Teeth of Children 
to be had 5f all Booksellers. Second Editmn. Price la Published by Baisler, 124, 
Oxford-street, London, and Mr. Lepage, Bookseller, Calcutta, The Calcutta Agents 
for Mr. M.’s celebrated instantaneous cure for tooth-ache .are Messrs, Bathgate 
and Co., and R, Scott Thomson and Co, 
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ELEGANT TOILET REQUIJ^ITES,, 

UNDBB IBB ESBBC^ BMBOHAOB OV 

BB» MA^rSSW A JtH QVSBH, 

The Goart, and Royal ^ gj^fe a fL The aeveral 8ove> 
Family of Oreat y e relgnoi and Courts of 

Britain, Snrope, ' 

ilnd wAvertaUy jprtferred (md etieemed. 


BSAVTirVI. BAXR. 


The tutetufid reiuttt qf the Uut half-century hone proved beyond queetioX that 

Rowlands’ Macassar Oil 

Is endowed with singuTarl 7 nourishing powers in the growth nnd restoration of the Human Hair, 
and when every other known specific has failed. It insinuates its balsamic properties into tlie 
pores of the head, nourishes the hair in its emb^o state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from 
icurf and dandriif, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession of healthy vigor, silky 
softocss, and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of human life. In the growth of Whiskers, 
Eyebrows, and Musuchios, It is also unfailing in its stimulative operation. Tor Children it is 
especially recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, and rendering the uso 
Of the fine comb unnecessary. In dressing the hair, notliing can equal the efti'ct of Rowlanda* 
Macassar Oil, rendering it so admirably soft, that it will lie in any direction, and imparting a 
transcendant lustre. Price 3s. fid. and 7s., or family bottles (equal to four small) lOs. fid., and 
double that size, iits. 

Caution. —On the wrapper of each bottle are the words Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,” in twu 
lines. The same are engraved on tlie bock of the wrapper nearly l,GO0 times, containing SO, 033 
lottelrs. 

Badies residing in the Indies, 

Travelling, or oilierwise exposed to tk^scorching rays of the Sun, will find 

Rowlands' Salydor 

a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately afiording the pleasing sGiishtion attending re- 
stored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. Composed of choice exotics of balsamic nature, 
utterly free /I'om all minorul admixture, and pleasing and delightful in its etfects, Rowlands' 
KaIadod tends to neutralize the efibets of atmosphere upon the Skin, and to promote that liealthy 
action of the microscopic \essels, by which its general well-being and the beauty of its appear- 
ance are so essentially promoted. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloratiotis fly 
before its application, and give place to delicate clearness with the glow of beauty and of bloom. 
In cases of Sunburn, or Stings of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 

Gentlemen afflicted with tendemcM of the Hkm tn thavhig will find the application of the 
Kulydor al'ay all cutlculsr irritation, removing every pimple, and rendering tlio skin soft and 
smooth Sold in bottick, at 4s. Od. antb Bs. fid. each. 

CAirnoN.—The words Rowlan:^8’ Kali'Dok are on tlie wrapper of each bottle. 

* The First Tooth Powder Extant, 

Ttolh as to cleanliness in using, and cfibctually realizing beautiful TEETH, fs 

Rowlands’ Odonto, or Pearl Rentifrloe. 

During several years past, ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, as a purifier, ombelllshor, and preserver of 
the Teeth and Gums, has bt'cn patronized (almost exclusively) by Royalty and the Nobility, and 
is now universally appreciated as possessing renovating qualities unequalled by any Dentifrice of 
the ago. This justly celebrated Toilet appendage is a White Powder of great brilliancy, and as 
cleanly in application as felicitous in result. As an Anti-Scorbutic, it totally ejects defect, and 
renders the Teeth and Gums impervious to decay from youth to age ; it bestows the most radiant 
whiteness on the enamel, accompanied by a beautiful polish. At the same time it will be found 
to thoroughly eroHicate all tartar and concretion, remove spots of incipient decays render the 
gums firm and red, fix loose teetli firmly in tlieir sockets, and above all, is distinguished for its 
aromatic influence in giving sweetness to tlie orcath. Price 2-0 per box, 

OAVTXoN.—^rho words ” ROWLANDS’ ODONTO” are on tlie Label, and “A. Rowland and 
Son, 20, Hnttou-garden,” engraved on the Government Stamp, which is aflixed on each box. 
Sold by all Ghemists and Perfumers. 
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SARSAPAR1X.X.A. 

It is asserted by many eminent medical men, that there is no Meiliciue in the 
Materia Medica comparable to Sarsaparilla for recruiting the debilitated constUutiunT* 
restoring the tone of the stomach, improving the general state of the system, and 
by its continued use, removing various morbid symptoms ascribed to a deranged con- 
dition of the fluids — such as eruptions on the skin, ulcerations, scorbutic and cutane- 
ous diseases, and rheumatic pains, operating as a general and complete purifier of 
the blood.— BUTLER’S « COMPOUND CONCENTRATED DECOCTION, OR 
FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA,” is the original of the now numerous 
preparations of the kind, and is extensively prescribed by Medical Practitioners ; it 
IS most carefully prepai-ed from the finest Jamaica Sarsaparilla impoited, at a low 
temperature, so as to preserve entirely the virtues of tlie root in their most efficient 
and concentrated form. A pint bottle is equal to four quarts of tlie ordinary pre- 
paration. 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, 20s.; half pints, 10s.; and quarter-pints, 
/>s. Gd. ; by BUTLER & HARDING, CueiiIists, Cheapside, Comer of St. 
Paufs, London. 


Butler’s Tasteless Seidlltz Powders. 

This useful aperient preparation, besides forming an equally efficient and far more 
agreeable Draught than that produced by the Cotiimon Scidlitz Powders, is made in 
much less time, and with infinitely less trouble. To allay fever or thirst, a tea-spoon- 
ful, in water, forms a most refreshing Saline Draught. Being enclosed in a bottle, 
it will remain uninjured by humidity durinj[p»the longest sea voyage or land journey. 

Sold at 2s. Gd. the bottle (which is enclosed in a case, and accompanied by a 
measure and spoon), by the preparers, Butleu & Uaboino, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, 
Corner of St. Paul's, London. 


Balby’s Carminative, 

A most safe, cCFoctnal, and often immediate Remedy for the TFind, Griping, Pains, 
Convulsions, and all Disorders in the Bowels of Infants. It is also equally efficaci- 
ous in the Cholic and other intestinal disorders in grown persons. 

Sold wholesale ami retail by the Proprietor’s Solo Agents, and IIabdinq, 

Chemists, No. 4, Cheapside, Corner of St. Paul’s, London, in bottles, at Is. 9d, 

Purchasers are further requested to observe, that the name and address of 
** BUTLER & HARDING, 4, Cheapside, Cokner St, Padl’s,” arc engi'aved 
in the Government Stamp, which is affixed to each bottle of the Carminative, in 
order to distinguish the genuine from all other preparations. 

N. B.— Be particular to ask for « WILLIAM DALBY’S CARMINATIVE.” 

The above are highly recommended to Merchants and Shippers, as they are 
already well known anj esteemed in all parts of the world, and will keep good in any 
climate. 

And all Medicines of repute, with allowance to Merchants and other s^ for Ex- 
portaHon, of 

BUTLER AND HARDING, 

Chemists, 4, Cheapside, Corner op St. Paul’s, London. 

N. B.— May be obtained as above, and of Messrs. Stewart, Ford & Co., in Calcutta; 
Messrs. Gordon & Co., Madras; W. J. Turner, Bombav; and of the principal 
Druggists, &c. ‘ . 
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No. 12, Chatham Place^ Blackjriars, London^ and at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay.^ 

CAPITAL^£500,000. 


DiriECTons.. 

William Hulterworth BayU'y, Esq., Cliairrnaa. 


, John Fuller, Esq., 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. 
Major Henderson. 

C. II. Latoucho, Esq. 

Loans arc granted on Mortgage and on 


Deputy Chairman. 

Edward I^ee, Esq, 

Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Turner. 

Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Security of Life Interests and Reversions, 


INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies of Insurance, De- 
feiTcd Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to Members 
of the Civil and Military Services, and others. Parties calling at the Office will 
be furnished with full particulars, to wlii<-h the attention of Parents and Guardian.^ 
of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 

A redvetion for the present year (from the very moderate rates of Premlwn oriyinaU 
ly chargedhy the Society) of Twisnty per Cent, to all Policy-holders on thc'profit 
scale, who have paid live years* Premium, and Ten picii Cent to ali. other 
Pqi.icy-jioldbub, who have i)uid three years’ Premium, has been declared from 
resized profits. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 

June, 1862. . 


1N30XA. RUBBER FOR TSLE TROPICS. 


Edmiston’B Pocket Siphonia or Waterproof Over-coat (weiglit, ten ounce). Solo maniifucturor 
of the celebrated I'OCKET SIPHONIA, remarkable for the lightness and softness of texture, 
a^tptod for Sportsmen, lYavellers and Tourists, oasiJy folded to curry In tlie pocket or on saddle. 
The most important feature in this Waterproof is being mineralized, which eff'ectually resists the 
powerful heat of the sun, and the most violent rains also, obviating the stickiness and unpleasant 
smell peculiar lo all other Waterproofs. Price accunling to size. India Cloth, 40#. to ; all silk 
throughout, 50s. to 65«. Measurement : length of Coat and size round the chest over the Coat. 

“No Officer on duty or march should be without them .** — Naval and Militarsf Gazftte. 

“ Wateniroof, lightest and most effectual is the Siphoiiiu. Can be carried in the hat or pocket.** 
— BeW* Life, April 20,* 1851. 

Notice, name and address stamped inside. None others are genuine. 


Leggings or Overalls. 

Ladies*' Capes, witli Hoods. 
Ladies' Paletots. 

Yacht Jackets. 

Driving Capes. * 

Ladies* Petticoats. 

I.adies* Gloves. 

Fishing and Shooting Hats or 
Caps. 

Air Cushions. 

Pillows and Beds. 

Water ditto. 

Fishing and Shooting Boots. 
Sea Boots (require no diess- 
Ing). 

Driving Gloves. 

Cricketing Gloves. * 


’“Gun Covers. 

Driving Aprons. 

Sou’-Westers. 

Goloshes. 

Finger Stsiils. 

Tobacco Pouches. 

Chest Expanders. 

Door Springs. 

Chest Protectors. 

Cricket and other Balls of Out- 
ta Percha and India-rubber. 
Nursing Aprons. 

Bellows for Air Beds. 

Crib Sheets. 

India-rubber Portable Folding 
Baths. 

Life Belts. 


The Newly-invented Swim- 
ming Gloves, of great pro- 
pelling power. 

Elastic Bandages. 

Sheet Rubber for manufac- 
turing and engineering pur- 
poses. 

Elaitic Bands of all sizes. 

Children's Gum Rings. 

Drinking Gups and Water 
Bottles. 

Arm Gussets 

Piping and Tubing of every 
description. 

Portable Life Boats. 

Bows with India-rubber 
springs. 


EpRxstok Son, 416 and 69, Strand, London, near the Adelphi. Orders to be accompani- 
ed by a remittance or reference for payment in London. 
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THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

TBB BBXTXSK BEVIBW, 

No.V., 

(Jiist Published^) 

CONTAINS AN ARTICLE ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE EAST 

• INDIA COMPANY, 

% 

CONTENTS. 

1. Prospects of France and the Dangers of England. 

2. Scottish Philosophy. 

3. The Sabbath in the Nineteenth Century, 

4. European Navigation in Early Times. 

6, Litton on the Church. 

6. Progressive Aspects of Literature : Recent Essays. 

7. The Universe and its Lav^s. 

8. Government of the East India Company. 

9. The Legal Profession and the County Courts. 

Edinburgh^ W. S. Kennedy. Lo-ndon^ Hamilton, Adams and Co. 

rSSATXMG’S COUGB X.OZENOES. 

Upwards op forty years’ experience has fully confirmed the superior rennta- 
tion of these Lozenges, in the cure of Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Short- 
ness of Breath, and other Pulmonary Maladies. 

They have de.servedly obtained the high patronage of their Majesties the Kino 
OF Prussia, and the Kino op Hanover; very many also of the Nobility and 
Cleroy, and of the Public generally, use them, under the recommendation of some of 
ihe most emhient of the Faculty, 

They have immediate infiiicnce over the following cases ; — Asthmatic rmd Cpnsumj)- 
iive Complaints^ Coughs, Shortness of Breath, Hoarseness, ^c., <^e. 

Prepared and sr)l<l in Boxes, and Tins of v.'irious sizes, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &e., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. • 

Sold retail by all Druggists and Patent 9dedicine Vendors in the World. 

N. B. — To prmyent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words “ Keating’s 
CouoH Lozenges” are engraved on ihe Government Stamp <f each Box, 

Important Testimonial. 

CUBE OF ASTHMA OF SEVEBAI, YEABS’ STANDING. 

Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, March 20, 1850, 

Sir, — Having been troubhMl with Asthma fc»r several years, I could find no relief 
from any medicine whatever, until I was induced, about two years ago, to try a box 
of your Lozenges, and found such relief from them, that 1 am determined for the 
future never to h*e without a box of them in the house, and will do all in my power to 
recommend them to iny friends. * , 

If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, you are quite at liberty to 
make what use of it you please. • 

1 am, Sir, your most obliged Servant,* 

Thomas Keating, Esq., W, J. TRIGG. 

29, St. PauFs Church Yard, 

KERR AND STRANG, 

Pkiifumers and Wig Makers, 

No. 191, Leadenhall Street, London, 

Respectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that they have invented and brought to the greatest 
perfection the following lending articles, besides numerous others Their Ventilutlng Natural 
Curl ; Ladies and Gentlemen’s pkkukbb, cither Crops or Full Dress, witli Partirt|;s and Crowns 
BO natural at to defy detection, and with or without their improved Metallic Springs ; 
Ventilating Fronts, Bandeaux Borders, Nattes, Band^a la Rein, Ue. ; also their iustautaneoug ' 
Li<lii]d Hair Dye, the only dyo that really answers for all colours, and never fades nor acquires 
that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other dyes ; it is perftianent, free from smell, 
and perfectly harmless. Any Lady or Gentleman, scepticiU 6f Its effects in dyeing any shade of 
colour, can have it applied, free of any charge, at KERR and STRANG’S, 124, Leadenhall- 
•treet. 

Sold wholesale and retail, in cases, at 7 b, Od., I5s., and. 20s. Samples 3s. Gd.j sent to. all pai^s 
on receipt of iM)Sl'Office orders or stampsrfiA.ft. iisaUlM 
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SMITB, E&DBB AMS CO.'S M£W VUBUCA- 

TIOM8. 

, 1 . * 

KEW WORK by tho Author of « Jane EyVe,” “ Shirley,” &c. 

VILLETTE. By CURREB BELL. 

In Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 

II. 

TWO THOUSAND MILE S’ RIDE 

« 

TnHOUGH THE 

ARGENTINE PROVINCES. 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OP BUENOS AYRES, AND TUB RECENT EVENTS IN THE 
RIO DE LA PLATA. 

By WILLIAM McCANN. Esq. 

Two Vols. Post 8 VO., with Illustrations, 24s. 

UL 

THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 

By T. GWYNNE, Esq., Author of “ The School for Fathers.” 

In One Volume, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

IV. 

AMABEL; or, THE VICTORY OF LOVE. 

By MARY ELIZABETH WORMELEY. 

In Three Volumes. 

V. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMP AT RANGOON. 

By Lieu.t. WILLIAM F. B. LAURIE, Madras Artillery. 

In One Volume, with Map, Plans, and other Illustrations. 

VI. 

KAFFRARIA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

By the Rev. FRANCIS P. FLEMING, Military Chaplain, 

» King William's Town. 

In One Volume, Post 8vo., with Illustrations, Price 7b, 6d. cloth. 

• VII. 

MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND, 

IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852. 

By JOHN FORBES, M.U., Author of “ The Physician’s Holiday,” 

Post 8vo., with Illustrations. 

VIII. 

The Second Edition of 
ESMOND. 

A STORY OP ^UEEN ANNE 8 REIGN, 

By W. M. THACKERAY, Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “Pendennis,” Sec. 
Three Volumes, Crown Octavo, Price £1^ lls. 6d. 


lofidon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, ComhUL JBmbav : SMITH, TAY- 
, . » LOR AND CO. 
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Gi^lMSTONE’S EYE SNUFF, 

PATXtOKlBED BY V. R. HXS BATS MAJESTY, 

THE D U C li ES S OF KENT AND 

Authorised by the Lords , of the Treasury. 

The following are a few of tlie 500,000 cases of cure obtained by uslnf; Grimstone’s Eye Snuff. 
Hundreds of thousands have left off their glasses In conscqucnco of taking this celebrated Snuff. 
Remember, the sense of smell is the most acute sense 1 1 as it influences your brain, your taste, 
your stomach, the whole of which tliis Snuff acts upon as a refresher, and thereby slrengtliens 
tho.'^ delicate organs of tlie head, removing polypus tlierefrom, with all aches and pains. 

A few Cases of Sight Itestored. 

J, B. Lachficld^ Esq.^ cured of Ophthalmia, Whitehall and Thatched House Tavern; wAtnesstS 
tlte cure, O. j. Qirskiu, I'. R. S., Ophthalmic Hospital. 

George Smithy Esq., G, York-pluce, Kentish-town, Weakness and Dimness of Sight, cured by 
its use. 

Elizabeth Eohson, 10, Bell-street, Ed gew are-road, cured of Ophthalmia and Deafness. 

IT. Bioknell, Penryn Arms, TIngnor, sight restored, was bbnd for six years. 

Read the thousands of Testimonials, published in Pumphlcts round each While Stone Canis- ' 
ter of 9i, 1-6, 2-7, 9 and 17-6 the 2Ihs. 

Loxdotv, 25, KET»i*nr. SThKET; 
Bussell Square, ilith July, 1M52. 

I lierehy certify, that the Eye Pnuff invented and manufactured by Mr. William Orimstorie, 
of the Herbary, llighgair, is (piite free from Tobacco and eotn[K)sed of lUrbs capable of exciling 
mildly the pituitary Glands, without exercising any subsequent narcotic action on the Optical Or- 
gans. This Snuff is therefore ttdiqitcd to relie\e coiige«tioiis affecting tiio Brain And Vision. — 
AxnUEW UUE, M. D. and F. It. ,S., iyc., Proftssor and Analytical Chtmist. 

The above is the rcimlt of Ainiljsis of Grimstinio's Eye SmiJl’ required by ilio Consul of Spain, 
the Marquis of Bayamo, for revenue purposes. Sold vrholcsulc and retail, R2, High St., New Oxford 
Street, Loudon. 

ORIMSTONE’S AROIfli^IC RfiGENSXtATOR. 

An Essential Spirit, certain to produce a New Growth of Hair upon Bald Places. Road liis, 
I’amphlet, 74th edition, every bottle of 4-0, 7-0, 11-0, inclosed in this l*uinph1et, full of Tosti-" 
monials from all classes of Society in proof of this valuable Discovery. It is a delicious 
reft'eshing Perfume. 

ORXnXSTONS’S £oNG<iZ.XFS FXX.B 

Is ppep.ired from Bools, Herbs, and extract of the Arbiviti Tree, which acts on the Bile, purify- 
ing the Blood, rendering it so iieJlucid, that the fiiiictioiis of life are rendered more happy and 
agreeable, as it strengthens the Intirui, and makes him vigorous us a man of 21 jears; by taking 
only one every evening, for six days, will streiigtlien the Digestive organs, relieving the system of 
all impurities, indeed, it is a Catliolilan for llio human constitution. 

Sold in Boxes, with particulars, kc,, at Is. 2s. 6d.; family Boxes, lOs. and 20s. rach. 

Government Stamp nx’ludcd. I’lie wliole of the medicines cun bo had of every Chemist in .thu 
United Kingdom. Depot, 52, High Street, Bloomsbury. 

At which establishment his 

cex.i:bratex> herb tobacco. 

The smoko of which equals any Oriental Patch, sold in Tinfoil Packages, 1-1^, 2-6, and 4-6 each; 
it is prepun^d from Herbs grown at his Hcrbary, High-gate, I.ondon. • 

Agents for Calcutta, Messrs. Wilson and Son.— Frith and <5o. — and Ilannnu, tiiOp 
Messrs. Barbinson and Son.— Jtfrtrfmx, Messrs. Barrie. 

CHEAP, X.XGHT> AMX^URABX.E ROOFXNG. 

OltOOGON'S PATENT ASPUALTE EOOPING FELT lint been c\teiib!rvly uttd and i>ra- 
nounced efiicient, and particularly applicable for WARM CLIMATES. 

Ist. It is a non-conductor. 

2nd. It IS portable, being packed in rolls and not liable to damage in carriage. 

3rd. It effects a saving of lialf the timber usually required. 

4th. It can be easily applied by any unpractised person, 

,5th. From its lightness, weighing only about 421bs. to the square of 100 feet, the cost of car- 
riage Is small, therefore peculiarly adapted for interior of India. 

INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls and for damp floors, under carpets, and floor cloths. 

• • Price— O kb Penny per Squaub Foot, 

Ghoggkin and Co.'s PATENT FELTED SHEATifiNG for covering Ships’ Bottoms, 6ec., and 
DRY HAIR FELT, for covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, 4cc., preventipg the radiation of Heat 
and saving 25 per cent, of fuel. . 

Samples, testimonials, and full instructions, on application to CROGGON and Co., 2, Dowgate* 
hill, London. 
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BRIDOB’S SARSAPARILLA 

« 

is partlcularlf recommended hj the most eminent of tJie Faculty for 
AFFECTION of the IJTEK, CONSTITUTIONAL DEBILITY, IM- 
FUBITIF^ of the BI^OD; as an ALTERATIVE Medicine at the 
changes of tho Seasons, and is used for freeing the Patient from the 
effects of Mercury. In India it is extensively used as the best 
mode of taking Sarsaparilla, and as a PREVENTIVE against the 
general complaints Incidental to Tropical Climates, it trill he found 
invaluable. • 

** A superior preparation tliat may always bo relied on.** — Sir AsWy 
Cooper. • 

We have tried tlie fluid extract, prepared by Mr. Bridge of Regent 
street, with the good effects of which we have had ecerj/ reaiso7i to be 
satisfied.** — Lancet. 

“ GENTT.EMaK,— Having had, during tho performance of my military 
medical duty on the South Coast of Spain and the North Coast of 
AfrUa, several opportunities of witnessing the beneficial effects arising 
from the use of Sarsaparilla, in cases of Bchilily, Dyspepsia, Aittrnu- 
ation of Dody^ and IfervousueUj, I very naturally formed a favourable 
opinion of the root; and as Sir Astley Cooper recommended yovr 
IPluid Bxtract as * a iuperlor preparation* of the root, together witJi the other ingredients 
ordered by (he London College of Physicians, 1 have constantly recommended and invariably 
found your preparation a powerful adjunct to my treatment of those affections. 

** Latterly, In consequence of much debility, &c., subsequent to Cholera, I have freely used 
your preparation myself with complete benefit and success. 

“ I am your obedient Servant, 

“ Joseph Poett, M. R. C. S. E. 



“ Medical OJicer on H. P. of Her Majesty* s Army. 

* 61, Upper MaryUhone Street.** 

“The RED CORTICAL ESSENCE of SARSAPARILLA, as prepared by Brj«lgo, 270, Regent- 
street, London, Is acknowledged by the highest medical nntliorities to ho the bi-st preparation 
extant, and possesses the great advantage of being exceedingly pleasant to the taste quality 
unusual in medicines of tins description,) and is so highly coneontratod and accurately prcpareil 
that neither ago nor cjiinato deteriorates its properties.** — Blackieood's Magazine. * 

“ Bridge’s Kursaparilia offers greater advantages to llie consumer than any other preparation • 
and In consequence of its high state of concentration. U is unimpaired hy Age or ClimntL 
It mill he found inraluahlr to those icho have rcsidcdf or are about to reside in tropical 
eUmates.**-^Morning Ch ntvivle. 

“ Mr. Bridge, of Regent- street, has prepared an Essence, or Fluid Extract of Sarsaparilla 
which wo think possesses great advantage over tho Decoetion or any otlier preparation wo have 
yet seen. In tho peculiar process of its concentration, all tho aromatic: properties of the ingre- 
dients are condensed, which are nearly all lost in tho common Decoction by t)oiliiig; and it is 
so pbrtable and convenient, that me hare great pleasure in rcrommendimj n to any person 70 ho 
may rcqiorea courst of Sarsaparilla,** — Vr. James Joh^ison, Editor of the Jdedtcnl Itfcicm. 

A dessert-spoonful is a dose, equal in strongUi to half-a-pint of compound decuctiun, as ordered 
by the London College of Physicians. 

C'awfioa.— The public in India and in F.nglnnd are respectfully cautioned against attempted 
Imitations of this article not Imlf its strength. To secure tlie genuine, 

“ T. A. Biuoue, 270, «tegent-8treet,— London,** is engraved in tlie glass on tlie side of each 
BotUe. 

Prepared only at ^,RIDGE*S SARSAPARILLA DEPOT, 270, 

« Regent-street, Londoiu 


ALSO 


Bridge’s Qalntessenee of Jamaica Ginger and 
Chamomile, ** 

A eelsbrated remedy for hidigeslion, TlatuUncy, Rheumatism, Debility, Spasm, Cholera 
ami all Nervous Jjfections, * 


No fi^ily should be without this valuable preparation, as in numerous cases, a dose or two has 
checked, and frequently eared, most violent attacks of Spasms, Cramps, See. * 

Sole Agents for Elnu*s Celebrated Ainhoyna LotioJi and Tooth Powders, &c., &c. 

Apen/s.— Treacher and Uo., Bombay, Pooua, and Kurradiee; Johnson and Co., Bombay; 
:Mmart, Ford and Calcutta; Gordon and Co., Madras; and Mr. Dodsworlli, Colombo 

xi3Bp6iisArfi C6yioiie 

Or direct from Messrs. Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-stroct, London. 


CALCUTTA REVIEW ADVERTISER.' ^ ]/) 

— /' 

BRITISH RND FOREIGN WAREBOVSE MEN, 

■Establuhed in the year 1810 . 

FASHIONS*l>£ PARIS. 

TO Snm>EBS, Wn 01 E-SAT.E BVTEBS,' DBA.TER8, AND HIDtlNERS. 

* BALLANDCO. 

s 

WAREHOUSES, 1 ANH 8, FOSTER LAKE, CHEAPSIDB, LONDON, AND AT PARIS. 
MANUFACTORY, LIVERPOOL ROAD. 

Counting House, Bose and Crown Court, Back of the new General Post Office. 

IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, & EXPORTERS OF PARIS & BRITISH MILLINERY, 
AND GENERAL BRITISH AND FOREIGN WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE-MEN. 

Child-bed Linen, Feathers, Flowers, Fringes, Gimps, Trimmings, Ornaments, Cords, 
Buttons, Corsets, Stays, Embroidery Worked, Sewed Muslin, Lace, Collars, Ha- 
bit Shirts, Capes, Widow’s Caps, Mourning Goods, Infants’ Cloaks, Caps and 
Blonds, llouchcs, Spartan Squares, Sliapes, Whalebone, Canes, Gentlemen’s Shirt 
Fronts and Collars, Ladies’ Tableau, Collaretts, and Glove- Bands. 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Exporters of the following Articles 


French and British Artificial Flowers. 
Table and Decoration Flowers. 

Mourning Flowers, Gold & Silver Flowers. 
Ostricli and Fancy Feathers. 

Ladies* Silk Trimmings. 

Ladies’ Buttons and Ornaments. 

Girdles, Tas.sols, Cords, &c. 

Hair Nets, Ribbon Plaids. 

Eslastic Shawl Pins ami Haberdashery. 
Ribbon and Fai)c> Velvets. 

Ribbon Trimmings. 

Goffered Blonds and Rouches. 

Silk and Worsted Braids. 

Silk and Cotton Pipings, all sizes. 

Hooks and Eyes on Tape. 

Faney Broaches, Buckles, Glove Bands, &c. 
Ladies’ Garters, Boys’ Belts, & Skirt Cord, 
Paper Models in every vai’iety. 

Boys* Tunic and Albert Dresses. 

Boys* Byron Fronts and Collars. 


Baby Linen in every variety. < 
Infants* Wool Hoods. 

— Cashmere l^oods. 

^ Wool Caps. 

Boots. 

Boot-skins. 

Girls* Wool Caps.— Ladies’ ditto. 
Millinery in every variety. 
Mourning and Crape Collars. 
Infants’ Wool Polkas, 

Girls’ ditto. 

Ladies’ ditto. 

Fancy Collaretts, Cheneb Ties. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Stays. 
Whalebone, Cane, Dolls’-heads, &c. 
Caps, Springs, Bonnet Shapes. 
Bonnet Tops, Cremns, <5rc. 

Willowy Squares and Chip. 

Cap Fronts — Widow’s Milliucry. 
Chonicls, all sizes. 


Notfs celebrated Nine-times' Dyed Flannel, certain cure for'Hout, Rheumatism, (fc. 

BALL & Co particularly call the attention of Shippers and Home Buyers to 
tiheir JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, which being superintended by one of the 
principals, they can guarantee the Articles fitting Children as represented, thereby 
obviating the annoyance now so much complained of, namely, not being at all pro- 
portionate in sizes, ^ 

NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHEU HOUSE. 



so V CALCDTTA SBVIBW ADVBRTISBB. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


MESSRS. STONE AND CO. 


BEO TO ANNOUNCE 


TO THE ADVERTISING WORLD 


TUAT THEY ARK 


TUB CpNTRACTOUS 


TO THR 


CALCUTTA REVIEW, 


AND 


OFFUR THEIR SERVICES 


TO TRB XMDBAM OOKnXITMXTV 


AS 


.GENERAL AGENTS. 


All the Daily, Weekly, and other Newspapers, and other Li ter- 
iure forwarded to order. All Money, and every kind of. Com* 
ercial Agency transacted. « 

Yleet-street, Xrf>ndon. 




' A3f » 

GENERAL LIFE ^ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

*' ESTABLISHED. 1841. 

OAPirTAX.^500,000. 

» HEAD OFFICES, 2.5 TALL MALE. LONDON, 

With Branches throughout Ose United Kingdom and in some of the principal Towns 
in the Continent of Europe, 

PQgl GRANTING ASSURANCES ON LIVES, ENDOWMENTS, AND ANNUITIES- 


ENGLISH BRANCH, 

(Trustrcs. 

CHARLES HOPKINSOy, Esq., Regent Street, 

SIR THOMAS PHILLIPS, Ttrnple. 

ALFRED WADDILOVl?, D. C. L., Doctors’ Coirnnone. 

Dirmors. 


MAJOR HENRY DOVETON, 5 Lnnsdovrne Ter- 
rnce, Kf^nsiitsrlon Pork. 

EDWAJID DOUnLEDAY, Esq , P.L.3., 240 Great 
Surrey Street 

GEORGE GUN HAY. Esq., 127 Sloane Street. 

BENJAMIN PHILLIPS, ISsq., P,ll.S., 17 WTuipoIe 
Street. 

C. RICHARDSON, ERq., 19 Bruton Street, Berk- 
ley Square. 

Banters. 

Messrs. C. HOPKINSON, AND CO., Regent Street. 

Drpirtntent of iRtsicat SiatlsBcs. 

WILLIA.M fare, Esq., General Register Office. ^ 

Betuarp. 

FRANCIS O. P. NEISON, Esq, 

S-cerrfarp. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Esq. 


T- STEVENSON, Esq.* F.S.A., 87 Upper Groftve- 
nor Street. 

R. BENTLEY TODD. M.D., F.R 3., 3 New Street, 
Spring Gorderis. 

ALFRED WADDILOVE, D.C.L., Doctors’ Com- 

metis. 

JAMi:S WHISllAW, Esq.* F.SJl.* 64 Gower 
Street, 


INDIAN branch. 


Bf rectors. 


CAPTAIN ARTHUR BROOME, Foundry, Cossi. i CAPTAIN T. E. ROGERS, I, N., BoperiaWndentof 
pore. I Marine, Marine Office. 

MAJOR Tub HONORABLE HARRY B. DAL- SIR JAMES THOMSON, K.C.B.* Inspector OOneral 
ZELL, ArtiUery, Dum-Dum. t of HospiiiUs,! Little RasseB Street, OhowHngbee. 

StanHing (S‘otinscL 

T. C. MORTON* Esq., 10 Old Post Office Street:^ ^ 

Bankers. 

THE BANK OP BENGAL-* 

^eltcitOTS. 

Messrs. ALTA.N and THOMAS, 5 Old Post Office Street, 

ittektfal ©ffittr. 

DUNCAN STEWART* M. D., Presidency Surgeon* 21 Chowrlnghee ROMl. 

^cerrtarp. 

P. M. TAIT, Esq. ' " , 

dIHSn <B Cakttttd. 

1, CAowringhee Rood. 

Meisw. E^ART* I , .. 

The Directors of the JndUn Branch have vac pleasure to announce^ that the iitto- 
cese which hfis attended Ae ext^Ds^on of the S<»ciety'3 operations to India, baa' oon- 
vinoed them ^at the Xmlle eppreoiat^ tiiie motives whiim led to the eatabliahment of 
the ln<3^n Biranoh of this Company. ; i ^ 

The' Direc^m solicit attention to the aobjoined of Jhe iSiomety’s Indian 

Frometiia* and sepeeiAlIy to the acepiBpe&yiDgp Mte of Batea Ibi; ef aH the 

IndiwalifeOiaMsI: ' 


Steents fa liaarei* 

Messrs. LINE and cos. 



the Annual Premium required for the Assurance, urith 

St death, in each of^the Xaife 


The ■EOIGM, HWAUO MID BENIRMr chiirges no Entry Money, Policy 

' 9 


■ui 

Medical^ lAvalid 
and GesMBral. 

UvivsnsAi:.. 

C 

CoxoffiAi;. 

t. 



CiinncH OP 

M 1 

si 

ClvU. 

Military ‘ 
and 
Naval. 

ClvU. 

Military 

and 

Naval. 

Civil. 


Military 

and 

Naval. 


Civil. 

Military 

^nd 

Naval. 

4 j 

To.'s Rs. 

Go.’s Rs. 

Co.'sRs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. A. P. 

Co.'s Bs. A. 

P. 

Co.'sRs, 

Co.’s As. 


29 

35 

42 

47 

40 

7 

4 

44 

8 

0 

34 

41 

21 

30 

36 

43 - 

48 

41 

0 

0 

4.5 

2 

0 

35 

42 

22 

31 

86 . 

43 

49 

41 

9 

4 

45 

12 

0 

36 

42 

23 

32 

37 

44. 

49 

42 

4 

0 

46 

7 

4 

30 

43 

24 

32 

38 

44 

50 

42 

13 

4 

47 

2 

0 

37 

44 

25 

33 

38 

45 


43 

8 

0 

47 

13 

4 

38 

45 

26 

33 

39 

46 

51 

44 

3 

4 

48 

10 

0 

39 

45 

27 

34 

39 

46 

52 

44 

15 

4 

49 

6 

8 

39 

46 

28 

34 

40 

47 

S3 

45 

11 

4 

50 

4 

8 

40 

47 

29 

33 

41 

48 

54 

46 

8 

0 

51 

2 

8 

41 

48 

30 

36 

41 

43 

54 

47 

6 

0 

52 

1 

4 

42 

49 

31 

37 

42 

49 

55 

48 

4 

0 

53 

0 

8 

43 

49 

32 

39 

42 

50 

56 

49 

2 

0 

54 

0 

8 

44 

60 

33 

40 

43 

51 

57 

50 

0 

8 

55 

0 

8 

45 

51 

34 

42 

44 

02 

58 

51 

0 

8 

56 

0 

8 

46 

52 

3’5 

43 

44 

53 

58 

52 

0 

8 

56 

12 

8 

47 

63 

36 

44 

45 

54 

59 

63 

2 

0 

67 

10 

0 

48 

54 

37 

45 

•46 

55 

60 

54 

3 

4 

58 

11 

4 

49 

65 

38 

47 

47 

56 

61 

55 

6 

0 

59 

14 

0 

50 

57 

39 

47 

47 

58 

62 

56 

8 

8 

G1 

0 

8 

51 

58 

40 

48 

43 

59 

63 

67 

12 

8 

62 

0 

8 

53 

59 

41 

60 

50 

60 

64 

59 

2 

0 

63 

2 

0 

64 

60 

42 

51 

’51 

62 

65 

60 

8 

0 

64 

8 

0 

55 

62 

43 . 

52 

52 

63 

66 

61 

13 

4 

65 

15 

4 

57 

63 

44 

53 

5S 

65 

68 

63 

7 

4 

67 

7 

4 

58 

65 

45 

54 

54 

66 

69 

65 

0 

0 

6S 

12 

0 

60 

66 

46 

55 

55 

67 

70 

66 

10 

0 

70 

2 

0 

62 

68 

47 

66 

53 

69 

72 

6S 

6 

8 

71 

14 

8 

63 j 

70 

48 

56 

5fi* 

70 

73 

70 

4 

0 

73 

12 

0 

65 

71 

49 

57 

57 

72 ^ 

75 

72 

2 

0 

75 

8 

8 

67 

73 

50 

59 

59 

7# 

77 

74 

4 

0 

77 

8 

0 

69 

75 

51 

60 < 

60 

76 

79 

76 

7 

4 

79 

7 

4 

72 

77 

52 

62 

62 

79 

81 

78 

12 

8 

81 

12 

8 

74 

79 

53 

65 1 

6^^ 

81 

83 

81 

4 

0 

84 

4 

0 

76 

82 

54 

66 

67 

84 

8G 

83 

14 

8 

86 

14 

8 

79 

84 

55 

67 

70 

87 

89 

66 

10 

8 

89 

6 

8 

$2 

87 

56 

69 

72 

89 

91 

89 

10 

0 

92 

2 

0 

85 

a 89 

67 

72 

74 

92 

94 

92 

12 

0 

95 

4 

0 

88 

"" 92 

4B 

73 

77 

96 

98 

96 

0 

8 1 

98 

8 

s 

91 

95 

59 

76 

79 

99 

101 

99 

9 

4 ! 

102 

1 

4 

. 94 

98 

60 

. 80 

82 

103 

1090 

103 

5 

4 

105 

13 

4 

98 

101 


A «gi»d,80 puiy eainra Oo.^s Bs, dO.OOO for Co.’s W 1,80Q emiUBUjF, less tiian In 

Co^’i £6,000 foe Co.'s Us. 8,060 aunuallf , wfetle some other Offices emerge Oo/s Bft. 3,860 tumuolly . 



f * 

piirticipatlon in profits, of 1,000 Compimy^s Rupoeo, payable 
AsavraAce Offices in India. 

or Medical Fees, and receives Premiums in MOl^THLY Paymei^ts. 


•Family Emdow- 

MBNT. 

Naw Obikktal— P re- 
mSunis reduced tu p. 
c. cundltiqjtially. 

'UnifEn Sebvxcs. 

IsrniAvr Lacdablb^ 
(Mutual Office.) 

Aon KBXT 
RiATH'DAY. 

Clvft. 

MiUtury 
and 
hi aval. 

Civil. 

Military 

and 

Naval/ 

, Civil. 

Military 

and 

Naval. 

Civil. 

Military 

and 

Naval. 

co.*s Us. 

Co.’p Rs. 

Co.^s Rs. 

Co/s Rs. 

Co/s Rs. 

Co/s Rs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

Co ’s Rs. 

— 

33 

38 

38 

45 

38 

45 

38 

45 

20 

34 

38 

39 

46 

39 

46 

39 

46 

21 

34 

39 

39 

46 

39 

46 

39 

46 

22 

35 

39 

40 

47 

40 

47 

40 

47 

23 

35 

40 

40 

48 

40 

48 

40 

47 

24 

35 

40 

40 

48 

40 

48 

40 

48 

25 

36 

41 

41 

49 

41 

49 

41 

49 

26 

36 

42 

42 

50 

42 

50 

42 

50 

27 

36 

42 

43 

51 

43 

51 

43 

51 

28 

37 

43 

44 

52 

44 

52 

44 

52 

29 

38 

44 

45 

53 

45 

53 

45 

53 

30 

39 

45 

45 

54 

45 

54 

45 

54 

31 

39 

45 

46 

55 

46 

55 

46 

55 

32 

40 

46 

47 

56 

47 

56 

47 

56 

33 

41 

47 

48 

57 

48 

57 

48 

57 

34 

42 

48 

49 

58 

49 

58 

49 

58.^ 

35 

44 

49 

50 

59 

.50 

59 

.50 

69 

36 

45 

50 

50 

60 

50 

60 

50 • 

60 

37 

46 

51 

51 

61 

51 

' 61 

51 

61 

38 

48 

52 

52 

62 

52 

62 

52 

62 

39 

49 

53 

53 

63 

53 

63 

53 

63 

40 

50 

54 

54 

64 

54 

64 

54 ^ 

64 

41 

51 

i 55 

55 

! 65 

55 

65 

55 

65 

42 

52 

56 

55 

66 

55 

66 

55 

66 

. 43 

54 

57 

56 

67 

56 

67 

56 

67 

44 

56 

59 

57 

68 

57 

68 

57 

68 

45 

57 

60 

58 

69 

58 

69 

58 

69 

46 

58 

61 

59 

70 

59 

70 

59 

70 

47 

60 

63 

60 

72 

60 

72 

6t>, 

72 

48 

61 

64 

62 

74 

62 

74 

62 

74 

49 

63 

66 

64 

76 

64 

76* 

64 

76 

. 50 

... 


65 

78 

65 

78 

65 

78 

61 


... 

67 

80 

67 1 

80 

62 

80 

52 


... 

69 

82 1 

69 

82 

69 

82 

53 


... 

71 

84 

71 

84 

71 

64 

54 

... 

... 

73 

87 

73 

87 

73 

87 

55 



75 

90 

75 

90 

75 

90 

56 



78 

93 

78 

93 

78 

93 

67 

... 

... 

80 

96 

80 

96 1 

80 

96 

58 



83 

99 

83 

99 

83 

99 

59 

... 

... 

86 

103 

86 ^ 

103 

86 

103 

' 60 


oUiet OfficMi some of which r^tiire Co.*8 Bi. 8,400 annually. (80 An Officer in the Indian Army aged SO 
<3.) The fatter sum would assure Co.*s Its. 6S,8S4 on the same life in tlie Medical, Invalid and OeneraL 

1i$r Mr. HiHAOA, tHe Resldcah Afttttwy of ia« Gonpavvi divotfhiromllio Jtoeordo of tlie 
ooAelont Mr the fillet inei^ Two-tldrdOof1fiio»rott|o Solars 



ABSTRACT OP INDIAN PROSPECTUS, 


Security. 

• 

A d^apital of Half Mtllion Sterling:, fliilly tnbfvrlbed bf an inflnentJal body of Proprietoni,<Sn 10,000 
Sham of £50 each. The Board of Direcion have iov^ted a sum in Cotnpaiiy's Paiier amply sufficient for 
tlU 9 <;ui‘ieiit exigencies of ttiis Branch. ^ , 

Data. 

Mfi. KelsoOf the Resident Actuary of this Company, in order to prepare a Report on the Bengal Arili> 
tory Blind, was, by a resolution of the Hon’ble Court, of date September 1847, permitted to#exa- 
niiiie the Records of the India House for the period from 1700 to, 1847. Two years elapsed before his inves- 
tigation was completed, and the result fully estnbIMted the following factsi— (1> That the said Records 
alford tJie Only satisfactory data whence to calculate the Premiums for Assurance of the Lives of Euro- 
peans in India. <fi) That the climate of (his country is by no means so fatal in its effects to Europeans 
as lias BPhn hitherto supposed. (8) Tim* the rates of Premium, which have been for many years and 
are nmv charged by some Life Offices in this country, .are exorbitant. 

'i'lie Directors solicit the attentioaof the Public to the fact, that tills is the only Company whose rates 
are deduced from the Records of tnc India House. 

Premiums. 

' These are lower than the rates of any other Company, as will at once appear from a reference to the 
subjoineti Tabular view of the Animal Premiums for Assurance of Co.'s Rs. 1,000 at death, witl. protUs, 
in each of the Life Offices in India. 

Profits 

Are ascertained at regular intervals of fire years, and an entire two-thirds divided amongst Policy-holders 
on tlie participating scale. The Inst division was announced on Sutii Xovember 1K48, wiicn a bonus 
was declared, by wliicli about 2 per Cent. T>er annum was added to tlie sums assured under purtieiputing 
Polu’ius, Notwithstanding ttie very moderate Premiums of tliis Company, ample additions have been made 
to the mathematical rates for India to cover contingencies and charges of management, and it isconBdeutly 
heheied tlmt even larger profits than as above will be returned to the Assured at tills Branch. 

General Advantages. 

(1.) Policies indisputable, except on ground of fraud. 

(2.) Policies, on wliiclv five Annual Premiums have been paid, purchased at a fair value. 

(S.) Claims paid three, montlis after satisfactory proof of death, or discounted immediately afier such 
proof, if preferred. 

(4.) Pifteen days of grace allowed for payment of Premiums. 

(fi.) 'The wliole of the X'unda of the Indian Branch invested tn Government and other Indian 
eecurities. 

(d.) Two-tbird« of the estimated value wilt be i^vanced on tlie security of Policies efibeted with this 
Society, on which, at least, five Annual Premiums have been paid. 

(7.) Policies assigned, registered nt the Offices of the Society in India without charge. 

(8.1 Assurances may be revived within three inonttis of tlie date on which the Premium became due, 
on satisfaeiory proof of health and payment of fine. 

(0.) Imniediaie reduction to linglish rates on the Assured proceeding to Europe, or other parts of 
the world, whidt the Board may consider equally healthy, if for permanent residence, but if such resi- 
dence be temiwrary only, tire said reduction not to take effect until after one year’s residence. 

(10.) Civil rates onargeA on the Lives of Military Officers bolding Civil appointments, for the 
term of saph appointments. s 

(IL) Persons pssured with ffils Society may proceed to and reside in any port of the world, except 
the Coast bf Africa, without any increase of Premium. 

* Peculiar Advantages to Residents in India. 

( 1 .) liower rates tiian thos^f any other Offi ce. 

<a.) No charge ft>r Entry Moneys Policy or Medical Pees. 

(8.) Where the proposal is for noit leis than Oo.’s Rs. 2,600, or for a shorter period thmi five years, 
Oils Company pays (he Medical Examiner a gold-mohur for his Report. 

(4.) Premiums may be paid year^, hiiJf-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

(5.; Rates of Premium for all kindM of Assurance, Endowment and Annuity may be aeoertoined 
fieom tiie tieorcUry. , • , . 

^ Full fiarttetdars as to the CfmstituUon^ Condiiiom and Rfiteet the together 

Form and Itutructions to parties teUhing to effect Assurances^ wdiJbefimeidedfree 
^ twip fl/‘ /Wto, obtained m per mnah application at the /oUowing Offices t — Aoba 

messenger'** Offices Bklihe— “ Gr^gefto” Office} Lauo&b — ** Ohronkk" Office; 

Oj^ccf Sbramporp,<^** qf India” Ojke; and at the 

'in Bombat and Madras, w at any ^ their regsdar Agencies 




MXCDICAl., 1NVAI.ID, 

AND ( ' 

GENERAL LIFE* ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

« Batablish^d in 1B4>1- 

Head Offices^ 25 ^ Pall Mall^ London. 

The Directors of the Indian Branchy believing that the 
^system of monthly payments is more convenient to a great 
portion of the^ Indian Community than any other, beg to 
subjoin a Table of Assurances which may be effected jvitb 
this Company for a Monthly Premium of a Gold Mohur. 


next births 
day. 

Ciidl. 

MiUtary. 

( 

-o 

With profits. 

Without 

Profits. 

With Profits. 

Without 
^ Profits. 


Rs. 

Rs- 

Rs- 

Rs. 


20 

6305 

6772 

5224 

5714 

20 

25 

5541 

6096 

4812 

5224 . 

25 

30 

5079 

5541 

4460 

4812 

30 

35 

4252 

4689 

’ 4156 

Mm 

35 

40 

3810 

4156 

3810 

’ 4156 

40 

45 

3386 

3657 

3386 

3657 

45 

50 

3099 

3386 ' 1 

3099 

3386 

60 

65 

2729 

2998 

2612 i 

2857 

55 

60 

2286 

2505 

2230 

2406 

m 

|60 

i 


Amounts assured for the same Monthly Premiu^i at 
intermediate ages, in proportion. 

•* 

These rates arc lower than those of any other Office. 


Reference is requested to separate announcements of this 
Company. Prospectuses may be had on application to the 
Secretary or any of his Agents. 

^ P. G. P. Neison, 
Actuary of the Company . 
P. M. Tait, 

Secy, to the Branch in Jpdia, 


Calcutta j Aprils 1853. 





ST. ANDRE W'S LIBRARY, 

CALCUTTA. 


MESSRS. THACKER, SPINK AND CO/S LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS . 
GOODEVE ON THE 

SKanagremeiit of Children In Zndla. 

Neto Edition, Pricey 4 R$, 

Messrs Thacker, Spink and Co havo much pleasure in announoingf that 
they havo just received a second supply of a new edition of the above 
work, wiiicb has been revised and much enlarged by the Author, 


The ]hengral DlBponsatory* 

Chiefly compiled from the works of Roxburgh, Wallich, Royle, Lintlley, and 
Others. By W. B. O’Sliaugbnessy, M. D., late Professor of Chemistry and 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Art. L — 1. The Coran^ 

2. Sirat Hishami: the Biography of Mahomet, hy Ibn Hish&f^ 

3. Sirat JV&ckidu 

4. Sirat Tabaru 

The light in which we view the stories of former times, 
varies with the medium through which they have been handed 
down to us. The exploits of Hercules carry less conviction 
than the feats of the heroes of Troy ; while the wanderings of 
Ulysses and the adventures of the early founders of Rome, 
again, are regarded with incomparably more distrust than the 
history of the Peloponnesian war, or the fortunes of Julius 
Caesar. Thus there are three great divisions of ancient narra- 
tive. Legendary tales are based upon the most evanescent 
materials, and it is often doubtful whether they shadow forth 
abstract principles or real I’acts. Tradition and the rhapsodies 
of bards, have, for their object, actual or supposed events ; but 
the impression of these events is liable to become* distorted, 
from the imperfection of the vehicle which conveys them to pos- 
terity. It is to the contem|)orary historian alone, or to history 
deriving its facts from contemporary records, that the mind 
accords a reliance, which, proportioned to the means and the 
fidelity of the writer, may rise even to certainty. 

The narrative which we now possess, of the origin of Islam, 
does not belong exclusively to any one of these three classes. 
It is legendary, for it contains multitudes. of wild myths, such 
as the Light of Mahomet,” and the cleansing of his heart. 
It is traditional, since th6 main material of the story is oral 
tradition, not recorded until Islam had attained to its full 
growth. But it possesses also some of the elements of history, 
because there are contemporary records, of undoubted authority, 
to which we can still refer. The Moslem traditions, too, are of 
a peculiar and' systematic ebameter, and in some respects have 
an authority not claimable by common tradition. 

From this mixture of apparently^ heterogeneous atid incohe- 
rent materials, it might be suppos^ difficult, if not sometimea 


; "irOTTBOES BOB BlOQBAPQY OF llfAHOMET. 

'' * • 
impossiblcj to extract a uniform and consistent account of the 
Arabian prophet, the various points of which shall be supported 
by sufficient evidence or probability- It is our object, in the 
present paper, to elucidate this topic; to enquire into the avail- 
able sources for such a history, and the degree of credit to which 
they are entitled. 

There are but two main sources, from which it is possible to 
draw materials for tracing the life of Mahomet and the rise 
of Islam, These are the Cob an, and the Traditions of his 
folfowers. Two minor sources may be added, namely, contem- 
porary documents, and the verses of Arab poets; but these have 
been, for the most part, transmitted by tradition, and may with 
■ propriety ,be treated as coming under the same head. 

What dependence, then, can be placed on these sources — 
what is their individual merit as historical documents, and what 
their comparative value, in relation to each other ? To the 
solution of these questions, we propose now to address our- 
selves. 

The Coran consists exclusively of the revelations or com- 
mands, which Mahomet professed, from time to time, to receive 
through Gabriel as a message direct from God himself, and 
which, under an alleged divine direction, he delivered to all 
with whom he came in contact.* Shortly after its reception, 
each pretended revelation was recited by Mahomet, and in ge- 
neral was committed to writing by some one of his followers,! 
upon leather, palm-leaves, stones, or such other rude materials 


.♦ This is strictly the Mahometan doctrine ; but is not improbable, that those 
portions of the Coran, in a wild and rhapsodical stylof were originally co!Tip»)sed 
without that exclusive dress of a message from the Most High, which characterizes 
all but some of the earliest Suras (as the xci., c., cil., ciii). When Maliomefs die was 
cast of assuming that great name as the Speaker, in his pretended revelations (the 
turning point in nis career), then the earlier Suras would be regarded as eitiauating 
in the same manner tlirectly from the Deity, Hence we find that Mahometans rigidly 
include euary word of the Coran in the C&l alldhu, or ** thus saith the Lord and 
it is one of their arguments against our Scriptures, that they are not entirely cast 
in the some mould. 

t In Uie latter part of his career, the prophet had many Arabic amanuenses, some 
of them occasional, as Ali and Othm4n, others official, as Zeid ibn Thilbit (who 
also learned Hebrew expressly to conduct Mahomct*s business at Medina.) In Wdc- 
kitly's collection of despatches, the writers are mentioned, and they amount to four- 
teen. Some say there were four-and-twenty of his followers whom he used more or 
less as scribes; others, as many as forty-two {WtiVs Mokamed p. 860.) In his early 
Meocau life, he could not have had these facilities ; hut even then his wife, Kliadl|ja, 
(who could read the sacred Scriptures) might have recorded his revelations ; or 
Waraca, Ali, or Abu Baer. At Medlim, Obey ibn Kab is mentioned as one who 
ixsed to record the inspired recitations of Mahomet ( WAchidi, jo. 277^.) Abdallah 
■ ibn Sad, another, was excepted from 4he Meccan amnesty, because he had falsified 
the revriation dietcaeti to him by the Prophet {WeiVs Mohamed^p. 348.) 

It is also evident that the revelations were recorded, because they are called fre* 
<;|netitly throughout the Coran itself, Kit&h, ** the writing’ Scriptures.” 
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as conveniently came to hand These divine messages conti- 
nued throughout the three-and-twenty years of his prophetical 
life, BO that the last portion did not appear till the year of his 
’ death. The canon was then closed, but the cont.!:nts were never, 
during the ProphetV life-time, sysfematically arranged, or even 
collected together. We have no certain knowledge as to bow 
the originals were preserved. That there was no special deposi- 
tory for their preservation, is evident from the mode in which 
the various fragments had to be sought for, after Mahomet’s 
death. Much of the Coran possessed but a temporary interest, 
arising out of circumstances which soon ceased to be important ; 
and it seems to be doubtful, whether the prophet intended such 
passages for public worship, or even for eventual currency.* If " 
this be true, it is little likely that he would take any pains to 
preserve these portions. Whether he retained under his own eye 
and custody the more important parts, we have no indication ; 
perhaps he regarded them as sufficiently safe in the current co- 
pies, guarded by the almost miraculous tenacity of the Arab 
memory. The later, and the more necessary, revelations were 
probably left with the scribes who recorded them, or laid up 
in the habitation of some one of his wives.f However this 
may have been, it is very certain that, when Mahomet died, 

♦ Weil holds the opinion, that Mahomet rather destroyed or f?ave away these parts 
of his revelations (Mohamed^ p. 34!>, note 549), and that {^reat portiOTis have thus been 
lost (p. 351). lie Wther holds, that Mahomet did not intend the abrogated passages 
to be inserted in the Coraii {Einleitung, p. 46.) But this cannot be admitted as a 
general rule, for Mahomet lost no opportunity of impressinf^ on his people, that the 
xehole of his revelation was a direct message from God, to be reverentiafiy preserved 
and repeated; and as tlie caiicclle<l passages are so frequent, and inwrought into the 
very substance of the Coran, we cannot doubt that it was repeated by Mahomet and 
by his followers during his life-time, with the abrogated passages included as at pre- 
sent. Had he excluded them in his recitation, we may be sure that his followers also 
would have done so. We must remember that Mahomet, who always led tho public 
devotions, repeated a portion of the Coran at each celebration of them. 

t The later revelations are much more uniform* and their connection less broken 
and fragmentary, than in the case of the earlier Suras ; and thi%may have resulted in 
part from the greater care taken of them, as supposed in the teat, though no doubt 
in part also from their actual composition being more sober and loss rhapsodical. 

There is a tradition that Abdallah ibn Masdd wrote Idown a verse from Mahomet’s 


traditions, the incident is told with the miraculous addition that it occurred simul- 
taneously ill the copies of a number of Mahomet’s followers (IVeifs Getchichie der 
Chalifm, L 168). This, however, is absurd, and we prefei* the explanation (if there bo 
any truth in the tradition at all), that the erasure occurred in tiie originM whilst in 
Mahomet’s own keeping. 

If the originals were retained by Mahomet, they must needs have been in the cus- 
tody of one of his wives ; as at Medina, the prophet had no special house of his own, 
but dwelt by turns in the abodes of each of his wive.9. As Omar committed nis 
exemplar to the keeping of Haphsa, may it nob have been in imitation of Mahomet’s 
own practice ? The statement made by Sale' {Prelim, disc.^ p. 77), that tlie frag- 
mentary revelations were cast promiscuously into a chest, does not seem bonto out 
by any good authority. 
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there was nowhere any complete deposit of the original tran- 
Boripts, and it seems doubtful whether they were then «even 
generally in existence. 

But the preservation of the Coran during Mahomet^s life ' 
was not dependent on any such uncertain &rchive8. The Coran 
was the cornerx^stone of Islam. The recital of a portion form- 
ed an essential part of every celebration of public worship ; and 
its private perusal and repetition was enforced as a duty, and a 
privilege fraught with the richest religious merit. This is the 
universal voice of early tradition, and may be gathered from 
the Coran itself. It was accordingly committed to memory, 
more or less, by every adherent of Islam, and the extent of 
this knowledge was reckoned one of the chief distinctions of 
nobility.* The habits of Arabia favored this task. Passion- 
ately fond of poetry, yet possessed of but limited means and 
skill in committing to writing the previous effusions of their 
bards, the Arabs were wont to imprint them on the living 
tablets of their hearts: the recollective faculty was thus cul- 
tivated to the highest pitch, and it was applied, with all the 
ardour of an awakened Arab spirit, to the Coran. Such was 
the tenacity of their memory, and so great their powers of ap- 
plication, that, according to early tradition, several of Maho- 
met’s followers could even, during his life-time, repeat his entire 
revelations with the most scriipuTous accuracy. f 

"We are not, however, to assume, that the entire Coran was 
at that period repeated in a fixed order. Tlie present compila- 
tion, indeed, is held by the Moslems to follow the arrangement 
prescribed by Mahomet ; and early tradition might also appear 
to imply some known sequence. J But this is incredible ; for 

• TIius he who had! been the most versed in the Goran, among^ a heap of martial 
martyrs, was honored with the first buriaJ. The same distinction entitled its posses- 
sor to the post of /mdm, or conductor of Uie public prayers (a post closely connected 
with that of Govemn^ent,) and to pecuniary rewards. Thus, aner the usual distribu- 
tion of the spoils taj^en on the field of Cadesia, A. H. 14, the residue was divided 
amonf; those who knew most of the Coran. {Caussia de Perc, Hist, des Arahts 
p. 486.) 

+ WAckidi mentions four or five such persons, and likewise several others, who 
wanted but little of being able to repeat the entire revelation before Mahomet'o 
death. {Pp. 172. 270.) “ 

When, according to Mahometan idiom, we speak of “the entire revelation,” we 
mean of course that which was preserved and current in Mahomet's later days, exclu- 
sive of that which may possibly have been lost or destroyed or become obsolete. 

X Thus Wackidi mentions a few of the comf>anioi!is, who could repeat the whole 
Coran in a given time^ which would seem to imply some usual connection of the parts,, 
but the original tradition n^ay have referred to those portions only which were com- 
monly used by Mahomet in public worship, and these may have been placed, botil in. 
the copies and memory, in some understood order : or more likely the tradition re- 
fers to a later period, after tlxe order had been fixed by Omar’s compilation, and by a 
ffxnmon error referred to an earlier date. There was no fixed order observed (as in 
Uie Christian “Lessons,”) in the portions of the Goran recited at public prayers. 
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had any fixed order been obserred or sanctioned by the Pro- 
phet^it would unquestionably ha^ b^en preserved in the sub- 
^ sequent collection. Now the Coran, as we have it, follows in 
'the disposition of its several parts no intelligible arrangement 
whatever, either of subject or time ; and it is inconceivable that 
Mahomet should have enjoined its recital invariably in this con- 
catenation, We must even doubt whether the number of the 
Suras, or chapters, was determined by Mahomet as we now liave 
it,* and as to the internal sequence and disposition of each Suig, 
it cannot, in most cases, have been that enforced by the Prophet. 
The chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and anon disjoined, as 
well by chronology as by the sense — a portion produced at 
Medina often preceding its context revealed long before at 
Mecca — sometimes an early command placed after a later one 
that cancels it, or an argument suddenly disturbed by the in- 
terjection of a sentence utterly foreign to its purport : all this 
forbids us to believe that the present, or indeed any complete 
arrangement, was in use during Mahomet’s life-time. 

On the other hand, there does not appear reason to doubt 
that several at least of the Suras are precisely the same, both 
in matter and order, as Mahomet left them ; t that the 
remainder, though often resembling a Mosaic of various materi- 


The choice of passaf^G was fortuitous. Thus Abu Huroira oue daj^ took credit tor 
himself for rcmeiuberiiiff which Sura the Prophet bad read the day before. ( TOcAicK, /i. 
170^.) On ur^^ent occasions (as on that of Omaris assassiTiatioii), a short Sura used to 
be read. It is only 'wi private recitals that the teAo/e, or Large portions, are said to> 
have been recited consecutively. 

The common idea of the Mahometans, that the Coran was fixed by Mahomet, as wo 
have it now, originates in the tradition which says that Gabriel liad an annual recita- 
tion of the whole with their Propliet, as well as in the desire to augment tlie authow- 
ty of their present edition. 

* But there is reason to believe that the chief of these, and the passages in most 
common use, were so fixed. Some of them are spoken of in early and well-authen^ 
ticated traditions, as- referred to by ISlahomet himself. Thus he recalled the adjntora 
at the discomfiture of Honcin by shouting to them as “ the me» of the j&'nra Uucr '* 
(“the cow.”) • 

Several persons are stated in the traditions as ha'dng learnt by heart a certain 
number of Suras in Mahomet’s life-time. Thus Abdalliui ibii Masud learned seventy 
Suras from the Prophet’s own mouth, p. 169^) ; and Mahomet on his death.- 

bed repeated seventy Suras, ** among which were the seven long ones.” (W, p. 112f ) 
These appear to be good traditions, and signify a recognized division of at least a part 
©f the revelation into Suras, if not a usual order iu repeating the Suras themselves. 

Weil has a learned note {Mohammed, p. 361) on the meaning of the word ‘‘Sura,^ 
as used by Mahomet •, it was probably at first employed to designate any portiou 
©f his revelation, or a string of verses ; but it soou afterwards, even during Ma- 
homet’s life-time, acquired its present technical meaning. 

+ Where whole Suras were revealed at once, this would naturally be the case ; but 
short passages in driblets, and often single verses, were given forth at a time as occa- 
sion required, and with regard to these, it is asf^rted in some traditions that Mabon^ 
used to direct his amanuensis to enter them in such and such a Sura, or rather **'iA 

the Sura which treated of such and such a sulject,” ) I ij ^ ^ 
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als, rudely dove-tailed together, is yet composed of genuine frag- 
ments, some of considerable size, and'for the most part, fcdlow- 
ing the connection in which they were recited at the public 
prayers, and committed to memory or to paper by the earliest* 
Moslems.* The irregular interjection, arid disorderly concate- 
nation of the smaller fragments, has indeed very frequently 
destroyed the sequence, and produced the chaotic confusion we 
now find. Still the fact remains, that the fragments themselves 
'^gere Mahomet’s own composition, and were committed to me- 
mory or writing under his instructions ; and this fact stamps 
the toran, not merely as formed out of the Prophet’s words and 
sentences^ but in the main as his in relation to the context like- 
wise. 

However retentive the Arab memory, we should still have 
regarded with distrust a transcript made entirely from that 
source. But there is good reason for believing, that many 
fragmentary copies of the whole Coran, or of nearly the Whole 
of it, were made by Mahomet's followers during his life. Even 
if we admit that writing had been but lately introduced into 
Mecca, t it was without doubt generally known there long 

{Mishcai p. 526 — See also the Persian Cammenlary), This, if an authentic tradition 
{and it may be founded on fact)^ would indicate that JMahouiet wished the Coraii to be 
arranged accordjng to its matter, ami not chronologically. 

The traditions given above, as to tlie number of Suras some of the companions could 
repeat, and whicli Mahomet himself repeated on his death.bed, would seem to point 
to the existence of such Suras in a complete and tiiiishcd form. 

* Anecdotes are told of some who used, in reciUition, especially when tired, to pass 
, over passages from tlie similar termination of the verses, and of others who, having 
done so, could spontaneously correct themselves. Such homoiofeleuta arc of very 
frequent recurrence, from the rythm of the verses being formed by common-place 
repetitions, as suffixes of God's attributes, &c. The anecdotes certainly suppose a 
settled order of the parts repeated ; and though the period referred to is subsequent 
to Mahomet's death, yet the power of such eoitnected repetition was most likely 
obtained daring his life-time, and before the collection into one volume. 

f Messrs. Be^cv and Caussiu de Perceval concur in fixing the date of the intro- 
duction of Arabic writing into Mecca at A. D. 5G0. {M6m. de P Acad,^ vol. L.,p. 306 — 
C?. de Perc. L,p. 294. ) The chief authority is contained in a tradition given by Ibn 
]l{,hainc^n. According to this, the Arabic system was invented by Mor&mir at 
Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was thence introduced, shortly after its inven- 
tion, into Mecca by Harb, the father of AbO Sofidn, Mahomet's great opponent 
(Ibn Khalliciini by Slque^ voU 284 [480].) Other traditions give a later date, but 
C. de Perceval reconciles the discrepancy by referring them rather to the advent 
'Of a zealous and successful teacher, tlian to the first introduction of the system. 
(Vdl, 7.,p. 295.) 

Either the above traditions are erroneous, or some other sort of writing than the 
Arabic, was known long before the date specified, t. e. A.D. 660. Thus Abd al Muttalib 
is described as writing from Mecca, to his maternal relatives at Medin^ for help in 
liis younger days, t. e. about A. D. 520, or so. And still farther back, in the middle 
of the fifth century, Cussei addressed a wriUen demand of a similar tenor, to his 
■brother in Arabia Petrtea, — Tedtari^ 18 & 28.) 

*The Himyar or Masnetd writing is said, by Ibn Khallican, not to have been allowed 
out of Yemen. < J., p. 295) ; but the vcfses quoted by C, do Perceval {voh 7., ». 5106) 
vould seem to imply that it had been known and used by the Meccans, and was, in fact 
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before Mahomet assumed his prophetical office* Very many 
of hij followers are expressly mentioned, as occasionally em- 
ployed by the Prophet at Medina, in writing his letter or des- 
•patches. And, though himself ^delighting in the title of the 
** Illiterate Prophet,^ and abstaining, by nece'^sity or design^ 
from the use of penmanship, he was by no means adverse to 
the art. The poorest of the Meccan captives, taken at Badr, 
were offered their release on condition that they should first 
teach a certain number of the ignorant people of Medina to 
write.* And although the inhabitants of Medina were rrtTt 
so generally educated as the Meccans, yet many of them are 
distinctly noticed by Wackidi as having been able to write 
before Islam, f 

The ability being thus possessed, it may safely be inferred, 
that what was so indefatigably committed to memory, would 
be committed to writing also. We •find likewise, that when 
a tribe joined Islam, Mahomet deputed one or mo:t;;p of his fol- 
lowers to teach them the Coran and the requirements of his 
religion; we. know that they frequently carried written instruc- 
tions with them on the latter point, and it is natural to con- 
clude that they would provide themselves with transcripts of 
the more important parts of the revelation also, especially 
of those upon which the ceremonies of Islam were founded, 
and of such as were usually recited at the public prayers4 
Besides the references made in the Coran itself to* its own ex- 


BTipplatitted by the Arabic. The Syriac and Hebrew were also known, and probably 
used extensively in Medina and tl'ie northern parts of Arabia from u remote period. 

Whatever, in lino, the system employed may have been, it is evident that writhyf 
of some sort was^nown and practised at Mecca loll^? before A. D. 660. And at all 
events, the frc(iucnt notices of written papers leave us no room to doubt that Ara- 
bic writing was well known and not uncommonly practised there in Mahomet's 
early days. ’We cannot think with Weil, that any great “ want of writing materials'* 
could have been felt, even “ by the poorer Moslems in the early days of Islam. ” 
(Mohammed^ p. 360.) Reeds and palm-leaves would never be wanting. 

• Thus Wdckidif p, lOl J, relates “ Now the people of^Mccca were able to write, but 
those of Medina wore unaccustomed to the ai*t. "w hen, therefore, the captives coul,d 
not pay any ransom, the Prophet made over to each of them ten of the lads of Medina, 
and when these lads became exjMjrt in writing, that stood for the ransom of the 
captives." 

f Tims to cite one of a score of instances, "Abu Abas used to write Ara.bic before' 
the rise of Islam, while as yet writing was rare among the Arabs.” {Wdekidifp, 269. 

J A curious illustration of this is given in the case of the despatch and embassy 
to the Himyarites ; the ambassador, Harith ibn Abi Rabia, among other thhigs was. 

told to direct them to ** translate,* (perhaps " explain”—- the Coran 

when they recited it in a foreign tongue or dialect. fWdekidi, p, 66. J 

Abdallah ibn Abbfts is mentioned as a good " translator” (peiyhaps" e9tplamer”)x>f 
the Coran. 174.) . 
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iatence in a written form, * we have express mention niadey 
in Omar’s conversion, of a copy of Sura XX. used by his 
sister’s family for their private devotional reading. This refers 
to a period preceding, by three< or four years^ the emigration to * 
Jledina. If transcripts of the revelation were made« and in 
common use, at that early time, when the followers of l^lam 
were few and oppressed, it seems a sure deduction that they 
must have multiplied exceedingly when the Prophet came to 
power, and his book formed the law of the greater part of 
Arrabia. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add, that the limitations 
already applied to the Coran, as committed to memory, must 
be equally understood here. The transcripts were mere frag- 
mentary copies, compiled, if at all, with little or no reference 
to concatenation of subject and date. The Suras chiefly^ used 
in public worship, or the most favourite and meritorious for 
private penjsal and recitation, would be those of which the 
greatest number of copies existed. Transcripts of the earlier 
Suras, and of those ef evanescent interest, if extant at all, would 
be few in nuinber.f 

Such was the condition of the text of the Coran during 
Mahomet’s life, and such it remained for about a year after his 
death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and fragmen- 
tary copies of it increasing daily. These sources would cor- 
respond closely with each other ; for the Coran, even in the 
Prophet’s life-time, was regarded with superstitious awe, as 
containing the very words of God bimself, so that any variations 
would be reconciled by a direct reference to Mahomet, J 
and after bis death, to the originals where they existed, or to 
the transcripts, and to the memory of the Prophet’s confidential 
friends and amanuenses. * 

It was not till the overthrow of Moseilama, that a fearful 

t 

* We have befbr# alluded to the evidence conveyed by the name “ KitAb,” Other 

passages involve the ex.isten(a3 of copies in common use thus — **The Coran none 

shall touch the same, excepting those who are oleaii” (Sura LVl. 80.) This is an 
early Meccan Sura, and the passage is referred to by Omar's sister, when he desired, 
before his conversion, to take her copy of Sura XX. into his hands. Such pas- 
sages are moreover evidence of the extreme care, if not awe, with which all transcripts 
of the Coran woiH he treated, and they served as an additional safeguard against 
corruption. ' 

t Those revelations, however, must be excepted, which related to individuals. Such 
passages as praised or exculpate certain parties, would be most carehiUy treasured up 
by those to whom they referred, and by their families, however little interest they 
ii^ht possess for any one else, «. p. the verses in Sura XXIV., regarding ^esha! 
Sura lx. 130, respecting Kab ihn Mdlik, and others, who were pardoned for not 
accompanying TabOk expedition. • 

t See ifkstaiiab of such references made to Mshomet by Omar, Abdallah ibn Ma» 
pho, and Obey ibn Kttb, at pp. 631 A 633, ee/. /. qf the MitkaU^ Eng. TVmifhMSea. 
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carnage having taken place amongst the Moslems at Yem&ma^ * 
and great numbers of the best Coran*reciters having been 
slain^ the idea appears first to have occurred to Omar^ that 
* difficulties would be experienced regarding the Coran, when 
all those who had if in their memories should have passed 
away. I fear/’ said he, addressing tlie Caliph Abu Baer, 
that the slaughter may again wax hot amongst the readers 
‘ of the Coran, in other fields of battle ; and that much may 

* be lost from the Coran. f I think, , therefore, that thoji 

* shouldest give orders for the collection of the Coran.” Abu 
Baer, coinciding in this view, thus made known his wishes to 
Zeid ibn Thabit. — Thou art a young and wise man, against 
' whom none amongst us can cast any imputation, and thou 
^ usedst to write down the inspiration of the Prophet of the 

* Lord. Do thou, therefore, search out the Coran, and bring 

* it together.” So new and unexpected was the enterprise, 
that Zeid at first shrank from the task, and doubted the pro^ 
priety of attempting that which Mahom^ himself had never 
done. He yielded at last to the joint entreaties of Abu Baer 
and of Omar, and seeking out the fragments of the Coran from 
every quarter, gathered it together, from date-leaves and 
‘ tablets of white-stone, and from the breasts of men.”t By 
the labours of Zeid, these scattered and disorderly fragments 
were reduced to the order and pseudo-sequence ia which wo 

* The exact date of the battle of Yeraitma is uncertain. Wackidi makes it to fall 
in Habi I., A. II. 12, or one year after MahomeVs death, and Abu Mashiir follows him. 
Tabari mcTitioiis the 11th year of the Hegira, and others give the end of that year. 
The latter opinion is the likeliest, as Khalid set out for Irak after the battle, and in the 
beginuiiLg or A. H. 12. ' Weil would place it iu Shab^n of A. H. 11, or only about five 
months after Mahomet’s death, which apparently leaves too little time for the inter- 
vening transactions. (' Weirs Gesch, der Clmlifen J.fp.27 — Wdekidi, p, 195, ei passim' J 

t viJ ^ 1 ^ C^ide Mishcai, vol. L p, 524, Eng. Translation^ 

Eh. VULfCh. iii.,pLQ») 

$ J Vy '-j b I * 


signifies branches of the date-tree, on which thSre arc no leaves ; it appears, 
however, here to mean datc-?euue«. signifies thin white stones. Tlie commentary 


CD this passage of theilft^Acaf adds traditions to the efi'cct that 2eid gathered the Coran 
also from fragments of parchment or paper* ( pieces of leather^ 

^ S ) ^ and the shoulder and the | rib bones of camels and goats 

iLff SI j L- s UiS 8 I J (Jlfishcatf as above.) Leather was frequently used for writ- 
ing ; many of Mahomet’s treaties and letters are mentioned as recorded on it, some- 
times red leather is specified. ( Wdekidi, p. 59.) There is a carious tradition regard- 
ing a man who used a leather letter received from Mahomet, for the purpose of mend* 
ingj^ bucket, and whose family were thence called the Bani children of 

the mender" or *cehhler" {Wuenidif p. Oi.) 
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novir find them^ and in which it is pretended that Zeid was 
wont to repeat the Coran before Mahbmet. The original /^opy* 
prepared by Zeid^ appears to have been kept by Abu Baer 
during the short remainder of his reign ; it then came into 
Omar’s possession, and was by him committed to the custody 
of his daughter Haphsa, one of the Prophet’s widows. Thus 
the authorized text continued during the ten years’ caliphate 
of Omar.* 

But various readings, either at first existed, or soon crept into 
tlie copies of this edition. These began to scandalize the 
Moslems : the Coran sent down by the Lord was one, but if 
there were several varying Corans, what became of its unity ? 
Hodzoifa had warred both in Armenia and Adzerbaijan, and 
observed the different coranic readings of the Syrians and of 
the men of Irak; alarmed at the variations, he warned Othman, 
and called upon him to interpose and “ stop the people, before 
^ they should differ regarding their scriptures, as did the J ews 
' and Christians.”t To remedy the evil, the Caliph had recourse 
again to Zeid, with %hom he associated three Coreishites of 
Mecca. $ The previous original was obtained from Haphsa’s 
depository, and a careful recension of the whole set on foot. 
In case of difference between Zeid and his ^coadjutors, the 
voice of the latter, as demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom, 
was to preponderate ; and thus was the new collation assimi* 
lated to the Meccan dialect, in which the Prophet had given 
utterance to his inspiration. § Transcripts were multiplied and 
forwarded to the chief cities in the empire, and all the pre- 
viously existing copies were, by the Caliph’s command, com- 


* This consistent account is derived from the traditions in the Mishcat. The 
authorities in Wdckidi vary. Abu Baer is said to have been “ the first who collected 
the Coran into one book.” (P. 216.) “He died before he had collected the Coraii,” 
(probably rt is meant “ /inisfesd the collection.”) fP. 219J.) “ Omar was the first to 
collect the Coran intp ore volume.” ( P. 234^.) But at P. 237 we read, that “ he died 
before ho had collected the Coran.” This may probably be a loose mode of intimat- 
ing; that his was not the final collection. 

X Zeid, it will be remembered, was an adjutoTt and native of Medina. 

§ It is one of the maxims of the Moslem world, (sup]ported, perhaps, by the revela>» 
tion itself) (see Sura XI. 2), that the Coran is incorruptible, imd preserved from error, 
and variety of reading, by the miraculous interposition of Goa himself. In order 
tlierefore, to escape the scandal of the transaction here detailed, they hold that the 
Curan, as to its external dress, was revealed in seven dialects of the Arabic tongue. ( See 
Traditions at p. 620, vol. I. of the Mishcat — W^s Mohammed, p, 349, note 661.) It is 
not improbable, that Mahomet himself may have originated or countenanced some 
idea of this kind to avoid the embarrassment of differing versions of the same reve- 
lation also WeiVs ^inleiiungt 48.) 
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mitted to the flames.# The old original was returned to 
H^bsa’s custody. 

The recension of Othman has been handed down to us 
* unaltered. So carefully, indedd, has it been preserved, that 
there are no variations of importance — we might almost say 
no variations at all — amongst the innumerable copies of the 
Coran scattered throughout the vast bounds of the empire of 
Islam. Contending and embittered factions, originating in the 
murder of Othman himselfi within a quarter of a century 
from the death of Mahomet, have ever since rent the Maho- 
metan world. Yet but One Coban has always been current 
amongst them ; and the consentaneous use of it by all, up to 
the present day, is an irrefragable proof, that we have now 
before us the self-same text prepared by the commands of 
that unfortunate Caliph, f There is probably no other work 
which has remained twelve centuries with so pure a text. The 
various readings are wonderfully few in number, and are 
chiefly confined to differences in the vowel points and diacriti- 
cal signs ; but as these marks were inveifted at a later date, 
and did not exist at all in the early copies, they can hardly be 
said to affect the text of Othm&n.{ 


* Mishcat, vol. j), 625. Wackidi, however, mentions, that iioelve persons were 
empIoye<l by Othmilii in this worlv, amonpf whom were Obey ibn Ka!> and Zeid. The 
throe Cor<‘ish noticed in the text were probably umpires from am^iiji^st the twelve. 
( Wuchidif p. 278 J. ^ 

t The Moslems would have us believe, that some of the self-same copies, penned by 
Othman, or by his order, are still in existence. M. Quatrem^ro has collected a num- 
ber of facts bearing on this head. {Journal Asiatique, pp^^let sea.) 

The very copy which the Caliph held in his hand, when he was murdered, is said to 
have been preserved in the village of Antartus. Others hold that leaves of it were 
treasured up in ihe grand iJios(iuo of Cordova; Edri.si describes in detail the forma- 
lities with which they were treated : they were finally transferred to Fez or Telcmsan. 
Ibn Batdla,when(jn the fourteenth century) he visited Basra, declares tliat thi.-! Coraii 
was then in its mosque, and that the marks of the Caliph’s blood were still visible 
at the words “ God shall avenge thee against them”- Sura II., 138. {Lee's transla- 
tion, p,S5.) [Wackidi, p. Idli, states that the unfortunate Caliph’s blood ran down 
to these words.] Others of Othinan’s originals are said to be preserved in Egypt 
Morocco, and Damascus; as well as at Mecca and Medina. The Medina copy is 
stated to have a note at its end, relating that it was cqpipiled by the injunctions of 
Othman, and the compilers’ names are given {Ct^. Oayangos Spain, vol I., pp. 222— 
224, & 497, 498, and Weits Einleit,p. 61.) In Quatreradre’s conclusion, that though 
the preservation of such copies is not impossible, yet the accounts on the subjeet 
are of doubtful authority, we are disposed to concur. It ap^Vs very unlikely that 
any of Othmdn’s copies can have escaped the innumerable changes of dynasty and 
party, to which every part of the Moslem world has been subjected. Any very anoU 
eiit copy would come, however unfounded the claim, to be called that of Othmin. 

I There are, however, instances of variation in the letters themselves, and these 
arc not confined to difference in the dots as for (Sura. VII. 58 and 

XXV. 49); for (IV. 83) ; but extend sometime|pto the form 

of the letters as (LXXXI. 23;) U- ij-# .for I ^(XXII. 
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Since^ then, we possess the undoubted text of Othmdn’s 
recension, it remains to be enquired wiiether that text w^ an 
honest re-production of Abu Baer’s edition, with the variations 
reconciled; and there appears Ho be the fullest ground for 
believing that it was so. No early or trUst-worthy traditions 
throw out any suspicions of unfair dealing against Othman."* 
The Shiahs, indeed, of later times, pretend, that Othmdn left out 
Suras and passages which favored Ali. But this is incon- 
ceivable. He could not possibly have done so without being 
observed at the time; and it cannot be imagined that Ali and 
his followers — not to mention the whole body of the Mussul- 


This aJaiost incre(lit)le purity of text, in a book so widely scattered over the world, 
and continually copied l)y people of different tonjruoH and lands, is undoubtedly 
owing- mainly to Othmfin's recension, and the odiciai enforcement of his one edition. 
To countenance a various reading was an oflfence against the state, ami punished as 
such. An instance may be found in WeiVs History of the CahphSj voL II., p. C7C. 
Yet the vju'ious readings, for which the learned Abul Hasan was persecuted, appear 
to have been very innocent and harmless to the state. We need not womhir that, 
when such means were resorted to, a pci*fcct uniformity of text has hcen Tnuintained. 
To compare (as the Moslems are fond of doing) their pure text, with the various 
readings of our Scriptures, is to compare things between the history and essential 
points of which there is no analogy. 

♦ Weil, indeed, impugns Othman’s honesty by saying that he committed the task 
not to the most learned men, but to those most devoted to himself (Chalif. I.,p. 167.) 
But he Bccins herein mistaken ; for Wackidi, as we have seen, holds that Othman 
selected twelve men fot the work, among whom was Obey ilm Kabaswell as Zeid. 
Abdullah ilm Masdd, it is tru<‘, was vexed at Zeid being entrusted with the revi- 
sion, and cast snsijieions iii)on him, but this, as we shall see furtiier below, wras sim- 
ple jealousy. Zeid was selected for the first compilation by Abu Ihicr and Omar, 
and qthm&u camiot be blamed for fixing upon the same person to revise it. The 
traditions regarding Zeid are the highest and most unexceptionable that could be 
imagined {vide Wuckidi,p. 172^, 173.) He is spoken of !is “ the first man in Medina 
for his judgment, dccLsioii, reading of the Coran, and legal knowledge, during the 
caliphatt'S of Omar, Othman, Ali, and until he died in Muavia's reign.” 

The only tradition which imputes any change to Othman is one in the Miskeat (1., 
p. 52G,) where the Caliph being asked why he had joined Huras VI II. and IX. with- 
out interposing the usual formuhi, “ In the name of God &e.” is said to have an- 
swered that “ the prophet, when dictating a passage, used to direct the scribe to 
write it on the Sur^ relating to such a subject ; that Alaliomct died before explaiu- 
hig the position of Sura iX., that last revealed ; but that as it resembled in sub- 
ject the Sum V 111., he, OthuAn,had them joined together without the intervening for- 
mula.” Here certainly is no charge of corruption, or oven of changing the contents 
of the Coran, but simply a direction as to the formal collocation and heading of a 
single chapter. These is also a tradition from Dznhaby given by Weil (Chalif. y.,p, 
ICB, note) wliich apparently implies, that previous to Othmaii’s collection, tiie Coi*an, 
though arranged into Suras, wiis not brought together into one volume or series. 

« The Coran,” it says, " was composed of books ” ( ) « but Othman left it 

one book. 1^ ui ^ fijjg would correspond with the principle laid down in 

ttie commentary on the MUheat : — The difference between the collection of Abu 
Baer and O thin an, is that the object of the formei* was to gather up every- 

thing, so that no portion should be lost ; the object of the latter, to prevent any 
aiscrepancy in the cojpiea.” The former object might have been attained without ar- 
ranging the Suras into a volume. Still we incline to think that Abu Baer did so ar- 
range them. 
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mans, who fondly regarded the Coran as the w<Krd of God— 
would have permitted such a proceeding. In support of this 
^position, the following argum^ts may be adduced: — First; 
when Othman’s edition was prepared, no open breach had yet 
taken place between the Omeyads and the Alyites. The unity 
of Islam was still complete and unthreatened; All’s preten^ 
sions were undeveloped, and no sufficient object can be assign^ 
ed for the perpetration by Othman of an offence which all Mos- 
lems regard as one of the blackest dye. Second ; on the other 
hand, Ali, from the very commencement of Othmdn’s reign, 
had an influential party of adherents, strong enough in the 
end to depose the Caliph, to storm his palace, and to put an 
end to his life. Is it conceivable, that tliese men would have 
remained quiet, when tlie very evidences of their leader’s 
superior claims were being openly annihilated? Third; at 
the time of the recension, there were still multitudes alive 
who had the Conin, as originally delivered, by heart; and 
of the supposed passages favouring Ali — had any ever existed, 
there would have been numerous transcripts in the hands 
of his family and followers : both of these sources must have 
proved an effectual check upon any attempt at suppres- 
sion.* Fourth ; the party of Ali shortly after assumed an 
independent attitude, and he himself soon succeeded to the 
caliidiate. Is it possible that either he, or his party, when thus 
arrived at power, wouhl tolerate a nmtilated Coran — mutilated 
expressly to destroy his own claims? Yet we find that they 
followed one and the same Coran with their opponents, and 


* Weil supposes that Othmun threatened the severest punishments ag'alnst thole 
who did not burn all tho old manuscripts. {Gesch. der Chalifen I.,p.lG9, note.) But we 
and in reality no trace of any such severity, or indeed of any inquisitorial proceed^ 
in^s at all. Tlie new edition, find the destruction of i'ormer copies (thouji^h subse- 
quently forming a convonient accusation against Othmun,) do not appear to have 
excited at the time Any opposition. • 

The opposition and imprisonuieut of Abdallah ibn Iklasiid seem to have originated 
in his discontent and jealousy. The burning of his^ Coran, for supposed errors, 
{ChaHf. p. is not supported by any good tradition ; it was probably burnt wiUi 
all the others on the new edition being promulgated. The following is all that 
WAckidi has upon it. A tradition runs thus : — “ Abdallah ibn MasAd addressed us 
when the command was received regarding (the compilatioh or recension of) the 
Coraii ; and, referring to the verse in the Goran reprobating robbery (of the booty, 

Sura — III. 162,) he added, ‘And they have made secret robbery in the 

Coran ; and certainly if I were to recite the Goran according to the reading of 
any other person whom 1 might choose, it would bo better in ray opinion than the 
reading of Zeid. For, by the Lord ! I received seventy Suras from ttie mouth of the 
Prophet himself, at a time when Zeid was but a curly-headed urchin, playing with 
the children. Verily, if 1 know any one more learned than myself in the book of the 
Lord, I would travel to him, were it never so far.* ” (WdcAidi, p. J69.) These are the 
words evidently of a piqjucd and discontented man. Had there been any foundation 
for his calumny, we should undoubtedly have heard of it from other quarters. 
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raised not the shadow of an objection against it.* The in- 
surgents are indeed said to have made* it one of their complaints 
against Othmdn, that he had caused a new edition to be 
made of the Coran^ and had 'committed all the old copies to' 
the flames; but this was objected to simply as an unauthorized 
act^ and no hint was dropped of any alteration or omission. 
Such a supposition, palpably absurd at the time, is altogether 
an after-thought of the modern Shias. 

We may safely conclude, then, that OthmSn’s recension was, 
what it professed, to be, a re-production of Abu Baer’s edition, 
possibly with a more complete and uniform arrangement of 
the Suras, but still a faithful re-production. The most impor- 
tant question yet remains, viz., whether Abu Bacr^s edition was 
an authentic and complete collection of Mahome£s revelations. 
The following considerations induce us to believe that it was 
authentic, and in the main, as complete as at the time was 
possible. 

First, — We have no reason to doubt, that Abu Baer was a 
sincere follower of Mahomet, and an earnest believer in the 
divine origin of the Coran. Ilis faithful attachment to the Pro- 
phet’s person, conspicuous throughout his life, and his simple, 
consistent and unambitious deportment as Caliph, seem to 
admit of no other supposition. Firmly believing the revela- 
tions of his ,dcar friend to be the revelations of God himself, 
his natural object would be to secure a pure and complete 


* So far from ohjectinff to Othmfm's revision, Ali multiplied copies of this very 
version. Qiiatremerc, in the paper cited in a former note, among other MSS. sup- 
posed to have been written by Ali, mentions one which was preserved at Mesched Ali 
up to tiiG fourteenth century, and which bore his signature. Some leaves of the Coran, 
slid to have been copied % him, are now in the Lahore Tosha-khAnn ; others arc 
there, ascribed to tlie pen of his son, Husciii. Without leaning upon such uncertain 
evidence, it is abundantly suf&cient for our argument, that copies of Othman’s Coran 
were notoriously used and multiplied by All's paitizans, and have been so up to the 
present day. 

There is a eurii^is t^^adition in WSekidi to the following effect : — ** Ali delayed 
long to do liomag 0 «to Abu Baer, who, happening to meet him, asked, ‘ Art thou dis- 
pleased xnth my being elected chief T — * Nay’ replied Ali, * / have sworn with 

an oath that I shall not put oit my mantle^ excejjt for prayers^ until I have collected 
the Co'*‘an’ And it is thought that he wrote it (chronologically) according to its 
revelation. The party who received this tradition asked Ikrima about the book here 
spoken of : he knew nothing of it. But the traditionist adds— *** Had that book reach* 
ea vsy verily there had been knowledge fur us therein” {Wdekidiy p. 16S||.) A similar 
tradition appears to be referred to by Weil {Chalif p. 1G9, note) ; but the idea is 
preposterous, and Is simply an invention to exculpate Ali from the charge of having 
done homage to A bn Baer tardily. Had he really compiled a Coran of his own, we 
should have had multitudes of traditions about it, besides that the notion is incompa- 
tible with his subsequent reception of Othman’s version, 

Ali was besides deeply versed in the Coran, and his memory, if tradition be true, 
would amply have sufficed to detect, if not to restore, any passage that had been 
tampered with. Ali said of himself, “ there is not a verse in the Coran, of which I 
do not know the mattqr, the parties to whom it refers, and the place and time of its 
revelation, whether by night or by day, whether in the plains or upon the moun- 
tains.” (WdcAidi, j>, lesj.) 
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transcript of them. A similar argument applies with almost 
cquaU'orce to Omar, and the other agents in the revision. The 
^greatmassof the Moslem people were undoubtedly sincere, 

* nay, fanatical, in their belief. *From the scribes themselves, 
who were employed* in the compilation, down to the most 
humble Mussulman, who brought his little store of writing on 
stones or palm-leaves, we believe that all were influenced by 
the same earnest desire to re-produce the very words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message from the Lord. And 
a similar guarantee is possessed in the feelings of the people 
at large, in whose soul no principle was more deeply rooted, 
than an awful reverence for the supposed word of God. The 
Coran itself contains frequent denunciations against those * 
who should presume to “ fabricate anything in the name of 
the Lord, ” as well as to conceal that which he had revealed. 

Such an action, which is represented as the worst description 
of crime, we cannot believe that the first Moslems, in the 
early ardour of their faith and love, ever dared to contem- 
plate.* ^ 

Second . — The compilation was made within two years of 

• Vide Goran, Sura VI. a. 21. v*; I 

Ij tiJ AU I I 1 c) ^ J The same sentiment, in nearly 

the same words, is repeated in eleven other places. • 

The considerations above dctaile<l seem suSicient to rebut the supposition mlvanced 
1)y Dr, Weil {Mohammed^ /).350,} that Abu Biter might have colluded with Zeid, or some 
other of the Prophet's scribes, and made them produce at pleasure scraps which Ma- 
homet never gave forth, as portions of the Goran. The only passage brought forward, 
as favouring this view, is that regarding the mortality of Mahomet, quoted (or, as Weil 
holds, fabricated) by Abu Baer inuuediately after his death. The people were at the 
time so frantic wilh grief, and could so little realize that their Prophet and their 
Kuler, whom a few hours before they laid seen in the mosque apparently eonvaloscent, 
upon wliom they hung in every thing, for temporal guidance and spiritual direction, 
was no more, that they refused to believe he was really dead ; they persuaded them- 
selves, that he was only in a swoon, and would soon again return to consciousness, as 
from some heavenly journey. It was thus, that when Abu Baer ^mnded in their cars 
Mahomet's own words, ni wliich (with reference to liis perilous position in a field of 
battle) he announced his mortality, they were bewildered, and “it was as if they had 
not known that this verse had been revealed, until Abu Dacr recited it; and the people 
took it up from him, and it was forthwith in all their mouths.’* Another relates — 

“ By the Lord ! it was so, that when I heard Abu Baer repeating this, I was horror- 
struck, my limbs sliook, and I fell to the earth, and knew of a certainty tliat Maliomet 
was indeed dead.” {Wilehidi, p. ISSj— //wAdmi,p.462.)The whole cmjutnstnnces appear 
natural and readily explicable by the highly excited feelings and wild gi'ief of Omar 
and those who were with him. The traditions arc here consistent througliout with 
the Goran. IMahomet always contemplated death as awaiting him, and spoke of it as 
Bueh. (The tradition of the choice of both worlds being offered him is a liction, or 
a higlily-coloured exaggeration.) Whatever expectations of a miraculous interfer- 
ence and resuscitation Mahomet’s sudden decease may have excited, they were 
certainly warranted neitlier by tlie Goran nor by any speeches of Mahomet. We 
entirely dissent from Weil, tliat there is any suspicion whatever of the verse repeated 
by Abu Baer having been fabricated for the occasion. German criticism has hero 

S roved to be gratuitous incrcdtility. (Gnf. Weits MohammeUt 833, 050 ; hia 
?iR leitungfp, 48 ; and his Uesch. der Chalifen, vol, I.,pp. 1 & 15.; 

bdd vies - '5-74 
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Mahomet’s death.* We have seen, that several of his follow- 
ers had the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, some /)b80- 
lete fragments,) by heart ; that every Moslem treasured it up 
more or less in his memory? and, that there were official* 
reciters of it, for public worship and tuition, in every quarter 
to which Islam extended. These formed an unbroken link, a 
living stereotype, between the revelation fresh from Mahomet’s 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. The people had thus 
not only the sincere and fervent spirit to desire a faithful copy 
of the Coran, but they had the means of securing their wish. 

Third . — The same, if not a greater, security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transcripts, which existed in 
Mahomet’s life-time, and must have greatly multiplied before 
the Coran was thrown together. These were in the hands^ 
probably, of all who could read. And as the compilation of 
Abu Baer came into immediate and unquestioned use, it is 
reasonable to conclude that it embraced and corresponded with 
every extant fragment, and, therefore^ by common consent, 
superseded them all. We hear of no fragments that were 
intentionally omitted by the compilers, nor of any that differed 
from the received edition. Had there been any such discover- 
able, they would undoubtedly have been preserved and noticed 
in those traditional repositories, which treasured up, and hand- 
ed down, even the minutest and most trivial acts and sayings 
attributed to the Prophet. 

Fourth . — The contents and the arrangement of the Coran 
speak forcibly for its authenticity. All the fragments that 
could possibly be obtained, have evidently, with the most 
aytless simplicity, been joined together. The patch-work bears 
no marks of a designing genius or of a moulding hand. 
It clearly testifies to the faith and reverence of the compilers, 
and that they dared not do more than collect tlie sacred frag- 
ments and plac« them in juxta-position. Hence the intermina- 
ble repetitions*; the palling reiteration of the same ideas, the 
same truths, the samb doctrines ; hence the scriptural stories 
and Arabian legends, told over and over again with little verbal 
variation ; and hence the pervading want of connection, and 
the startling chasms between adjacent passages. Again, the 
confessions and the frailties of Mahomet, which it was some- 
times expedient to represent as having been noticed by the 
Deity, are all, with evident faithfulness, entered in the Coran ; 
and not less undisguised are the frequent verses which are con- 

♦ The batOe of Yemama, we have seen, occurred within a year after MahomoCa 
death. Abu Baer’s tiaUphate lasted little more than two years and two months. 
The compilation was ccrtmnly in progress, if not completed, between the former date 
and Abu Bacr’Ss^eatli. 
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tradicted or abrogated by later revelations.* The editors 
plain^ contented themselves with simply throwing together 
fragments which had been preserved with scrupulous accuracy. 
*They neither ventured to select from amongst rej)cated versions 
of the same incident, nor to reconcile differences, nor, by the alter- 
ation of a single letter, to dove-tail abrupt transitions of context, 
nor, by tampering with the text, to soften discreditable appear- 
ances. Thus we possess every internal guarantee of confidence. 

But it may be objected, if the text of Abu Baer’s Coran was 
pure and universally received, how came it to be so soon cor- 
rupted, and to require an extensive recension ? The traditions 
do not afford us sufficient light to determine decisively the causes 
of discrepancy. It may have arisen from various readings in the 
fragmentary transcripts, which remained in the possession of 
the people ; it may have originated in the diverse dialects of 
Arabia, and the different modes of pronunciation and ortho- 
graphy ; or it may have sprung up naturally in the usual course 
of manuscripts left to themselves. It is sufficient for us to 
know, that in Othman’s revision, recourse was had to the original 
manuscript of the first compilation, and that we have otherwise 
every guarantee, internal and external, of possessing a text the 
same as that wliich Mahomet himself gave forth and used. I 

* Tliouffh tho doctrine of abrogation (beiiiff a very convenient one,) is acknow- 
Icdj^ed in tlic Coraii, yet the Mns^iibnans endeavour, as far a» pos&yble, to explain 
away such contradic'tions. But they are ublij^ed to confess tliat tlic Coran contains 
no f'ewer than iiiiS verses cancelled by later ones. 

f We have already referred to the Mahometan doctrine of the seven didtectSy as 
possibly founded in part on some explanation given by Mahomet himself, when he 
found that he luid attested two varyin;^ versions of the same text as divine. The 
idea, however, was probably not fully developed and w'orked into a systematic form, till 
after days, when it was retiuireil to account for ilio various readiii,i!;'s. 

Variety of reading in the originals might arise from two causes. First ; passa^es^ 
actually distinct and revealed at different times, mi^ht be so similar as to appear 
really the same w'ith insi^^niheant variations; it is possible they miyht thus come to bo 
eonfouinled to^;eth<‘r, and the differences to be j'opirded as various readings. This, 
however, is opposed to tlie tautological character of the Coran, which renders it liliely 
that such passages were always inserted as separate and distinct revelations. Se- 
cond ; different transcripts of one and the same passage might? have variations of 
reading. Jt is /wmfr/r that these transcripts were somtsthnes entered repeatedly in 
Zeid's compilation as sc'parate passages, and that hence may arise some part of’ the 
repc^titions in the Ck>raii. But from the care with which the oceasions of tho several 

„;,i :* j.i 


suppose tnat tney were au extiioiteu m z<eius nrsi; coneetion. uut tins is very 
improbable. He evidently made one version out of the wliolc. But the various 
readings would still remain in the hands of tho possessors of the original transcripts, 

SVe have then the followin*? sources, from which various readings may have crept 
into the subsequent copies of Abu Baer's version. 1st — The variations iii the private 
transcripts ,iust referred to, might have been gradually transferred to such copies ; 2«cZ. 
— Differences in the mode of repetition from memory, dialectical peculiarities might 
have betm similarly transferred ; or, 3rd. — The inanuscTipts not being checked, as 
w'as after w'ards done by Othmiin's standard copy, would naturally soon Ivcgin to differ. 

Variations, once introduced into what wjls regarded as the Word of God, acquired 
au authority, which could only be superseded by a general revision such aa Othman% 
and by the "authoritative decision of the successor of the Prophet of the Lord. • 


D 
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While, however, it is maintained, that we now have the Coran 
as it was left by Mahomet, we do not,* by any means, asser| that 
passages revealed at some former period may not have been 
changed or withdrawn. On the contrary, repeated instances 
of such withdrawal are noticed, as the traditions and the prin- 
ciple of alteration (although no express instances are given,) 
seems to be clearly implied. To the latter effect are the fol- 
lowing early traditions. 

Omar praised Obey ibn Kab, and said be was the most perfect 
repeater of the Coran. We, indeed,” he added, ** are in the 

* habit of omitting some portions which Obey includes in his re- 

* citation ; for Obey is accustomed to say, / heard the Prophet 
^ saying and I omit not a single word inserted ( in the Coran ) by 

* the Prophet, But the fact is, that parts of the book were 
‘ revealed in Obey’s absence” (which cancelled or altered the 
verses Obey repeats.)— 169. 

Again ; Ibn Abb&s stated that he preferred the reading of 
Abdallah ibn Masiid — “ for Mahomet used to have the Coran 

* repeated to him (by Gabriel) once every Kamazdn ; but in 

* the year he died, it was thus repeated twice; and Abdallah 

* was present (on these occasions ;) and witnessed what 

* WAS REPEATED THEREOF, AND WHAT WAS CHANGED.” 

Wdekidi, p. 169^. 

The Coran itself recognizes the principle of the withdrawal 
of certain passages after being given forth as revelations: 
whatever verses we cancel, or cause thee to forgety we give thee 

* better in their stead, or the like thereof.” — Sura IL v. 100. 
Any passages, which Mahomet thus finding to be inconve- 

pient, or otherwise inexpedient for publication, withdrew from 
the original transcripts, or altered, before they went into circu- 
lation, will, of course, not be found in our present Coran ; but 
this does not in any measure aflect its value as an exponent of 
Mahomet’s opinions, or rather of the opinions he professed to 
bold, since we have, though possibly corrected and 

modified by himself. Is 8tilLAz> own.* 

It is, moreover, n^t impossible, that passages, which had been 

• The following are, we believe, the only instances of withdrawal or omission refer- 
red to in the tramtions. 

First. — Upon the slau^^-hter of the seventy Moslems at Bir Mailna, Mahomet 
pretended to have received a message from them through the Deity, which 
IS given by different traditionists (with slight variations) as follows : — 

1 ) ^ ^ ^ ^ p I ** to onr 

• people this intelligence regarding us, that we have met our Lord, and that he is well 

S [i with ns, and we are well pleased with Him.” {WAckidi, pp. 108^ <Sr 280} — 
i, p. 415.) Aft'er this had been repeated by all fur some time as a verse of the 
, it was cancelled and withdrawn. No sufficient reason is recognizable for this 
cancelinent. That supposed by Weil, viz., that the message is from the slain Mos- 
lems, and not, as th^o rest of the Coran, from God himself, iS' hardly sufficient, 
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allowed to fall into abeyance and become obsolete, or the sup- 
presaion of which Mahomet may himself have desired, were 
ferreted out by the blind zeal of his followers, and with pious 
veneration for every thing believed to be the word of God, 
entered in Zeid’s collection. On the other hand, many early 

S assages of ephemeral interest, may, without any design on 
fahomet’s part; have entirely disappeared in the lapse of time ; 
and no trace being left of them,^they must necessarily have 
been omitted from the compilation. But both of these are 
hypothetical positions, not supported by any actual evidence 
or tradition.* 


because, in other places also, the formula of the diyinc message has to be supplied. 
Here the insertion of some such expression as **thy companions say unto me, 
convey to our people,” &c., would reduce the passage to the Mahometan rule, of 
ooiuing as from God himself 

Second. — Omar is said tlius to have addressed his subjects at Medina: — " Take heed 
ye people, that ye abandon not the verse wliich commands stoning for adultery; 
and if any one say, ive do not find two punishments {i. e., one for adultery and another 
for fornication,) in the book of the Lord, I reply, that verily, I have seen the Pro- 
phet of the Lord executing the punishment of stouiug for adultery, and we have 
put in force the same afterhim. And, by the Lord ! if it were not that men would 
say Omar hath introduced something new into the Coran, 1 would have inserted tlie 

same in the Coran, for truly I have read the verse I j ^ ^ J I 31 

I j ^ married man and the married woman, when they 

commit adultery, stone them both without doubt)'' {Wijickidi,p^^i5\ — WeiVs Moham^ 
med, p. 351. ) That this ceiuinand should have been omitted after b^ing once entered 
in the Coran, appears strangely unaccountable, seeing its great importance as a civil 
rule, and the prominent part it occupied in the controversy with the Jews, who were 
accused of hiding the similar command alleged to be in the Old TesUimeut. There 
must, however, bo some foundation for Omar’s speech, because stoning is still by Ma- 
liomctcin law tlie punishment for adultery, and is founded on the withdrawn verse. 

Third. — A tradition is quoted by Maraeci (//., p. 42.,) to the effect that a verse 
about a valley of gold has been omitted from Sura X. at v. 2Q, but tlie authority 
seems doubtful. 

Fourth. — Wc have already noticed the tale of Abdallah ibii Masdd,that he found a 
verse had disappeared during the night from his leaves, it havmg been caiioelleri 
from heaven. 

There is a fifth passage regarding the goddesses of Mecca, which Mahomet is said to 
have repeated at the suggestion of Satan as a verse of the Coras, and which is held 
to have been expunged therefroiii.(W'i!2cAtdE,/>.39 — Tabari,p.\Afi^2ioiehy Dr. Sprenger, 
p. 128 — Asiatic Joumdl, XII. ) But according to Moslem ideas, this could hardly have 
ever formed an actual portion of the revelation. * 

The Mahometans divide die abrogated passages into three classes : 1. W^licre the 
writing is cancelled, but the purport or commimd remains ; as in the first and second 
instances given above. II. Where the command is cancelled, hut the writing reuiains, 
as in the abrogated passages regarding .Tcriisalem as the Kiblali, &c. 111. Where 
the writing and purport are both cancelled, as in the third and fourth instances, quoted 
in this note. {See Maracci //„ p. 42). 

* The possibility of unintentional omissions from the Coran is admitted in tihe 
very reason urged by Omar for its being collected ; he feared, if there was farther 
slaughter among those who had it by heart, that much might he lost Jrom the Coran 
{Mishcat, I. 526. ) See also Zoid’s assertion, that the last verse of Sura 1 X. (or, 
as others say, a section of Sura XXXIII.) was found with Khuzeima, the adjutor, 
afier all tlie rest had been collected. The tradition, however, is suspicious. It seems 
improbable that any portion of either of these Suras should have been so imperfectly 
preserved, seeing that both arc Medina ones, and the former the very last revealed. 
Possibly it had been revealed so lately, ttiat sufficient time had not elapsed for copies 
to get abroad. 
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The conclusion which we may now with confidence draw,' 
is that the editions both of Abu Bticr and of Othmd.n#rere 
not only faithful, but complete, as far as the materials went, 
and that whatever omissions there may have been, they were 
not, on the ^art of the compilers, intentiohal. The real draw- 
back to the inestimable value of the Coran as a contemporary 
and authentic record of Mahomet’s character and actions, is 
the want of arrangement and connection which pervades it ; 
so that in enquiring into the meaning and force of a passage, 
no infallible dependence can be placed upon the adjacent 
sentences as being the true context ; but bating this defect, 
we may, upon the strongest presumption, affirm that every 
verse in the Coran is Mahomet’s very own, and conclude 
with at least a close approximation to the verdict of H. v. 
Hammer : — that we can hold the Coran to he as sureltf Mahomet s 
word, as the Mahometans hold it to he the word of God.* 

The importance of this deduction can hardly be over-estimat- 
ed. The Coran becomes the historical test and ground-work 
in all enquiries into the origin of Islam afid the character of its 
founder. Here, we have a store-house of Mahomet s own words 
recorded during his life, extending over the whole course of 
his public career, and illustrating his religious views, his public 
acts, and his domestic character. By this standard of his own 
construction, we may safely judge his life and actions, for 
it must represent either what he actually thought, or that which 
he desired to appear to think. And so true a mirror is the 
Coran of Mahomet’s character, that the saying became prover- 
bial among the early Moslems, ^ I | — His character 

is the Coran. f 

" Tell me,” was the curious enquiry often put to Ayesha, 
as well as to Mahomet's other widows, tell me something 
* about the Prophet’s disposition.” — Thou hast the Coran,” 
replied Ayeshtf, «^art thou not an Arab, and readest the Arabic 
‘ tongue?” — “ Certainly, it is as thou sayest.” — "Well then,” 
answered she, why dfost thou take the trouble to enquire of ihe ? 


* Uer Koran eben so sicher fur Mohammeds Wort, als den Moslimen fiir das 
Gottes gilt.” Weil, though dissenting ft'om tliis opinion, yet allows “that no i‘wi/wr- 
tant alterations, additions, or abstracuons have been made :^*-^** so glauboii wir auoh 
nioht an bedeni^everatidemigeD, Zusatze oder Anslassongen” (Mohammed, p, 352.) 
Bat cnf. Pref., p. a?o. 

So Dr. Spretiger : " Though the Coran may not be free from interpolations, yet 
there seems to be no reason for doubting its authenticity,^* (A(/e of MohamtMd, 

63.) 

Thus even on these grounds, the Coran would still be the grand basis of Mahomet's 
biography. 

f W&eMdi,pi 70$. This tradition is repeated by W^ckidi from difTerent authorities 
n^y tiines, and in the same words which appear to have ^oome proverbial. 
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' For the Prophet’s disposition is just the Coran,” Of Ma-« 
homei^’s biograj^y, the C6ran is indeed the key-stone. 

Having gained this firm position^ we proceed to enquire 
into the authority and credibility' of the other source of early 
Mahometan history, viz,. Tradition. This forms the chief 
substance and raw material of all Moslem biographies of the 
Prophet ; and it is the only instrument we possess for calcu- 
lating the relative position of the salient points of his life, 
already established by the Coran, and for weaving them toge- 
ther with the tissue of intermediate events. 

Mahometan tradition consists of the sayings of the associates 
of the Prophet, handed down by a real or supposed chain of 
narrators to the period when they were recorded, collected, and 
classified. The process of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 

After the death of Mahomet, the main employment of his 
followers was that of arms. The pursuit of pleasure, and 
the formal round of ^religious observances, while they filled 
up the interstices of active life, atforded but little exercise 
to the mind. The lazy intervals from campaign to campaign, 
and the tedium of long and irksome marches, fell listlessly 
on the hands of a simple and semi-barbarous race. These in- 
tervals were occupied, and that tedium beguiled, chiefly by call- 
ing up the past in familiar conversation or formal discourse. 
On what topic, upon these occasions, would the early Moslems 
more enthusiastically descant than on the acts and sayings of 
that wonderful man, who had called them into existence as a 
conquering nation, and had placed in their hands the keys 
both of this Worfd and of Paradise ?” 

Thus the conversation of Mahomet’s followers would be much 
about him. The majesty of his character would gain greatness 
by contemplation ; and as time removed him farther and farther 
from them, the lineaments of the mysterious mdrtal, who was 
wont to hold familiar intercourse with the messengers of 
heaven, would rise in dimmer, but in more gigantic proportions. 
The mind would be unconsciously led on to think of him as 
having been ever surrounded by supernatural agency, and 
endowed with supernatural powers ; and the tongue would give 
utterance to corresponding ideas. Whenever there was no 
standard of fact, whereby to test these recitals, they would be in 
effect the offspring of an unlicensed union between the memory 
and the imagination ; and as days rolled on, the features of the 
latter element would gain the ascendancy. 

Such is the result which the lapse of time would naturally 
have upon the minds and the narratives of the Ash6A or com- 
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paiiions” of Mahomet— more especially of those who were 
young when he died. And then Another race sprang up, 
'vrhich had never seen the Prophet ; who looked up to his con- 
temporaries with fond reverence, and listened to their stories 
of him as to tidings of a messenger from the other world. 
** Is it possible, oh father of Abdallah I that thou hast been 
‘ with Mahomet?” was the question addressed by a pious Moslem 
to Hodzeifa, in the mosque of KufA ; didst thou really see 
^ the Prophet, and wert thou on familiar terms with him ? ” — 

Yea, indeed, oh son of my uncle.”-^‘‘ And how usedst thou to 

• act towards him ?” — ” V erily, we used to labour hard to please 
' him.” — Well, by the Lord !” exclaimed the ardent listener, if 
‘ I had been but alive in his time, I would not have allowed 
^ him to put his blessed foot upon the earth, but would have 

• borne him on my shoulders wherever he listed.”* Another 
youth was listening to the story of the Prophet’s head having 
been shaved at the Pilgrimage, and his hair distributed amongst 
his followers ; Obeida’s eyes glistened, as the speaker proceed- 
ed, and he interrupted him with the impatient exclamation — 

Would that I had but a single one of those blessed hairs! 
^ I would cherish and value it more than all the gold and silver 

• in the world ! ”t Such were the natural feelings of fond devo- 
tion, with which the Prophet came to be regarded by the fol- 
lowers of the companions.” 

As they took up the tale from their lips, distance began to 
invest it with an increasing charm, while the products of a 
living faith and warm imagination were becoming fast debased 
by superstitious credulity. This second generation are termed 
in the language of Arabic patriotic lore Tdbiun, or succes- 
sors. Here and there a " Companion ” survived till near the 
end of the first century, but for all practical purposes, they 
had passed off the stage before the commencement of its last 
quarter. I'heir first successors, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the latter half of the 
same century, thought some of the oldest may have survived 
for a time in the Becond4 

* JJuhAnU^p,295. 

t Wd£hidi, p. 279. 

t Sprenger gives the names of the companions of the Prophet who survived the 
latest. He mentions the last six, who died between the years A. H. 86 and 100. 
Among these is the famous traditioiiist, Anas ibu M&lik. {Life of Mohammed, p, 67, 
note 3). 

Rut those who lived to that advanced period, must either have been very young 
when they knew Mahomet, or have become decrepit and superannuated. In'l^e for- 
ineit-caae, their evidence, as the contemporaries of the Prophet, is of little value; iu the 
•hitter, their prime as Aarrators must have passed away. Hence, for practical purposes, 
tin would limit generally the age of the companions to the first half, or three-quarters, 
of the century. 
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Meanwhile a new cause was at work^ which gave to the 
tales ^of Mahomet’s companions^ a fresh and an adventitious 
importance. 

* The ArabSj a simple and unsophisticated race, found in the 
Coran ample provisions for the ^regulation of all their affairs, 
religious, social, and political. But their Prophet was hardly 
dead when they issued forth from their barren Peninsula, 
armed with the warrant of the Coran, to impose upon all the 
nations of the earth the faith of Islam. Within a century 
from Mahomet’s death, tliiey had— as a first step to this uni- 
versal subjugation — conquered every land that intervened from 
the banks of the Oxus to the farthest shores of Northern 
Africa and of Spain ; and had enrolled the great majority of 
their people under the standard of the Coran. A mighty 
empire like this differed widely indeed from the Arabia of 
Mahomet’s time ; and that which well sufficed for the patri- 
archal simplicity and limited social system of tbe early Arabs, 
became utterly inadequate for their hourly developing wants. 
Crowded cities, such as Fostat, Kufa, and Damascus, required 
an elaborate code of laws for the guidance of their courts of 
justice ; new political relations demanded a system of interna- 
tional equity ; the speculations of a people, before whom lite- 
rature was about to throw open her arena ; and the eager con- 
tentions of opposing factions upon nice points of Mahometan 
faith : — all these called loudly for the enlargement of the 
scanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the develop- 
ment of its defective code of ethics. 

And yet it is the cardinal principle of early Islam, that the 
standard of Law, of Theology, and of Politics, is the Coran, 
and the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself ruled ; to it in 
his teaching he referred ; from it he^ professed to derive his 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions. If he, the 
messenger of the Lord, and the founder of the {.aith, was thus 
bound by the Coran, much more the Caliphs, wbo were but his 
substitutes. New and unforeseen circumstances continually 
arose, but for them the Coran contained no provision. It no 
longer sufficed for its original object. How then were its 
deficiencies to be supplied ? 

The dilemma was resolved by adopting the Custom or 

Sunnat” of Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice, 
as a supplement to the Coran. The recitals regarding the 
life of the Prophet thus acquired an unlooked-for value. He 
had never held himself to be infiillible, except when directly 
inspired of God; but this new doctrine assumed,' that a hea- 
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venly and unerring guidance pervaded every word and action 
of me prophetic years. Tradition wae thus invested with the 
force of law^ and with some of the authority of inspiration. 
It was in great measure owing to the rise of this theory^ that, 
during %he first century of Islam, the ^cumbrous system of 
tradition outgrew the dimensions of reality. It was this 
which, before the close of the century, began to give an almost 
incredible impulse to the labours of the collectors of tradi- 
tions, who travelled from city to^city and from tribe to tribe, 
over the whole Mahometan worlds seeking out, by personal 
enquiry, every vestige of Mahomet’s biography, yet lingering 
among the companions^ the successors^ and their descendants, — 
and committing to writing those tales and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wondering and admiring 
auditors. 

The work, however, too closely affected the public interests, 
and the political aspect of the empire, to be left entirely to 
individual zeal ; and we find that about a hundred years after 
Mahomet, the Caliph Omar IL issued circular orders for the 
formal collection of all extant traditions.* The task thus 
begun continued to be vigorously prosecuted, but we pos- 
sess no authentic remains of any compilation of an earlier 
date than the middle or end of the second century. Then, 
indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and they have 
been handed down to us both in the shape of biographies and 
of general collections^ which bear upon every imaginable 
point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the minutest incidents 
of his life. 

From this brief survey, it appears, that the traditions we 
n'ow possess remained generally in an unrecorded form for at 
least the greater part of a century. It is not indeed denied, 
that some of Mahomet’s sayings may possibly have been noted 
in writing dur\pg his life-time, and from such source copied and 
propagated afterwards. We say for the evidence in 
favour of any such i^ecords, is meagre, suspicious, and con- 
tradictory. The few and uncertain authorities of this na- 
ture may^ have .owed their origin to the credit such a sup- 
posed habit would impart to the companion’s name. We have 
thrown together, in the form of a note, all the original autho- 
rities or references which we can find to bear upon this ques- 

* He committed to Abo Baer ibn Muhammad the task of compiling all the tradi- 
tions he could meet witii : this traditionist died A. H. 120, aired 84 (^brenperV 
Mohmm^d, p. 87.; ^ 
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tion.* It is hardly possible, that if it had been oustomary 
to reoord Mahomet’s sayings during his life, we should not 
Jiave had frequent notices of the writers, and special references 
to the nature, contents, and peculiar authority c>f their records. 
But no such references or quotations are anywhere to be 
found. It cannot be objected that the Arabs trusted so impli- 
citly to their memory, that they regarded oral to be as authori- 
tative as recorded narratives, and therefore would take no note 
of the latter ; for we see that Omar, with respect even to the 
Coran, believed by him to 'be divine, and itself the subject of 
heavenly care, feared lest it should become defective if left to 
the memory of man. On the other hand, we attribute just as 
little weight to the traditions, that prohibited his follow- 

ers from noting down his words, though it is not easy to See how 
these traditions could have become current had it really been 
the practice to record his words. The truth appears to be that 
there was no such practice, and that this tradition embodies 
the after-thought of serious Mahometans, as to ivhat Mahomet 
toould have saidy had he foreseen the loose and fabricated stories 


* From certain eiirly traditions, wc conclude that it was not customiery, before the 
time of the Caliph Omar II., above noticed, to put the current traditions on 
paper. 

Omar II. (A. H. 100,) son of Abd al Aziz, wrote to Abu Baer ibn Muliam- 
mad thus — ‘Look out (at Medina), for wliatever traditions there are of Mahomet, 
or of the by-(?ono Sunnaf, or for any traditions' of Amarah, daughter of Abd al 
Rahman, and commit them to writing, for verily 1 fear tlio obliteration of know- 
ledge (tradition) and the departure (death) of the people possessing it.** 
(Wdckidi,p. 178.) 

Again— Salih ibn Keisan related as follows : — Zohri”(who died A. II. 124) “and 
I joined toj^ethcr and sought after knowledge (traditions ;) and wc spake one to 
another saying — ’ Let us write down the Sunnat (traditions regarding Maho- 
met;’) so we recorded tliose which came from the Propliet. — Then said Zohri — • 
‘ Let us record that also which emanates from the companions of the Prophet, tVir 
it too is Sunnat.^ — I replied, ‘ It is not Sunnat ;* and I recorded none of it. So he 
wrote (the latter,) but 1 did not ; and thus he obtained his object, but 1 lost tlie 
opportunitjr of obtaining this knowledge.” (TTdcftirf*, ». 1784.) 

And, again, Wackidi relate^ the following speech by Zohri I^sed to be greatly 
averse to writing down knowledge (traditions), until these rulers Ithc Caliphs, Ac.) 
forced me to do so. Then I saw it (to be right,) that none of the Moslems should be 
hindered from it, (t,e. from readily acquiring traditional kimwledge in a recorded form) 

i jib Ujb jS I |,JUJ I LIJ Ui J 

I I ^ I (^Wackidi, ibidem^ 

This important tradition seems to be decisive against the previous praetiee, at ahy 
rate, as a general one, of recording traditions. The other authorities we have met 
vvith on the point are very weak : they are as follows. 

Marwan (when Governor of Medina, in Muavia’s reign) secreted men behind a 
curtain, then called Zeid ibn Thdbit (one of MaJiomet’s companions, and the 
collector of the Goran,) and began to question him, Uie men meanwhile writing his 
answers down. But Zeid turning round saw them and called out, “ Treachery, Mar- ^ 
wan I My worcls are those of my om 7 i opinion only” (i. not autlioritative tradition.) 

( W&ckidi, p, m,) 

Again— Abdallah Urn Ainr asked permission of Mahomet, to take down in writing 
what he heard from him, and Maliomet gave him permission. So ho wrote it down, 

E 
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that would spring up, and the real danger fais people would fall 
into, of allowing tradition to supersede the Coran. The,, evils 
of tradition were as little thought of, as its value was per** 
ceived, till many years after Mahomet^s death. 

But even were we to admit all that 'has been advanced, it 
would prove no more than that some of the companions med to 
make memoranda of the Prophet’s sayings. Now unless it be 
possible to connect such memoranda with any extant tradition, 
the position becomes useless. But it is not, as far as we know, 
demonstrable of, any single tradition, or class of traditions now 
in existence, that they were copied from such memoranda, or 
have been derived from them. To prove, therefore, that some 
traditions were at first recorded, will not help us to a knowledge 
of whether any of them still exist, or to a discrimination of 
these from others that rest on a purely oral basis. The very 
most that could be urged from these premises, is that our pre- 
sent collections may contain some traditions founded upon a 
recorded original, and handed down in writing ; but we can- 
not single out any tradition and make this affirmation regard- 
ing it. The whole mass of extant tradition rests in this res- 
pect on the same uncertain ground, and the uncertainty of 
any one portion (apart from internal evidence of probability) 


and he used to call that book Al Sadica (** The True*) Mujahid (bom 
A. H. 11 : died A. H. 100) says he savr a book Abdallali had, and he asked 
him regarding it, and he replied, " This is Al Sadica ; therein is ‘what 1 heard from 
the Prophet ; there is not in it between him and me any one” (t. e. its contents aro 
derived immediately from him. ( Wdchidi, p, 175|. ) 

Again — " Omar (the successor of Abu Baer) intended to write down the Sunnat, 
and prayed to the Lord regarding it for a month ; ' when at last he was ready to com- 
mence tile work, he desisted, saying—* I remember a tribe who recorded such a 
writing, and then followed after it, leaving the Book of the Lord.’” ( WdekidifP 235L) 

Dr. Sprenger has carefully collected several traditions, both for and against the 
record (widahomet’s sayings, during his life-time. At page 67 of his Lijb of il/oAam- 
meet notes 1 and 2, will be fomid a few authorities in which the above-mentioned 
Abdallah, and oneW two others, are said to have writtdh down such memoranda. On 
the contrary, at p.*6t, note 1, are transcribed three or four traditions to the effect 
that Mahomet Jhrbad his followers to record any of his sayings, and stopped them, 
when they had begun to do so, *‘lest they should fall into the confusion of the Jews 
and the Christians.” Both sets of traditions seem to be equally balanced, and for 
reasons given in the tent, toe reject both as untrustworthy. See also some traditions 
in Dr. Sprenger's note on Zohn. {AMtaUc JowmaX for 18dl, p, 396.) 

The phrase (U_^f or "Such a one informed me**)— the technical 

link in the traditional chain— does not necessnrily imply that the traditional matter was 
conveyed orally and not in a recorded form. With the later traditionists, it certainly 
came to be applied likewise to relations already preserved in writing by the party on 
whose authority tiiey are delivered. This is very clearly shown by Dr. Sprenger, in his 
notice of Tabari. (dsioHc JoumcdgNc. CCXth,p. 1090.) Tabari constantly introduces 
traditions, with tins fornuda, from Ibn Ishdc ana Wdokidi ; and on turning to these 
authors, we find thp same matter, word for word, hi their works. The fair con- 
clusion is, that it may be the same with some of the authorities earlier than Ibn 
Ish&o ; and we shall see reason for believing that it was so In the case of Zohri. 
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attaches equally to all. We cannot with confidence, or even 
with^show of likelihood,- affirm of any tradition that it was 
recorded till nearly the end of the first century of the 
* Hegira. 

We see, then, how entlrrfy such traditions^ were dependent 
upon the memory of those who repeated them ; and not only 
^ so, but upon their convictions and prejudices. Added to the 
frailty of human recollection, which renders traditional evi-« 
dence notoriously infirm, and to the mistakes and exaggerations 
to which a narrative handed down from mouth to mouth must 
always be liable, we have in Mahometan tradition the plenti- 
ful evidence of actual fi^rication, and the indirect, but not less 
powerful and dangerous, influence of a silently working bias, 
which insensibly gave its color %nd its shape to all the stories 
treasured up of their Prophet in the memories of the be- 
lievers. 

To form an adequate conception of the value and defects 
of tradition, it is absolutely necessary that this bias and in- 
fluence should be thoroughly understood ; and it is therefore 
essential that the reader should possess a brief outline of the 
political aspect of the empire, from the death of Mahomet, 
down to the period at which our written authorities commence. 
Such an outline we propose to trace. 

Mahomet survived, for ten years, the era of his Hegira^ or 
emigration from Mecca to Medina; The caliphates of Abu 
Baer and of Omar occupied the thirteen succeeding years, dur- 
ing which the new-born empire, animated by the one ruling 
passion of enforcing an universal submission to Islam, was still 
unbroken by division. The distorting medium of Faction had 
not yet interposed betwixt us and^ the history of Mahomef. 
The chief tendency to be dreaded in the tradition conveyed 
through this period, or originating in it, is one which was then 
at work, with perhaps even less check than in t]}e approaching 
days of civil broil, namely, the disposition to emit the charac- 
ter of Mahomet, and to endow it with superhuman attributes. 

The weak and vacillating reign of Othm&n (A. H. 23 — 35), 
nourished or gave birth to the discontent and conspiracy of Ali 
and his party, who, by the murder of the a.ged prince, caused 
a fatal rent in the unity of the empire, which fell a prey to 
the contending factions of the new competitors for the cali- 
phate. The immediate effect of this disunion may be regarded 
as not unfavorable to the historical value of tradition. For 
although each party would be tempted to color their recollec- 
tions by their own factious bias, they would still be conscious 
tiuit a hostile criticism was opposed to them. And, while as 
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yet there were alive on either side eye-witnesses of the Pro- 
phet’s actions, both would be cautious in advancing what might 
be liable to impugnment^ though eager to denounce and e'kpose 
every false statement of their opponents.^ 

The caliphate of Ali (A. H. 35|r-40), after a troubled and 
doubtful existence of four and a half years, was terminated by 
assassination, and the opposing faction of the Omeyads then 
gained undisputed supremacy. During the long sovereignty of 
this dynasty, that is, for nearly one hundred years, the influence 
of the ruling power was cast into the opposite scale from that 
of the transcendental adherents of Mahomet’s more immediate 
family. The authority of a court, which derived its descent 
from, Abfl Sofian, long the grand opponent of the Prophet, may 
indeed have been employed t^ards softening the apparent as- 
perity of their progenitor’s opposition, while it would chime in, 
with perhaps the loudest note .of all, in swelling the chorus of 
glory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 
distorting fabrications of those, whose object was to make out a 
divine right of succession in favor of the uncle or the descen- 
dants of the founder of Islam ; and who, for that end, invested 
them with virtues, and attributed to them actions, which never 
had existence* Such in the process of time were the motives, 
and such was the practice of the partizans of the houses of Ali 
and Abbas, the son-in-law and the uncle of Mahomet. In the 
early part, however, of the Omeyad succession, these untruth- 
ful tendencies had but little room for play. The fiction of 
divine right, even had it been thought of, would then have met 
with no support. The unceremonious and unqualified opx>osi- 
tion of a large section of Mahomet’s most intimate friends to 
Ali himself, shows how little ground there was, during his life- 
time, for regarding him as the peculiar favourite of heaven. 
The Kb&ridjites, or sectarians of the theocratic principle, and 
the extreme wponents of the Omeyads, went the length of 
even condemning and rejecting Ali for the scandalous crime of 
parleying with Muilvia, and submitting his claims to arbitration. 
Thus the extravagant pretensions of the Alyites and Abb&s- 

• The following tradition sems to illustrate this position 

Othm^ (when Caliph) 'commanded saying ; “It is not permitted to any one to 
relate a tradition as from the Prophet, which'he hath not already heard in tlie time 
of Abu Baer or Omar. And venly noUung hinders me from repeating traditions of 
the Prophet’s sayings, (altlio^h I be one of those endowed with the most retentive 
memory amongst his companions), but that X have heard him say, Whoever shall repeat 
of me that which I have not said, hts resting-place shall be in HeU” ( Wdakidi, p, IGSX.) 

This tradition, if well founded^, gives pretty clear intimation, that even before Oth* 
m&n’s murder, fabricated traditions were propagated by his opponents to shake his 
authority, and that the poor old Caliph endeavoured to check the practice, by forbid- 
ding the repetition of any fresh recitals, whi^ had not already been mado known in 
oalipha&s of his two predecessors. 
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sides were not entertained, or even dreamt of, in the early part 
of the Omeyad caliphatci 

I)uring this century it was that the main fabric of tradition 
grew up, and assumed its permanent shape. JJ?owards its close, 
the extant traditions began to be systematically sought out, 
and publicly put upon record. The type then struck could not 
but be maintained, in its chief features at least, ever after. How- 
ever much subsequent sectaries may have sought to re-cast it, 
their efforts must, to a certain degree, have proved unsuccessful, 
because the only mould they possessed was that which formed 
itself under the influence of the Omeyad princes. We may 
conclude, then, that in the traditional impression of this period, 
although the features of Mahomjpt himself were magnified into 
dimensions of supernatural majesty, yet those of his friends and 
followers, and the general events of early Islam, were likely to 
have been preserved with tolerable accuracy, , and that thus a 
broad basis of historical truth has been maintained. 

" But in the latter part of the period now before us, an under- 
current of great volume and intensity commenced to flow. 
The adherents of the house of Ali, beaten in the field, and in 
all their rebellious attempts to dethrone the Omeyads, devised 
other counsels, and the key-stone of their new machinations 
was the divine right of the family of the Prophet to temporal 
and spiritual rule. They established secret associations, and 
sent forth their emissaries in every direction to decry the 
Omeyads as godless usurpers, and to canvass for the Alyite 
pretender of the day. These claims were ever and anon 
strengthened by the mysterious report, that the divine Im&m 
of All’s race was about to step forth from his hidden recess, 
and stand confessed the conqueror of the world. Such at- 
tempts, however, issued in no more permanent results than a 
succession of rebellions, massacres, and unsuccessful civil 
wars, until another party leagued themselves in the struggle. 
These were the AbbS-ssides, who desired to raise to the throne 
some descendant of the Premhet’s uncle, Abb&s. They combin- 
ed with the Alyites in denouncing as usurpers the present 
dynasty, which, though sprung from the Coreish, was but dis- 
tantly related to Mahomet; and by their United machinations, 
they at length succeeded in supplanting the Omeyads, when 
the Alyites found themselves over-reached, and an Abb&sside 
Caliph was raised to the throne. 

It is not difiicult to perceive how much tradition must have 
been affected by these unwearied conspirators. Perverted tradi* 
tim was, in fact, the chief instrument employed to accomplish 
their ends. By it they blackened the memory of the forefathers 
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of the Omeyads^ and lauded the progenitors of the Abb&asides. 
By it they were enabled almost to deify All, and to make (good 
their principle, that the right of empire vested solely in the 
near relatives of the Prophet, and their progeny. For these ends 
no device was spared. The Coran was misinterpreted, and 
traditions were falsely colored, distorted, and fabricated. Their 
operations were concealed, and studiously avoiding the eye of 
any one likely to oppose them, they canvassed in the dark. 
Hence the traditions of this party would be safe from criticism ; 
and the stories and glosses of their traditional schools would 
quietly and unobtrusively gain the stamp of prescriptive 
evidence. 

In the 136th year of the Hegira, the Abbdssides were instal- 
led in the imperial caliphate ; and the factious teaching, which 
bad hitherto lurked in the distant satrapies of Persia, or in the 
purlieus of crow^ded cities near the throne, now stalked forth 
with the prestige of sovereignty. The Omeyada were regarded 
as the mortal foes of the new dynasty, and persecuted even 
to extirpation, while their names and descent were overwhelmed 
with obloquy.* 

It was under the auspices of the first two of the Abb^ssides, 
that the earliest biography, of which we have any remains, was 
composed, that, namely, of Ibn Ish&c. It is little wonder, 
then, if we find him following his patrons, and if, while he 
lauds their ancestors, he seeks to stigmatize the Omeyads, and 
to reprobate their forefathers, who acted a prominent part in 
the first scene of Islam, as an abomination. 

The fifth Caliph from this period was the famous AI M&mdn, 
who, during a reign of twenty years (A. H. 198 — 218), counte- 
nanced, with princely support, the pursuits of literature. He 
affected a combination with the followers of Ali,t and adopted 
with enthusiasm the peculiar teaching of the Motazelites — 
a sect whom fhe learned Weil admires as the rationalists of 
Islam. But Imwever much this Caliph may have derided the 
doctrine of the eternity of the Coran, and in opposition to the 
orthodox asserted the freedom of the human will, he was not 
a whit less bigoted or intolerant than his predecessors. He not 
only declared Ali to be the noblest of the human-kind, and Mu- 
&via the basest^ but he denounced the most severe punishment 

• WeiFa Geteh. dar Chalifen, vol. II., p, 7. 

t When the Ab&ssidee reached the throne, they *cast aside the Alyide platform, 
from which they had made the fortunate ascent. They were then ohli^d in self-de* 
fence to emsh with an iron hand every rising of that party, which found to their cost 
emt, after aU their wiles and machinations, they had at last become the unconscious 
tools for raising to power a body with whom they had in reality as little fellow-feeling 
as with the Omeyads. They deserved their i^te. 
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against him who should venture to say anything evil of the one, 
or attribute anything good to the other.* He made strenuous 
efforts to impose his theological views upon all. He even es- 
tablished a species of inquisition, and visited with penalties 
those who dared to ^differ from, him. f Unhappily for us, this 
very reign was the busiest age of the traditional writers, and the 
period at which the earliest biographies of Mahomet possessed 
by us were conmosed. It was under A1 M&niun that W&ckidi, 
Ibn HishS^m and Madaini lived and wrote ; and well indeed may 
Dr. Weil dwell sorrowfully on this most unlucky coincidence. 

We look upon it,” says he, as a great misfortune, that the 
‘ very three oldest Arabic histories, which are nearly the only 

* sources of authority for the first period of Islam, were writ- 
^ ten under the Government of Mamun. At a period when 

* every* word in favour of Mu&via rendered the speaker 

* liable to death, and when every one was declared an outlaw 
‘ who would not acknowledge Ali to be the most distinguished 
‘ of all mankind, it was not possible to compose, with even the 

* smallest degree of impartiality, a history of the companions of 
^ Mahomet and of his successors ; because, as we have before 
‘ seen, the personal interests of Ali and his descendants, 

* and their pretensions to the Caliphate, are connected in the 
^ closest manner with the most important political events of 
‘ the first two centuries.’’^ 

^ But it was not alone thcliiographers of Mahomet, and the 
historians of early Islam, but likewise the collectors of general 
tradition, who flourished at this period, and thus came within 
the circle of Abb&sside influence, and specially of Al M&mfin’s 
direct persuasion. This class of men, we have already seen, 
travelled^ over the whole empire, and ferreted out every species 
of tradition which bore the slightest relation to their Prophet. 
The mass of narrations gathered by this laborious process was 
sifted by apseudo-critical canon, founded on the general repute of 
the narrators, forming the chain from Mahomet downwards, and 
the approved remainder was published under the authority of 
the collector’s name. SucH collections were more popular than 
the biographical or historical treatises. They, formed, in fact, 
and still form, the ground-work of the different theological 
schools of Islam, and having been carefully and continuously 
studied from the period of their appearance, are extant to the 
present day in an authentic and genuine shape. Copies of them 

* Qmh. Chaiyiin, vol. II., p. 26a f Geich. vol. H., p. 266u 

' t Ge$eh, Chaiifmt toI. IL, p. 287. 
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abound in all Moslem countries ; whereas the early biographies 
are either not extant at all, or can be procured only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

The six standard Sunrde collections were compiled exclusively 
under the influence of AbbAsside Caliphs, and the earliest 
of them in part during the reign of A1 M&inftn.* 

The four canonical collections of the Shiahs were prepared 
somewhat later.f The latter are incomparably less trustworthy 
than the compilations of the Sunnies, because their paramount 
object is to build up the divine Imdmat, or headship, of Ali and 
his descendants. 

That the collectors of tradition rendered an important ser- 
vice to Islam, and even to history, cannot be doubted, al- 
though this service loses much of its value by the amount 
of error which they have perpetuated. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter of the Mos- 
lem empire, and daily gathering volume from innumerable 
tributaries, was composed of the most heterogeneous materials ; 
and without the labours of the tradition! sts, must soon have 
formed a chaotic sea, in which truth and error, fact and 
fable, would have mingled together in undistinguishable con- 
fusion. It is a legitimate inference, from the sketch we have 
given above, that tradition, in the second century, contained a 
large element of truth. That even respectably derived tradi- 
tions often contained much of the exaggerated and fabulous,, 
is an equally legitimate conclusion ; while it is proved by the 
testimony of the collectors themselves, that thousands, and 
tens of thousands of traditions were current in their times, 
which possessed not even a shadow of authority. The, mass 
might be likened to the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, 
formed by a strange union of gold, of the baser metals, and of 
clay; arid here the more valuable parts were fast commin- 
gling with the >forthless. 

The proportien of base and fictitious material may be gather- 
ed from the estimate even of Ma^jornetan criticism. Upon 
this topic, we quote with approbation and confidence the opi- 
nion of the philosophical Weil : — By leaning upon oral 

* The names of the authors of the six collections, tof^ether with those of other 
popular traditional compilations, are noted by Dr. Spreng;er {Life of Mohammed^ p. 68, 
note 3,) together with tne date of each author’s death. Dr. Sprcu{;er has, however, 
omitted the earliest collection of all, viz., that of Im^m Malik A1 Muatta—boru A. 
H. 95, died A, H. 179. This work was lithographed at Delhi in 1849. It is held in very 
great esteem, and, although not generally iiiciuded among the standard six, it is yet 
believed by many to be the source whence a great portion of their materials are de- 
rived, ** It is, as it were, the origin and mother of the two Sahih^ i. c., of the coUcc- 
tions of Bokh^ri and of Muslim. 

t Sprengef^s Mohammedi p, 68, note 3. 
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* traditions^ at a time when they were transmitted by memory 

* alone, and every day produced new divisions among the pro- 
, ^ fessors of Islam, a wide field was opened up for fabrication and 

* distortion. There was nothing easier, whens- it was required 

* to defend any religious or political system, than to appeal to 

* an oral tradition of the Prophet. Tl»e nature of these so- 
^ called traditions, and tlie manner in which the name of Ma- 

* hornet was abused to support all possible lies and absurd!- 
^ ties, may be gathered most clearly from the following fact, 
^ that Bokhiiri, who travelled from land to land to gather from 
^ the learned the traditions they had received, found, after 
‘ many years’ sifting, that out of 600,000 traditions at that 
‘ time current, only 4,000 were authentic ! And of this select- 
^ ed number, the European critic is compelled, without hesi- 
^ tation, to reject at least one-half.”* Similar appears to have 
been the experience of the other intelligent compilers of the 
day : thus Abu D&fld, out of 500,000 traditions which he is 
said to have amassed, threw aside 496,000, and retained as 
trustworthy only 4,000.t The heavenly vision which induced 
Bokhari to commence his pious, but herculean task, is suj0S.ci- 
ently significant of the urgent necessity that then existed for 
searching out and preservinEj the grains of truth scattered here 
and there in the vast pile of tares and stubble. These are his 
words : — In a dream I beheld the messenger of the Lord 
^ (Mahomet,) from whom, methought, I was driving off the 
^ flics. When I awoke, I ei|quired of one who interpreted 
' dreams, the meaning of my vision. It isy he replied, that 
^ thou shalt drive away lies far from kim. This it was which 
^ induced me to compile the SahihJ' And well, indeed, in 
the eyes of Mahometans, did he fulfil the heavenly behest ; 
for, to this day, the Sahiii Bokhari is regarded by them as 
one of the most authentic treasuries of tradition. J 

It is evident, then, that some species of criticism was prac- 

♦ Gesch, Chalijkn, vol. IT., p. 290Mlbn KhallicAn, hy Slone, vol. II., p. 5D5. 

t Chisch. Chalifen, vol. II., p. 291. Ibn KhalticAn, vol. I., p. 589. The latter au- 
thority makes tue number selected 4,800.; but even of these lie seems to have liad 
doubts. ** I wrote down,” says Abu DAud, “ five hundred thousand traditions respect- 
ing the Prophet, from which I selected those, to the number of four thousand eight 
hundred, which are contained in this book {The Sunan.) I have mentioned herein the 
$mtheiitic, those whiph seem to he so ^ and those which are nearly 

I Abu Abdallah Muhammad, snrnamcd from his country BohhAri, was bom A.H, 
194 ;but with rare precocity he had, in his eighteenth year, commenced his work of col- 
lecting and sifting. We may therefore give his works the full benefit of the Caliph 
Milmfm’s influence. Ibn Khallican says of him— •‘Animated with the desire of collect- 
ing traditions, he went to see most of the traditionists in all the great cities ; he wrote 
down in Khor&san, in the cities of Irhk, in Uie Hijaz, in 8yria, and in Egypt, the in- 
formation be thus acquired.*’ {Jbn KhallicAn, not, 11., 595.) 
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tised by the compilers ; and that, too, with such an unsparing 
hand, that nim-tenths of their materials were entirely rejected. 
But the European reader will be grievously deceived if he at , 
ail regard such criticism, unsparing as it was, in the light of 
a sound and discriminating investigation into the credibility 
of the traditional elements. It was not the subject-matter of a 
tradition, but simply the names attached thereto, which decided 
the question of its credit. Its authority must rest on some 
companion of the Prophet, and on the character of each link 
in the long chain of witnesses, through whom it was handed 
down.^ If that was deemed unimpeachable, the tradition must 
be rcjsewed; and no inherent improbability, however glaring, 
could debar a narration thus attested, from its place in the 
authentic collections. The compilers dared not to embark 
upon the open sea of criticism, but steering by this single 
miserable canon, they slavishly coasted along the shoals of a 
mere formal system. They ventured not to enquire into inter- 
nal evidence, to arraign the motives of the first author, and 
subsequent rehearsers of a story, to discuss its probability, and 
to bring it to the test of historical evidence. The spirit of 
Islam would not brook the spirit of enquiry and of real criti- 
cism. The blind faith of Mahomet and his followers spurned 
the aids of evidence and investigation. Thus saith the Prophet 
of the Lord^ and every doubt must vanish, every rising question 
be smothered. If doubts did arise, and questions were enter- 
tained by any rash philosopher, jthe temporal authority was at 
hand to dispel and to silence them. The dogmas of Islam 
were so closely welded with the principles of Civil Government, 
that the latter had no option but to enforce with a stern face 
and iron hand an implicit faith in those dogmas, on which 
its existence hung. Upon the apostate Moslem, the sentence of 
death— an award resting on the Prophet’s authority-^ was by the 
civil pqwer r^orously executed ; and between the heterodoxy 
of the free-thiukcr, and the lapse of the renegade, there appears 
to exist no well-defined boundary. It is thus that to the 
combination, or rather to the unity of the spiritual and political 
elements in the Mahometan type of Government, may be 
attributed that utter absence of candid and free investigation 
into the origin and truth of Islam, which so painfully character- 

^ This may be illustrated by the practice of BokhSrl and Muslim. Out of 40,000 
men, who are said to have been instrumental in handing down tradition, they ackiiow. 

the authority of only 2,000 by receiving their traditions. A UOer writer adds, 
ttuis of these 40,0' >0 persons, only 2^ are to be excepted as not deserving credit, 
which may throw light upon one cause at least of the fabulous narratives, which 
abound in subsequent biographers, viz,, that they were leas careful about their authori- 
ties. {See Spren 0 er*s Mohammed^ p, 65, note 1.) 
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1269 the Moslem mind up to the present daj. The critical 
sense* was annihilated by the sword. 

• Upon the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the 
collectors were sincere and honest in doing that which they 
professed. It may well be admitted, that they sought out in 
good faith all traditions actually current, enquired carefully into 
their authorities, and recorded them with accuracy. The sano 
tions of religion were at hand, to enforce diligence and cau- 
tion. Thus Bokhftri commenced his work at a supposed divine 
monition, and he was heard to say, " that he never inserted a 
* tradition in his Sakih^ until he had made an ablution, and 
‘ offered up a prayer of two The pro-possessions of 

the several collectors would undoubtedly influence them in 
accepting or rejecting the chain of witnesses in individual cases; 
but there is no reason to suppose that they tampered with the 
traditions themselves. Thus a Shie^ite collector might cast 
aside a tradition received from Ayesha through an Oineyad 
channel ; whilst one of Omeyad predilections might discard the 
traditional chain, among the links of which he discovered an 
emissary of the house of Ali; but neither the one nor the 
other was likely to fabricate a tradition, or interpolate a narra- 
tion, which they had once accepted as credible. This conclu- 
sion is warranted by the style and contents of their works. 
The complete series of Tvitnosses, tracing each tradition from 
mouth to month up to one of the Prophet’s companions, is in- 
variably prefixed, and we cannot but admit the authority 
which the hter witnesses in such a chain would impart f 
These were not feigned names, but the names of real charac- 
ters, many of whom were personages of note. The traditional 
collections were openly published, and the credit of the com- 
pilers would have been endangered by the fabrication of this 
species of evidence. The collector was likewise, in general, 
the centre of a school of traditional learning, wh|ch, as it were, 
challenged the public to test its authorities. So far, then, as 
this kind of attestation can give weight to hearsay, that weight 
may be readily conceded. Again, the naive manner in which 

* Ibn Khallicdn^ Tol. 11., p. 596. 

t A tradition is always {^iven in the direct form of speech in which it is supposed 
.to have been originally uttered. Thus — ** A informed me, saying that B had inform- 
ed him, to the encct that C had .told him, saying D mentioned to me that he heard 
B saying he had listened to F, who said, I heard G enquiring of Ayesha. ‘ What/b'ni 
did the Prfiphet of the Lord Hhe ?* and she replied, ‘ Verily, he loved sweetmeats 
and honey, and greatly relished the pumpkin.’ ** The technical lixxks In these nar- 
rations are generally 1 or Uj / have heard fiomstteh a eiie, or euek u 

Me informed me ; and J IS or IS-" quoth he,” or « quoth she ” 
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the most contradictory traditions are accepted^ and placed side 
by side^ is a guarantee of sincerity. They appear all to *bave 
been thrown together with scrupulous simplicity ; and each ^ 
tradition^ though it be a bare repetition, or perhaps a direct 
opposite of a dozen that preceded it, is noted down unques- 
tioned with its special chain of witnesses ; whilst no account 
whatsoever is taken of the most violent improbabilities, of in- 
cidents plainly fabulous, or even of patent contHuBkions.* 
Now this appears to us evidence of honest design.^' Pains 
would, otherwise, have been taken to exclude or to soften down 
the opposing statements, and we should not have found so 
much allowed to the credible tradition, which eifher on the one 
hand or on the other must have impinged against the views 
and prejudices of the compiler. If we suppose design^ we must 
suppose also a less even-handed admission of contrary traditions. 

Conceding, then, the general honesty of the collectors, in 
making their selection (upon however absurd a principle,) bona 
fide^ from existing materials, let us now turn to their selected 
compilations, and enquire whether they contain truthful ele- 
ments of the biography of Mahomet ; and if so, how, and to 
what extent, these have become commingled with adventitious 
or erroneous matter. 

In the first place, how far does the present text give us 
confidence that its contents are identical with the supposed 
evidence originally given forth by contemporary witnesses? To 
place the case in the strongest possible point of view, we shall 
suppose a class of traditions purporting to have been written 
by the companions, and to have been recorded by each suc- 
ceeding set of witnesses in the several chains. There is a 
peculiarity in traditional composition, which even upon this 
supposition would render it always of doubtful authority, 
namely^ that each tradition is short and abrupt, and completely 
isolated from {Q^y other. This isolation extends not simply to 
its present state, but to its whole history and descent through- 
out the two centuries preceding our collections; and coupled 
with the brief and fragmentary character of the traditions 
themselves, deprives us of the checks and critical appliances 
which may be brought to bear on an extended and continuous 
narration. From the fragmentary and divided nature of the 

* No Maliometan of course expected to believe implicitly in two contradictory 
tradiUons. AU properly attested traditions are recorded, but many of them ai'o 
acknowledged vmdi or doubtfUl, and when they contradict one another, the choice is 
left to the mdividual. The historians of Mahomet and of early Islam, when they relate 
contradictory or yfu*yin^ narratives, sometimes add an expression of their own 
opinion as to which they prefer. They also sometimes mark doubtful storieo by the 
the Lord (only) knows whether this be false or true ” 
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composition^ any of the common tests of authenticity are ge- 
neraHy impossible. There is no context whereby to judge of 
. the soundness of the text, Each witness in the chain, though 
professing simply to ^repeat thci original trr^dition, is in effect 
an independent authority, and we cannot tell how far, and in 
what stages, fresh matter may not have been interpolated by 
any of them. Even were we satisfied of the integrity of each, 
we are unacquainted with their views as to the liberty with 
which tradition might be treated. The style of the narrations 
marks them for the most part as communicated at first with all 
the informality of social conversation, and with much of the 
looseness of hearsay ; and the same informality and looseness 
are not unlikely to have characterized their subsequent propa- 
gation. 

Again, the tradition is not only isolated, but it is an 
indivisible unit, and as such was received or rejected by the 
collectors. If the traditional links were unexceptionable, the 
tradition must be accepted as it stoody whole and entire. There 
could be no sifting of its component parts: what in it was 
true, and what was fabricated — the probable and the fabulous, 
composed an indissoluble mass, and the acceptance or rejec* 
tion of one part, involved the acceptance or rejection of the 
whole tradition, as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
The power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of ex- 
cluding such parts of a tradition as were evidently unfounded 
or erroneous, was thus abnegated. The good seed and the 
tares were reaped together, and unfortunately the latter were 
likely to predominate. 

It may be possible, indeed, to derive some confirmation 
from the verbal correspondence of separate traditions regard- 
ing the same event; for if such traditions sprang at the 
first from a common source (a companion of Mahomet,) and 
if they have really been handed down througji independent 
channels, unconnected with one anothevy the coincidence of 
the expression would argue for the faithfulness of the trans- 
mission. But the conditions here required, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove to the satisfaction of a critical mind. 
The earlier links of traditional chain are removed far back 
in the obscurity of a twilight dawn ; and it is impossible to say 
where, and how often, the supposed separate chains may have 
crossed ; at what point the common matter may have been ob- 
tained ; or in what manner previous variaitions may have b^en 
assimilated. Many traditions, though supported by unexcep- 
tionable names, and corresponding with others even to minute 
verbal coincidence, abound in stories so fabulous, and facts so 
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erroneous, as to render it impossible that they could ever have 
formed part of any contemporary record, and to shake oui^ con- 
fidence in the whole system of respectable namesj^ There is 
also reason for believing (as we shall see ^farther below), that 
much of the coincidence of narrative is derived from those 
traditionists, who, at the close of the first and beginning of the 
second centuries, reduced to writing, and harmonized, the tra- 
ditions extant in their day. 

Such is the uncertainty which would attach to tradition, even 
if we conceded that it had been recorded from the first; but 
we have already seen that there is no ground for believing that 
it was the practice to record it, till near the close of the first 
century. The existence of a record from the first would have 
afforded some check ; but there is here in reality none ; that 
would have at the least induced a fixed caste of expression and 
an element of iiivariahleness ; whereas tradition by word of 
mouth is variable and changeful, as the cliaracter, habits, and 
associations, of each repeater. In oral tradition all external 
check is parted with against the commingling of mistake or 
fabrication with that which at the first may have been real fact 
and trust- worthy representation. The flood-gates of error, 
extravagance and fiction are thrown wide open ; and we need 
only look to human nature in similar predicaments in any part 
of the globe, and in every age, to be satisfied that little depen- 
dence can be placed on otherwise unsupported details of histo- 
rical incident, and none whatever upon those of supernatural 
wonders, conveyed for any length of time through such a chan- 
nel. That Maliometan experience proves no exception to the 
general principle, is amply testified by the puerile extravagan- 
cies and splendid fabrications of oriental imagination, which 
adorn or darken the pages of early Islam. The critical test 
applied by the collectors had, as we have seen, no reference 
whatever to tliese pregnant sources of error; and though it 
may have excluded multitudes of later fabrications, it failed to 
place the earlier traditions upon any base of confidence, or to 
afford any judgrpent, or any means of judging, between the 
actual and the suppositious, between the fabricated and the 
true. 4 

It remains to examine the traditional books with reference 
to their contents and internal probability ; and here, we are 
fortunate in Wving at hand, as a standard of comparison, the 
Coyan, which we have in the early part of this paper shown to 
he a genuine lind contemporary document. 

li^ bringing tradition to this test, we find, that in its main 
lustorioal points, the Coran is at one with the standard tradi- 
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tional collections. It notices-r-sometimes directly, sometimes 
incidentally — the topics which, from time to time, most interest- 
ed Mahomet, and with these salient positions, the mass of tra- 
dition is found upon the whole to tally. T|ie statements and 
references of the Cofan, thougii comparatively few in number, 
are linked more or less with a vast variety of important events, 
relating as well to the Prophet individually and his domestic 
relations, as to general subjects. A just confidence is thus 
imparted, that a large element of historical truth has been con- 
veyed by tradition. 

Upon the other hand, there are subjects in which the Coran 
is at variance with tradition. For example, there is no point 
more satisfactorily established by the Coran, than that Maho- 
met at no part of his career performed, or pretended to perform, 
miracles. Yet the traditions abound with miraculous acts, 
which belie the plain enunciations of the Coran ; and which, 
moreover, if he had ever pretended to perform them, would 
undoubtedly have been mentioned by the Prophet, in those 
pretended revelations which neglected the notice of nothing, 
however trivial, that could strengthen his prophetical claim. 
Here, then, in matters of plain narration and historical fact, 
we find tradition discredited by the Coran, 

These conclusions are precisely the ones which, a priori^ Ave 
should have arrived at from the historical review of tradition 
already given ; but they do not in any measure relieve us from 
our difficulties. The dilemma resolves itself into this, that 
facts which we know to be well-founded, and tales which we 
know to be fabricated, are interwoven with the whole tissue of 
tradition, and the fabric and color of both are so uniform, that 
we are at a loss for any means of distinguisliing the one from 
the other. The biographer of Mahomet constantly runs the 
risk of substituting for the realities of history, some puerile 
fancy or extravagant invention ; and in strivin<^ to avoid this 
danger, he is exposed to the oi)po8ite peril of rejecting as pious 
fabrications what may in reality he real and important histo- 
rical facts, or that which at the least may contain their pith.* 

♦ This is well expressed by I)r. Weil “ Ich durfte daher nicht Mass die Quelle 
ubertrajjen oder je nacli Gutdiinken excerpiren, sondern mussto ihren An^ben 
vorher ciner strcn^cu Kritik unterwerfen ; denn wenn man uberhaupt gegen alle 
oricntalischen Schriftsteller misstranisch seyn muss, so hat man heir duppelten 
Grand dazu, well aie nicht nur von ihrer Leidenschaffc und ihrer Fliantaaie, sondeni 
auch von ihrer religibsen Schwartoerei geleitot waren. Schon'^im zweiten Jahr- 
hundert, als die ersten Biographen Mohanuneds auftraten, die ihre Brzahluugen 
noch auf Aussage seiner Zeitgeiiosscn Zaruckzut'uhren wugen, war sein gadzea 
Leben, nicht nur von seiner Geburt, sondern schoii von seiner Zeugungan, bis au 
seinem Tode, von einem Gewebe von Marchen und Legenden umspoimen, das abch 
das niichternste europaische Auge nicht immer gauz zu durchschanen und 
abaulosen vermag, ohne Gcfalir zo laufen, aus allzu grosser Aengstlichkeit 
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It is, indeed, the opinion of the learned Sprenger, that, al- 

* though the nearest view of the Prophet, which we can obtain, 
^ is at a distance of one hundred years,’^ and although this long 
vista is formed of an exclusively Mahometan medium, yet our 
knowledge of the bias of the narrators, “enables us to correct the 

* media, and to make them almost achromatic.’’* This is true 
to some extent ; but its full and absolute application appears 
to be beyond the truth. The difficulties of the task are un- 
derrated ; for to bring to a right focus the various lights of 
tradition, to reject those that are fictitious, to restore to a pro- 
per direction the rays reflected by a false and deceptive surface, 
to calculate the extent of aberration, and make due allowance 
for a thousand disturbing influences — this is indeed a work 
of entanglement and coiuplication, which would require, for 
its perfect accomplishment, a finer discernment, and a machinery 
of nicer construction, than human nature can boast of Never- 
theless, it is right that an attempt should be made, liowcver im- 
perfect the success that may attend it : and it is possible that, by 
a continuous advance and careful discrimination, we may reach, 
at the last, an approximation to the truth. With the view 
of helping towards this end, we shall now endeavour to lay 
down some principles which may prove useful to the historical 
enquirer in discriminating the true from the false in Mahometan 
tradition. 

The grand defect in the traditional evidence regarding 
Mahomet consists in its being wholly ex^parte. It is the evi- 
dence of a witness for himself, in which the license of partiali- 
ty is unchecked by any opposing party, and wanting in the 
sanction even of a neutral audience. What is thus exter- 
nally defective must, if possible, be supplied from within. By 
analysing the deposition itself, we may find grounds for credit 
or for doubt; while in some of the relations, it may even 


anch wirkllche Jiistorischc Facta als iVommo Dichtung: auzuschen.” (In 
writing the inner and the external history of this extraordinary man, I 
could not follow the^ plan of simply transcribiiify the orlf^-irial sources, or of 
making extracts from Ihem at discretion, but was obliged to cost their stiitements 
into the crucible of a rigid criticism ; because, as we Imv-c reason to bo generally 
distrustful of all oriental authors, we have here a double ground of distrtist, 
because men were here led not only by their passions and fancies, but by their 
religious enthusiasm also. Already, in Uie second century, when the first biogra- 
phers of Mahomet appeared, and they still ventured to trace back tlieir narrations 
to the sayings of his contemporaries, bis whole Life, not merely from his birth, but 
even from hia conception, onwards to his death, was spun round with a web of 
fables and legends, which even the most dispassionate European oyo cannot always 
entirely pierce through and unravel, without, from an over-strainod anxiety and 
distrust, running the danger of regarding even historical fr«ts as pious fabri- 
cations. MvAammedf pp. 15 J. 

* Spretiffer't Mohammed, p* 68. 
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appear that a Mahometan public would itself supply the pl^oe 
of au impartial censor. In this view, the points on which the 
probability of a tradition will mainly depend, appear to he^Jirst^ 
whether there existed any bias in the Mahoipetan body gene’^ 
rally towards the silbjeot narrafed; whether there are 

traces of interest or design on the part of the narrator ; and 
thirds whether the latter had opportunity for personally knowing 
the facts. These topics will perhaps best be discussed by con- 
sidering the period to which a narration relates, and then the 
subject of which it treats. 

I. A. — The PERIOD to which a tradition purports to refer, 
is a point of vital importance. -^The original sources of all 
the traditions were, as we have seen, the companions of 
Mahomet himself, and the time of their first propagation was 
subsequent to the Prophet’s decease. But Mahqmet was 
above three-score years old when he died, and few of his 
companions, who were instrumental in giving rise to tradition^ 
were of equal age, hardly any of them older. In propor- 
tion to their years the number of aged man was small, and 
the period short during which they survived J\Iahomet ; and 
these are precisely the considerations by which their influence, 
in tlie formation of tradition, must be limited also. The great 
majority were young, and in proportion to their youth, was the 
number that survived longest, and gave the deepest imprint to 
tradition.* We may then fix the age of Mahomet himself, as 
the extreme backward limit within which the ages of our 
witnesses range themselves. In other words, we have virtually 
no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho- 
met ; few, if any, were born before him ; the great majority, 
very many years after him. They are not, therefore, trust- 
worthy witnesses for events preceding Mahomet’s birth, or for 
the details of his childhood ; few of them, even, for the inci- 
dents of his. youth. They could not by any possibility possess 
a personal knowledge of these things ; and to admit that they 
gained their information at second-hand, is to introduce an 
element of uncertainty, which entirely impairs the value of 
their testimony as that of contemporary witn<?sses. 

B.— But, again, the value of evidence depends upon the 


• Abu Boor, for instance, was within two years of Mahomet^s a^e •, but then he 
survived him only two and a half years. Most of the elderly companiotis cither died 
a natural ,death, or were killed in action before tradition came into vogue. Thus 
W&ckidi writes — ** The reason why many of the chief men of the companions have left 
few traditions, js that they died before there was any necessity of referrin^o themJ* 
He adds^‘^ The chiefest among the companions, Abu Baer, Qthm&n, Tdlha, fto., 
gave forth fewer traditions than others. There did not mue'Jrom ofi^ing, 
Tike the number of traditions that did from the younger^* (W^ekiai, ItS.) 

O 
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attention bestowed by the witness upon the facts at the time 
of their occurrence. If his mind had not been attracted towiurds 
the events it would be in vain to expect a full and careful report ; 
and after the lapse of many years» the utmost that could be looked 
for from such a .witness^ would be a mire general outline of 
important facts. This principle applies forcibly to the bio- 
graphy of Mahomet^ up to the time when he became a pro- 
minent character. Before this period, there was nothing re- 
markable in him. He was a quiet inoffensive citizen ; perhaps, 
of all the inhabitants of Mecca, the least likely to have the 
eyes of his neighbours turned upon him, and their imagination 
and mexnm^y busy in conjuring up and recording anticipations 
of his coming greatness. The same remark ma3r be extended, 
not merely to the era when he first made pretensions to inspira- 
tion, (for that produced sensation only among a few of his 
earliest partizans;”) but to the time when he publicly stood forth 
assuming the prophetic rank — opposed polytheism, and came 
into open collision with the chiefs of Mecca. Then he began 
to be indeed most narrowly watched, and thenceforward the 
companions of > the Prophet are not to be distrusted on the score 
at least of insufficient attention. 

G. — It follows necessarily, that in all cases falling under either 
of the foregoing heads, circumstantiality will be a strong token 
of fabrication. And we shall do well to adopt the analogous 
canon of Christian criticism, that any tradition, the origin of 
which is not strictly contemporary with the facts related, is 
worthless exactly in proportion to the particularity of detailf 
This rule will relieve us of a vast number of extravagant 
stories, in which the minutiae of close narrative and sustained 
colloquy are preserved with the pseudo-freshness of yesterday. 

H. — It will, however, be just to admit an exception for such 
general outlines and important incidents in Mahomet’s life, as, 
under o^dinaiV ciretimstanceB, his friends and acquaintances 
would naturally remember, or might learn from himself, and 
would thus be able in after days to call up with tolerable 
accuracy. A still wider exception must be allowed in favor of 
public personages and national events, even though they precede 
Mahomet’e birth, because the attention of the people would 

* This rule Is adapted firom Alford. ( Greek Teri, Proleg^ p, d6.) His r^arks are 
striklni^ly Ulttstrative of Mahometan tradition. ** As usnal in traditional matter, on 
oar advance to later writers, we find more and more partioular accounts given ; 
the year of John's life, the reigning Emperor, &c., under which ttie Gospel was 
wpilten.” , But Christian tradjtionists were mere t^os in the arl^ of discovering 
partioular accounts’* in comparison with the Mahometans, at the talisntan of 

1^1? distance raniahes, and even centuries deliver np the details they bad en- 
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strongly directed to these subjects^ while the patriarchal 
Imbitg of the Arabs» and their spirit of clanship^ would be propi- 
tious for their tenacious recollection. Thus the conversation of 
' Abd al ‘Muttalib, Mahomet’s grand-father 5 'v^ith Abraha, the 
Abyssinian invader, as more Iwkely to be fou^oded in fact, than 
any of the much later conversations Mahomet himself is said to 
have had with the monks on his journeys to S^ria ; and yet the 
leading facts regarding these journeys there is np reason for 
doubting. 

Banged under the same exception, will fall all those genea- 
logical and historical facts, the preservation of which, for five or 
six centuries, by the memory alone, is so wonderful a pheno- 
menon in the story of Arabia. Here poetry, no doubt, aided 
the retentive faculty. The glowing rhapsodies of the bard 
were caught up immediately by his admiring clan, and were 
soon in the mouths even of the children. In such poetry 
were preserved the names of the chieftains, their feats of bra- 
very, their glorious liberality, the unparalleled nobility of their 
breeds of the camel and the horse. Many of these odes be- 
came national, and thus carried with them the testimony, not 
of the tribe only, but of the whole Arab fi^ily* Thus poetry, 
superadded to the passion for genealogical and tribal reminis- 
cences, and the capacity of imprinting them indelibly on the 
memory, have secured to us the interwoven details of many 
centuries, with a minuteness and particularity which would 
excite suspicion, were not their reality in many instances 
established by other evidence and by internal coincidence. 
Caussin de Perceval, who with incredible labour and propor- 
tionate success, has sought out and arranged these facts into ai\ 
uniform history, thus justly expresses his estimate of the Arab 
genealogical traditions: — 

J’ai dit que toutes les genealogies Arabes n'etaient point certaines ; 
on en trouve en effet im grand nomore d'dvidemment incampletes- Mais 
il en est aussi beaucoup d^authentiques, et qui remontent, tsans libune pro- 
bable, jusqu'^ environ six siecles avant Mabomet. C*e6t un pbenomone 
vraiment singulier, cbez un people inculte et en general etranger 4 Tart de 
feoriture, com me I'etaient les Arabes, que oette fidelite k garder le sou* 
venir desancStres. Elle prenait sa source dans un sentiment de fierte, dans 
Festime quHls faisaient de leur noblesse. Les noms des aieux, graves dans 
la memoire des enfants, ^talent les archives des families. A ces noms se 
rattaobaient necessairement quelques notions sur la vie des individus, surles 
' ^venements dans lequels Us avaient figure ; et c'est ainsi que les traditions 
se perp^tuaient d*age en age. — J^ssai Sur L*ffUtoire des Arabes^ vol, I, 
Pref.,p* ix. 

E. — 'A second marked section of time, is that which inter* 
venes between Mahomet’s entrance on public life, and the taking 
of Mecca (B. H. 10 to A. H. 8.) Here indeed we have two op- 
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{>Oding parties^ marshalled against each other in mortal strife^ 
whose statements might have been a check one upon the ptfaer. 
But during this interval or within a very short period of its 
close^ one of the parties was extirpated ; its leaders were nearly 
all killed in battl§^ and the remainder amalgamated themselves 
with the victors. We have, therefore, no surviving evidence 
whatever on the side of Mahomet’s enemies. Ko one was left 
to explain their actions, no doubt often misrepresented by 
hatred ; or to rebut the unfounded accusations and exaggerated 
charges imputed to them by Mahomet and his followers. Upon 
the other hand, we have no witnesses of any kind against 
Mahomet and his party, whose one-sided assertions of their 
innocence and justice might often, i)erhaps, have been success- 
fully impugned. The iutemperate and unguarded language of 
Mahomet and the companions is sufficient evidence that their 
estimate was not always fair, nor their judgement impartial. 

F. — It may be urged in reply, that the great body of the hos- 
tile Meccans, who eventually went over to Islam, would still 
form a check upon any material misrepresentation of them- 
selves or their party. It may be admitted, that they did form 
some check on matters not vitally connected with the credit 
of Islam and of its founder ; their influence would also tend 
to preserve the reports of their own individual actions, and per- 
haps those of their friends and relatives, in as favourable a light 
as possible. But this influence was at best only partial ; for it 
must ever be borne in mind, that the enemies of the Prophet, 
who now joined his ranks, acquired at the same time, or very 
shortly after, all the esprit de corps of Islam ; * and long 
before the fountain head of tradition began to flow, these very 
men had begun to look back upon the heathenism of their own 
Meccan career, with all the hearty contempt and shuddering hor- 
ror of the early converts. The stains of the Moslem’s unbelieving 
life were Washed away on his conversion, and imparted no tar- 
nish to fiis subsequent character. He had sinned “ ignorantly 
in unbelief,” but now, as well in his own view as in the eyes of 
his comrades, he was another man. Well, therefore, might he 
speak of his mad opposition to the Prophet of the Lord*’ 
and his divine message, with as hearty a reprobation as other 
men ; nay, the violence of reaction might make his language 

Thus Aba Sofian, himself the leader of the later opposition against Mahomet, 
became a zealous Moslem, and fought under the banners of his own son in the first 
Syrian campaign. 

^Le vien Abu-Sofyan, qui autrefois avait souvent comhattu centre Mahomet, 
devenu alojw nn des pms ss^fes sectateurs de Vlslamisme, avait vonln servir sous son 
' ‘tes conseils de son experience.*'— Cans. dfiPsrc. X’iftstoire de# Arches, 
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even stronger. Yet such persons as these are the only check 
we possess upon the ex-parte story which the Mahometans tell 
of their long struggle with the idolaters of Mecca. 

a. — It is fair, therefore, to make much allowance, in the ac- 
counts handed down tfO us by the Mahometan!, of the injustice, 
cruelty, and folly of their Prophet’s opponents, tind to suspect 
exaggeration in the stories of hardship and persecution suffered 
at their hands- And above all, the history of those who died 
in unbelief, before the conquest of Mecca, and under the ban 
of Mahomet, must be subjected to a rigid criticism. For such 
men as Abu Jabl and Abu Lahab, hated and cursed by their 
Prophet, what Mahometan would dare to be the advocate? 
To the present day, the hearty ejaculation — Map the Lord 
curse him I is linked by every Moslem with the mention of such 

enemies of the Lord, and of his Prophet.” What voice would 
be raised to correct the pious exaggerations by the faithful 
of tffeir execrable deeds, or to point out the just causes of pro- 
vocation which they may have received ? Impious attempt, and 
mad perversity I Over and again was the bare sword ot Omar 
brandished above the neck of the luckless offender, for conduct 
far more excusable, and attempts less dangerous to Islam. 

H. — The same considerations apply with nearly equal force 
to the Jewish settlements in the vicinity of Medina, as the Bani 
Nadhir and Bani Coreitza, whom Mahomet either expatriated, 
brought over to his faith, or utterly extirpated. The various 
Arab tribes also, whether Christian or Pagan, whom Mahomet 
at difierent times of his life attacked, come more or less under 
the same category. 

II. — The suBJECT-MATTEft of the traditions themselves 
will help us to an estimate of their credibility, considered 
both as to the motives of th^ir author, and the views of early 
Mahometan society generally. The chief aspects in which 
this argument may be viewed refer to personal^ T^OLtty^ and nati- 
onal bias. ^ , 

A. — Individual pre-possession and self-interested motives 
wQMld cause false colouring, exaggeration, and even invention. 
Besides the more obvious cases falling under this head, there 
is a fertile class which originates in the ambition of the narra- 
tor to be associated with Mahomet. The name of the^ Pro- 
phet threw nobility and veneration around every object imme- 
diately connected with it ; and his friendship imparted a rank 
and dignity acknowledged by the universal voice .of Islam. 
We can with difficulty conceive the reverence and court jen- 
joyed by his widows, friends, or servants; the interminable 
enquiries put to them ; and the implicit deference with which 
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their responses were received. Every one who had personal 
knowledge of the Prophet, and especially those who had been 
much with him, or been honored by his familiar acquaintance, 
were admitted by common consent into this envied circle of 
Moslem aristocracy, and man^ a picturesque scene is inciden- 
tally sketched by the traditionists, of narratives told by such men 
in the mosques of Eufd or of Damascus^ where the listening 
crowds hung i^on the lips of the speaker* The sterling value 
of such qualifications would induce a counterfeit imitation. 
Many who had but a distant and superficial knowledge of 
Mahomet, would be tempted by the consideration it imparted, 
to assume a more perfect acquaintance; and the attempt to 
support so equivocal a position by particularity of detail, would 
lead the way to loose and unfounded narratives of the life and 
character of the Prophet. Analogous with such doubtful 
assumption of intimacy, is the ambition which frequently 
shines through the traditions of the companions, of being 
closely connected with Mahomet’s supposed mysterious visita- 
tions or supernatural actions. To be noiiced in the revelation 
was deemed the highest honour that could be aspired to ; and 
in any way to be linked with the heavenly phases of his life, 
reflected back a portion of the divine lustre on the fortunate 
aspirant.* Thus a premium was put upon the invention or • 
exaggeration of such super-human incidents. 

B. — Under the same head are to be classed the attempts of 
narrators to enhance their labours and exploits, and to exaggerate 
their losses and perils in the service of the Prophet and of 
Islam. The tendency thus to appropriate a superior degree of 
merit is very obvious on the part of many of the companions 
of Mahometf It may occasionally be employed by the critic 

* The folloidnff example will illustrate our meaning. Ayesha’s party being delayed 
on an expedition, the verse permitting T^^aininum, or substitution of sand for 
lustration* was revealed in the Coran. The honor conferred by this indirect oon- 
neetion with a divint revelation is thus eulogized by Useid: — ^'^This is not the least 
of the divine &voars^oured out upon you, ye house of Abu Baer T (WAchidi, p. 11 ij^.) 
To have been the companion of Mitiiomet during the season of inspiration, at the 
supposed reception of a heavenly visitor, or at the performance or any wondmful 
work, ponito'ea more or less similar distinction. 

t We have many examples of the gloxy and honor received by those who had 
suffered persecution at Mecca for Islam. Thus when Omar was Caliph, Khobftb ibn 
al Aratt showed him the sears of the stripes he had received fh>m the unbelieving 
Meccans twenty or thirty years before. ** Omar seated him upon his matna^ saying, 
tiiat there was but one man who was more worthy of this fsvor than Khob&b, namely, 
Bal^l (who had also been sorely persecuted by tiie unbelievers.) But Khbb£> 
replied,— ^ Why is he more worthy than 1 am? He had his friends among the 
idolaters whom the Lord raised up to hdp him. Bnt 1 had none to help me. And 
1 well remember one day they took me and kindled a fire for me, and tiirew me 
^min upon my bade; and a man stamped wHh his foot upon my chest, my back 
®^g towards the ground. And when they nhooyeted my back, fo 1 It was Imsierc^ 
aidi wMW ’ (irac«3i,/>. 810W 
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towards the exculpation of the Prophet from some questionable 
actions. For example^ Amr ibn Omeva, in narrating his mis*- 
^ sion by Mahomet to assassinate Abu Sofi&n^ so magnifies the 
dangers and exploits of his adventure,^ as might have involved 
the whole story in sudpicion, were' there not collateral proof to 
support it.* 

Buty it may be asked^ would not untrue or exaggerated 
tales like these receive a check from other parties, free from 
the interested motives of the narrator? They would to some 
e:!i!tent« But to prove a negative position is generally a matter 
of difficulty, and would not often be attempted without some 
unusual cause, especially in the early spread of Islam, when the 
public mind was so impressible and credulous. Such traditions 
then were likely to be opposed only when they interfered with 
the private claims of others, or ran counter to public opinion, 
in which case they would fall into discredit and oblivion. 
Otherwise they would have every chance of being preserved 
and carried down, along the traditional stream of legend and 
of truth, and with it finding a place in the unquestioning regk- 
tration of the second century. 

C. — We have unquestionable evidence, that the bias of party 
effected a deep imprint on tradition. Where the result of this 
spirit was to produce or to embellish a story adverse to the 
interests of another party, and the de^nial of such story involved 
nothing prejudicial to the honour of Islam, it may be assumed 
that endeavours would be made to rebut the fabrication or em* 
bellishment, and the discussion so produced would subserve the pu- 
rity of tradition. But this could only be the case occasionally. 
The tradition would often not be controverted at all ; in other 
instances, it would perhaps at first be confined within the limits 
of the party in whose favor it originated; and under any 
circumstances, the reasoning in the preceding paragraph is 


The same principle led the Moslems to magnify the hardshij^s Mahomet himself 
endured ; and lies at the bottom of Ayesha’s strange exaggerations of the Prophet's 
poverty and frequent starvation, which she carries so far as to say, that she had not 
even oil to burn in her chamber while Mahomet lay dying there f The subsequent adla> 
once and luxuries of the conquering nation, also led them by reaction to compare with 
fond regi-et their present state with their former simplicity and want, and even 
to weep at the remembrance. 

. Thus of the same Khobdb, it is recorded:--** He had a winding-sheet ready for 
himself of fine Coptic cloth ; and he compared it with the wretched pall of Hamza 
(kiUed at Ohod ;) and he contrasted his own poverty when he possessed not a dinar 
with his present state : — *and now I have in my chest by the house 40,0(Ky 
Verfiy» I fear that the sweets of the present world have hastened upon ug. Our com- 
panions (who died in the first days of Islam) iiave received their reward in Paradise ; 
bat,truly I fear lest my reward consist of these benefits 1 have obtained after their ,4^ 
parlttre.^ 211.) 

See WwMdi^ p. 118, and HuhdnU, p. 450. 
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equally applicable here, so that without doubt a vast collection 
of exaggerated tales have come down to us, which owe, their 
existence to party spirit. 

By the bias of party ” is not simply to be understood the 
influence of faction^ but likewise of all the lesser circles which 
formed the ramifications of Mussulman society. The former we 
are less in danger of overlooking. Where the full development 
of faction — as in the case , of the AbbS-ssidcs and Omeyads-^ 
has laid bare the passions and excesses to which this spirit may 
give rise, the reader is on his guard against misrepresentation ; 
and he receives with caution the unnaturally darkened or re- 
splendent phases of such characters as Ali and Abb&s, Muuvia 
and Abu Sofi&n. But though on a less gigantic scale, the 
influences of tribe, of family, and of the smaller associa- 
tions of party feeling attached to the several heroes of Islam, 
were equally real and eifective. The spirit of clanship, 
which ran so high among the Arabs, and which Mahomet 
in vain endeavored to supplant by the brotherhood of the 
faith, perpetuated the confederacies and antipathies of ante- 
Mahometan Arabia far down into the annals of Islam, and of- 
ten exerted a potent influence upon the destinies of the cali- 
phate. It cannot be doubted that these combinations and pre- 
judices imparted a strong and often deceptive hue to the sources 
of tradition. As an example, we may specify the rivalry which 
led the several families or parties to compete with each other 
for the earliest converts to Islam, until they arrived at the con- 
clusion that some of their patrons were Mahometans before 
Mahomet himself."'^ 

H. — We now come to the class of motives incomparably the 
most dangerous to the purity of tradition, namely, those which 
were common to the whole Moslem body. In the previous cases, 
the bias was confined to a fragment, and the remainder of the 
nation might^form a check upon the fractional aberration. But 
here the bias was universal, pervading the entire medium through 
which we Irnve received tradition, and leaving us, for the cor- 
rection of its divergencies, no check whatever. 

To this class must be assigned all traditions whose object it 
is to exalt Mahomet, and to invest him with supernatural 
attributes. Although in the Coran the Prophet disclaims 

* See Sprenger*t Mohammed, pm 1^, vide also his Notice in No, CXll, 
ef^Anktic Joumnlfp. 123, “Ther^ is a ^eat deal of sectarian spirit mixed up 
in tlm disputes who ‘were the first believers f The Bunnies say Abu Baer, and the 
Shlaftis say A,U.” Tabari also starts another candidate, Zeid iba Hftritha [p. 111.) One 
of ^tmitioaseiwoved to Abu Baer says, that persons were believers before 
(md,) WefiHien may l>r. gpren^er style these childish dumutes on the sMo- 
rity of their saints in the Islam/* {Mohammed, p, 168.) Yet he himself builds too 
imtch upon them. 
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tbe of workxii^ miracles^ jet he impUea thai there 

eixisted a eontinuoufl intercouisa hetween hinxsetf aodl the 
agents of the other worlds ihe whole Coraxi^ indeed^ 
enmes to be a message from the Almi^ty, communicated 
through Gabriel ; and independ'entlj of that favoured 
angel was often referred to asbringin^irectiops from the Lord 
ibr tbe guidance of hia Prophet in the common concerns of life. 
The supposed communication with^^heavenlj messen^rs, thua 
countenanced bj Mahomet himself, was implicitly believed by 
his followers, and led them, even during his life-time, to regard 
him with a sujperstitious awe* On a subject so impalpable to 
sense, yet so readily perceivable by imagination, it may be 
fairly assumed, that reason had little ^are in controlling 
the fertile productions of fancy; that the conclusions of his 
susceptible and credulous followers far exceeded the premises 
granted by Mahomet himself; that even simple facts were 
construed by their excited faith as pregnant with marks of 
supernatural power and unearthly companionihip ; and that, * 
after the object of their veneration had passed from their sight, 
fond devotion perpetuated and ephanced these fascinating legends. 
If the Prophet gazed into t|ie heavens, or looked wistfully to the 
right hand or to the left, it was Gabriel with whom he was hold- 
ing mysterious converse.* The passing gust raises a cloud from 
the sandy track and the pious believer exults in the conviction 
that it IS the dust of Gabriel and his mounted troop, who are 
scouring the plain, and going before them to shake the founda- 
tions of the doomed fortress.t On the field of ^adr, three 
stormy blasts swept over the marshalled army : again, it is Ga- 
briel, with a thousand horses, darting along to the succour of 
Mahomet, while Michael and Serdfil, each with a like angelic 
squadron, wheel to the right and to the^ left of the Moslem 
front. $ Kay, the very dress and martial uniform of these helmed 


* Vide Wdehidifp^ SS.-^Se6 also Sprengen^g Mohwamed^p, IIS^ noU 5. 

f How absurd soever the idea may seem, iMs taken Uterally tVom the biographers 
of Mahomet, and relates to the expedition against the unfortunate Bani Coreltaa. 

< WAehiditp, 114. j Mahomet countenanced, if he did not originate the notion. 

} Vide p. 114^ and p* lOO)^ Similar statements ai« made regarding the 

battle of Honeia, (WAchidL p, 130i.) 4t p. 398^ the angelio host is represented m tbS 
uniform of Bobeir, one o(Mabomers eompauiona, namely, with yellow turbans» on pjtb* 
bald horses. (p. 327) and Talwri (p, ^0) give their dress at the battles of 

Badr and Kheibar. 7*he Meccans on their return, vanquished from Badr, are introduce 
as describing the warrior angels against whom they had to contend.' (Blfddtm*. 
p, m-^-Tobari, p, m-^Caw, «b Pere., 111., me. 66. 4r 73.) Varkma tr^di- 
i^nists Bssm mt the heads of tbe unb^ievers drapped off b^oTe ^ Hostfmi 
swords came near theim the Invisible scImitaES of Uie angels doing the work wth 
greater Timidity imd Mleot than the poster steel of JUMlha. f 

p, 289.) Oabdel along^ of Abu Mkl^ 

Alb and looked on. (WocMdb P^.212|:) alter tht 

' conohidedi agked leave of Mahomet^ vitbbnt vhlob he em^ imt inUiel 
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an^ls, are detailed even bj thelioneat W&okidi^ witll^ae much 
nmveif as if they had been Tcritable warriors of flesh and 
blood 1 Such is but a specimen pf the vein of legend"^ and 
extravwance which pervades tradition. 

^ It will frequently be a question, extremely diflScult and some- 
times impossiolei^to decide what portions of these supernatural 
stories either originated in Mahomet himself, or received his 
countenance, and what portjjpn owed its birth, after he was gone, 
to the excited imagination of fais followers. No doubt real 
facts have not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the 
colouring of a superstitious fancy. The subjective conceptions 
' of the fond believer have been reflected back upon the biogra- 
phy of the Prophet, and have encircled even the objective reali- 
ties of his life, as in the pictures of our saints, with a lustrous 
halo. The false colouring and fictitious light so intermingle 
with the picture, as to make it often beyond the reach of analy- 
tic critickpa.* 

K — To the sanan universal desire of glorifying Mahomet, 
must be ascribed the unquestioned miracles with which even 
the earlieet traditions abound. They are such as the following. 
A tree from a distance moves towards the Prophet, ploughing 
up the earth as it advances, and then similarly retires ; oft-re- 
peated attempts to murder him are miraculously averted ; dis- 
tant occurrences are instantaneously revealedf and future events 


(WaeMdi^p. 102},) Mahomet had a conversation with Gabriel, related by HlLritha, 
who mstuafly saw ike angel (WAckidi, p. 276.) These instances are given simply as 
sapiples, to near out what might otlierwiso have appeared over-statement in the text. 

following may be viewed as a normal type of a large class of miraculous stories. 
Othmdn being attacked by the conspirators made no resistanoe, and when asked the 
cause, replied to the effect that " Mahomet had made with him a covenant, and he 
patiently abided thereby." The Moslems afterwards (concluding, no doubt, that it 
was impossible their Prophet should not have foreseen so important an event as the 
murder of his beloved son-in-law) referred this speech to a supposed prophecy by 
Mahomed who tolH Othman ** that the liOrd would clothe Mm with a garment, ana 
that he was not to take it off at the call of the disaffected * ( Wmikidi, p. 101.) The gar* 
meat was interpreted to, be the caliphate^ which the conspirators called upon him to 
ab^oate. Again Ayesha was not at a loss to conjure up a scene to give a farther 
clue to these mysterious factSt ^ When Mahomet lay on his death-bed, he sum* 
nioned Othm&u,, and desired mo to depart out of Uie chamber ; and Othm^n sat 
down % the dying Prophet | and as he spa^e with him, the colour m Othmdn chan|[« 
ed.** Without doubt, say the credulous neliovers, this was Mahomet foretelling to his 
sou-in4aw ^e violent death awaited him. ( Wdehiefi, jp. 19ii.) Such supposlJdcm and 
csBphmaMim, in the course of fime,were repeated as jfaett, 

J following tradition may perhaps be thought illustrative of this position. Tim 
eaifpse of Saadlay |n an empW room. Mahomet entered alone, picking 1^ steps care* 
fuUy, as if he walked in the midst of mbu seated, closely on the ground. On being 
askjsd the cause of so curious a proceeding, he replied, ^rUe, there were no men in the 
room) but it was so fflted with kngels, all ; aeated on the ground, that 1 fbund no* 
where to sit, untU one of the augets sprkd hhi whig for me on the ground, and then 
IM down thetwduA (W4dhidLp* ) It is almost Impossibla to say what in tiUa Is . 
M ah om et*s own, and what hasten conoooteA for iUnu 
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foretold ; large company is fed from victnals hardly adequate 
to the supply of a single person ; his prayer draws down imme*^ 
diate rain from heaven^ or causes an equally sudden Cessation. 
A very frequent and favourite class of miracks is for the Pro- 
phet to fill the udder^ of dry goats by his simple touchj and to 
cause floods of water to weU forth from parched fountains, and 
to gush out from . empty vessels, or even from betwixt his fin- 
gers.* With respect to all such stories, it is sufficient to refer to 
what has been already said, that they are opposed to the clear 
declarations and pervading sense of the Coran. 

It by no means, however, follows, that because a tradition re- 
lates a miracle, the collateral facts in the narrative are thereby 
discredited. It may be that the facts were imagined to illus- 
trate or embellish a current miracle ; but it is also possible, that 
the miracle was imagined to embellish or account for some well- 
founded facts. In the former case, the supposed facts are worth-* 
less; in the latter, they may be true and valuable. If other evi- 
dence be wanting, the main drift and apparent design of the 
narrative is all that can guide the critic between these alterna- 
tives. ^ ^ 

F. — The same propensity^to fabricate the marvellous must be 
borne in mind when we peruse the puerile tales and extrava-^ 
gant legends, which are put by tradition into Mahomet’s mouth. 
The Coran, it is tftie, imparts a wid^r base of likelihood to the 
narration by Mahomet of such tales, thc^n to his assumption of 
miraculous powers. When he ventured to place such fanciful 
and unworthy fictions os those of ** Solomon and the Genii,” of 
** the seven sleepers,” and the adventures of Dhfil Carnein,” 
in the pages of a Divine Revelation^ to what puerilities might 
he not stoop in the familiarity of social conversation ? It must, 
on the other hand, be remembered, that Mahomet was taciturn, 
laconic, and reserved \ and is therefore not likely to have given 
forth more than an infinitesimal part of the vast details of 
legend and fable which are stored up as his in tradition. They 
are probably the growth of successive years, each of which 
deposited its accretion around the nuclem of the Prophet’s preg- 
nant words, if indeed such nucleus there were at all. For 
example, the ground-work of the elaborate pictures and gor- 
geous scenery of the Prophet’s heavenly journey, lies in a very 
^ort and simple reoital in the Coran. That he subsequently 
expanded this ground-workby amusing his companions with au 
the minutiar whiob have been brought down to ua by tradition^ 
is perhaps pouibU. But it is also posable, and (by the walogy 

^ All liheseimd scores bf like ineldents a4(frn the pages oi llie honest WAbkl^ ss 
Will as the other hiographen and traditioofeis, Sprenger has over-praised 
discrimiuatioii and sense, {diohameed, p, 72.} 
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of Mabottiet’a miiraclds) incomparably more probable/ that tbe 
vast majority of these fancies have no other origin than the 
heated imaginations of the early Mttssalmans.* 

0,«-^I]idiirectly connected with Mahomet’s iife» but directly 
, with the credit and evidences of Islam; is another class of 
narrations, which would conjure up on all sides prophecies 
regarding the founder of the faith and anticipations of his 
approach. These were probably, for the most part, suspended 
upon some general declaration or incidental remark of the Pro* 
phet, which his enthusiastic followers deemed themselves bound 
to prove arid illustrate. For example, the. Jews are often accua- 
ed m'the Coran of wilfully rejecting Mahomet, although they 
* recognized him as they did otfe of their own sons.” Ac- 
cordingly, tradition provides us with a host of Jewish rabbis 
and Christian monks, who found it written in their books that 
the last of the Prophets was at this time to arise at Mecca ; 
they assert, that not only his name, but his personal appearance, 
manners and character are therein so depicted to the life, that 
recognition must be instantaneous; and among other absurd 
particuim^, the very city of Medina is pointed out as the place 
whither he woqld emigrate !” Again, the Jews are accused 
of grudging that a Prophet had arisen among the Arabs, and that 
the prophetic dignity had thus departed from their nation ; and 
in fit illustration, we have innumerable sibries of Mahomet 
being recognized by the rabbins, and of attempts made by 
them to kill him ; and this, too, long before he had any suspicion 
himself that he was to be a Prophet, nay during his very infancy t 
It is enough to have alluded to this class of fabrications, j 


* See Bprenger^ pp, 123—137, where those principles are admitted. The learned 
doetor, at the same time, gives a clue to the real iucts of the case. “ We must never 
forg’et,*’l)ewe]l writes, <*that when his religion was victorious, he was surrounded by 
the most enthusiastic admirers, whose craving faith Sould be satiated only by the 
most extravagant stories. Their heated imagination would invent them by itself; 
he only neeo^ tb t^ve thek^, and to nod assent, to augment the number of his 
miraples to the infinite.** (P. 136.) Uis theory however attributes more than we should 
be dieposed to do to Maliomet in the construction of the legend. 

' It is curipus, as illustrating the Mahometan canon of criticism, to observe that this 
wild legend isi, tKcor^ng to iisruiet^ one of the best established in tradition, not only 
hi the main features,, but in all its marvellous details. Sprenger, who is too much 
^ded by the canon, writes here feom the Mahometan stand point. ** Though the 
accounts, which We And in Arabic and Persian authors, are not free from later addi- 
Uons, the numerous records of Mahomet’s own words give os the assurance that 
the naanrative, in its main features, emanated from himself. TAere i$ no event in 
hie 1^, on which we Have more numerous and geUsdne than on hie nigkHw 

(P.m) ^ ' 


As fTOcimens, the Arabic scholar may consult Wdehidit pp, 29, 80, SOJ, 31, 35|, 
^ whole riiaptor, Veeer^h^ion of Mahomet in the Old Testament end Ootpel, 
SsrS* ^.^f^diomet'sassertioaa, as g^ven above, is 'simply the two fimte; 

^ did Jpuk for a Primhet tooome, which expectation Mahomet affected 


^ets did look for a P^het tooome, which expectation Mahomet affected 
E to MAelf ; 2»id, that they held this Prophet would be of tbe mdof 

L Mahomet believed, orj^tend^ to believe, was foun^&l m. 

^ Um envy mtd a grudge against himself/ 
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H. — Such unbiushiug inventious will lead ua to receive with 
auapi^ion the whole aeries of tales in which it is pretended that 
Mahomet and his religion were foreshadowed^ and in whicl) we 
are called upon to believe that pioi^ men before^he Prophet anti*< 
oipated many of the peculiarities of Islam. It is a fond conceit,^ 
of Mahomet that Islam is as old as Adam^ and has from^ th#' 
beginning been the faith of all good men, who looked forward 
to himself as the great Prophet, who was to wind up the Divine 
dispensation. It was therefore very natural for his credulous 
followers to carry out this idea, and to invest any serious* 
minded man, or earnest enquirer, who preceded Mahomet, with 
a dawning of that divine effulgence which was about to burst 
upon the world.* 

I. — It is to the same spirit that we are to attribute the con- 
tinual and palpable endeavour to make Mahometan tradition 
tally with our Scriptures, and until Jewish tradition* This canon 
has little application to the biography of Mahomet himself, but 
it has a wide and most effective range in reference to the 
legendary history of his ancestors and of early Arabia. The 
desire to regard, and possibly the endeavour to prove,' the Pro* 
phet of Islam a descendant of Ishmael, began, as we think, 
eyen in his life-time. Many Jews, versed in the Scriptures, and 
won over by the inducements of Islam, proved false to their 
own creed, and pandered their knowledge to the service of Ma* 

* Such are the tales regarding Zeid, {HUMm^pp, 66—^^^WSjckidi, p 30^) who, 
it is said, spent his life in searching “for the religion of Abraliam,** till at last a monk, 
meeting him at Balca, sent him back to Mecca io await the Prophet about to oruie 
there ! Sentences of the Coran, and prayers in Mahomet’s style, are put into his lips 
by the traddtionists. The discreditable nature of these narratives is palpable from 
their vexy style and contents : (mde Sprenger*8 Mohammed, p. 43, note 4.) Still we ai« 
for from denying that Zeld’s enquiries and doctrines may have constituted ono of the 
causes which pron^ted Mahomet to enquii^ and religious thought. But whatever 
grounds may exist for rcgardii^ Zeid as a philosophical or a re%ious enquirer, we 
should only have smiled at thexlumsiness of the structure erected by the traditionists 
on so slender a base, had it not been that Dr. Sprenger appears t<yecognize it, and 
even builds thereon in part his own theory that Mahomet “ did naming more than ga^ 
iher thefioaUng dements which had been imported or originated hy^dkers ;** and instead 
of carrying Arabia along with him, was himself carried along “by the irresistible 
force orthe spirit of the time (vide Lift of Mohammed, pp. d9--49.) 

Arid)ia was no doubt prepared for a religious change ; Judaism and Cliristianity 
had sown the seeds of divine knowledge evei^ here and there, and many enquiring 
minds may liave groped the way to truth, and paved the road for Mahomet*s investi- 
gations and couvictiona. But to none of these is Islam attributable. Its peouliarl- 
Ues are all the Prophet's own. Mahomet alone appears to os responsible for its 
faults, as well as entitled to all the credit (whatever it is ) of being its sole founder. 
It ia Uie workmanship of his wonomul mind, and bears in every part the Impress 
of his individuality. Buch passages as the following appear to ua strangely untrue 
** The Ulnm ia not the work of Mt^omet s not the doptrine of tfte Impostor” 
iSprenger^s Mohammed, p. 175.) Yet the learned doctor charges him wUh its faults: 
» There is however no doubt that the impostor has defiled it by his hnmorsdBy and 
nerverseness of mind, and that most of the algetUonabte doctrines are his.** 

Wa is hardly the even-handed justice we should have expected hrom the phttosoj^- 
%renger. 
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hornet and hid followers. Jewish tradition had been long noto* 
rious in Medina, and the Mahometan system was now made to 
fit upon it ; for Islam did not ignore Christianity and Judaism, 
but merely superseded them as the whole does a part, and 
BS that which is complete swallows up an imperfect commence- 
itnent. Hence arose such absurd anachronisms, as the attempts 
to identify Caht&n with Joktan ^between whom, at the most 
moderate estimate, fifteen centuries intervene ;) and hence 
were forged the earlier links of the Abrahamic genealogy, 
together with numberless tales of Ishmael and the Israelites. 
Ttifte, though pretending to be regular traditions, can gepe- 
fally be recognized as plagiarisms from Scripture, or as Arabian 
legends twisted Into accommodation with it. 

. j. — Of analogous nature may be classed such traditions as 
affirm that the Jews and Christians mutilated or interpolated 
their Scriptures. We believe, after a careful examination 
into the Coran, that Mahomet himself never expressed the 
smallest doubt at any period of his life, either as to the au- 
thority or genuineness of the Old and New Testaments extant 
in his time. He was profuse in assurances, that his system 
corresponded with both, and that he had been foretold by former 
prophets; and as the Bible was little known among the gene- 
rality of his followers, his assertions were implicitly believed. 
But as Islam spread abroad, aud began to include countries 
where the Holy Scriptures were familiarly read, the discrepan- 
cies between them and the Coran became patent to all. The 
sturdy believer, with an easy conscience, laid the entire blame 
at the door of the (dishonest J e ws and Christians, (the former 
o/ whom their Prophet had accused in the Coran of hiding 
and dislocating ” the prophecies of himself) ; and according 
to the Moslem wont, a host of stories, with all the necessary 
details of Jewish fabrication and exsAssion, soon grew up, 
exactly suitedsto the necessities of Islam.* 

If it appear strange that extravagant and unreasonable 
stories of the kind alluded to in the few last paragraphs should 
not have been contradicted by the more upright and sensible 
Mahometans of the first age, and thus nipped in the bud, it 
must be kept in view that criticism and freedom of opinion 
(as has been already shown,) were completely stifled under 
the crushing dogmas of Islam. Evei^r simpleton might ima- 

* An instance of this very namerons class of Stories irill be found in WMidL 
p. 70, A Oopt, reading bis uncle's Bible, is s^Uck by finding two leaves closely glued 
together. On opening them, he discovers the suHSt copious details regarding Maho* 
as a Prophet a3>out immediately to appear. His uncle was ditoleased at J# 
Wwity ma beat Idin, saying the Prophet had not yet arisen. 

Afewusiiiiflii, p. l40.) 
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ginCj and ai^jr designing man could with ease invent^ such tradi- 
tions; but when once in currency^ the attempt to disprove 
them* would be difBcult and dangerous. Supposing that no 
well-known fact, or received dogma, were contradicted by them, 
upon what general considerations' were they Ito be rebutted? 
If any one, for instance, had contended that all human expe- : r 
rience was contradicted by the marvellous foreknowledge of 
• the Jews regarding Mahomet, he would have been scouted 
as an infidel. Honest enquiry into the genuineness of holy Scrip- 
ture would have sapped the foundations of Islam, and was 
therefore out of the question. Who would have dared to argue 
against a miraculous tale, that did honour to Mahomet, on the 
ground that it was in itself improbable, that the narrator might 
have imbibed a false impression, or that even in the Coran 
miraculous powers were never arrogated by the Prophet ? The 
argument would have placed the neck of the logician in peril 
of the sword ; for it has been already shown, that the faith and 
the polity of the nation were one ; and that free opinions and 
heresy were synonymous with conspiracy and rebellion.* It 
was thus that, under the shelter of the civil arm, and of the 
fanatical credulity of. the nation at large, these marvellous 
legends grew up, in perfect security from the attacks of doubt 
and of honest enquiry. 

L. — The converse of the principle laid down above is like- 
wise true ; that is to say, traditions, founded upon good evi- 
dence, and undisputed, because notorious in the first stage 
of Islam, gradually fell into disrepute, or were entirely re- 
jected, because they appeared to dishonor Mahomet, or 
countenance some heretical opinion. The nature of the 
case renders it impossible to prove this position so fully ad 
any of the preceding, because we can now have no trace of 
such traditions as were -early dropped. But we discover the 


* See also an absurd tradition of something^ of a similar natnre»quoted at p. 408 of 
Volume XVII. of this Heview. The Arabic student will find this well illustrated 
by the treatment which the “ hypocrites’* or ** disaffected” are represented as re- 
ceiving even during^ Mahomet’s life-time. On the expedition to Tabfik, Mahomet 
prayed for rain, which accordingly descended. A perverse doubter, however, said, 
<Mt was but a chance doud that happened to pass.” Again the Prophet’s camel 
strayed, and the doubter said, ** Both i^t Mahomet deem himself a prophet ? doth 
he not profess to bring intelligence to you from the Heavens ? yet is he unable to 
tell where his own camel is 1” ** Ye servants of the Lord !” exelamod his comrade, 

there is a dague in this place, afid 1 knew it not. Get out from my tent, enemy of 
the Lord ! Wretch, remain not in my society 1** Mahomet had of course supematiiral 
intimation conveyed to him not only of the doubter’s 8peecli,.but Of where the camel 
was, and the donbter afterwards repented and was confirmed % the faith. 
{ffishdmi,p,m.) 

Omar’s sword was readily unsheathed ever and anon to punish such, seeptieid 
temerMy, and Mahomet himself frequently visited It, in jthe early part of his Medina 
isthtFp with assassination, and on his conquest of Mecca, by open execution. 
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spirit workinfiC even in the second and third centn|ies. There 
is an apparently well^supported story, whi<^ attributes to Ma- 
homet a momentary lapse and compromise with the idolatry 
of Mecca, and traditions on the subject from various sources 
are related by the earliest and the best biographers. But the 
theologians began to deem the opinion dangerous or heretical 
that !&homet should thus have degraded himself after he 
had received the truth,” and the occurrence is therefore denied, 
or entirely omitted, by some of the later writers, though the 
facts are so patent, that the more candid fully admit them,* 
The principle thus found in existence, in the second and third 
centuries, may be presumed to have been at work also in ' the 
first. 

M.*— The system of pious frauds is not abhorrent from the 
principles of Islam. Deception is, by the current theology of 
Mahometans, allowable in certain circumstances. The Prophet 
himself, both by preewt and example, encouraged the notion, 
that to tell an untruth is, on some occasions, allowable ; and 
what occasion would approve itself as more justifiable, nay 
meritorious, than that of furthering the interests of Islam ?t 


* Dr. Spreneer has some valuable remarks on this subject in his notice of Tabari. 

CCXII., p. 19 ei, seq,) The story is honestly told by W&ckidi and 
Tabari, and (as we And by a (quotation in the latter) by Ibn XshAc ; but it is entirely 
and tacitly omitted by Ibn HishAm, although his book professes to embrace that 
of Ibn lahAc. (Vide Wdehidi, p. *J9 — To&art, p, 10, and Sprenget^s Mohammed, 
p, 184,) 

The author of the Mawdhtb Alladoniga, in an interesting passage in elucidation 
of the authenticity of the story, traces the objections and doubts to fear of heresy 
and injury to Islam ; thus : 

t^JS j Ju. I S is Hail I tJjt jsj I aS 

^ ^ " It is said tbi^. this story is of a heretid character and 

has no foundation. But it is not so ; and is really well founded.** And again. 

Again (another author) rejects because if it had really 

happened, many of those who had believed, would have become apostates, which 
was not the ease.** 


t The common Moslem belief is, that it m allowable to tell a hilsehood on four occa- 
sions t 1st, to save otie’s lifs ; 2nd, to eifect a peace or reconciliation ; 3rd, to per- 
suade a woman ; 4th, on the occasion of a journey or expedition. 

The is borne out by Mahomet's express sanction. Amm4r ibn Tiisir was sore- 
ly persecuted by the pagans of Mecca, and denied the faith for his deliverance. The 


of Tllsir, is as foUow^*^** The idotators seised AmmAr, and they let him not go unto 
he had abused Mahomet and spoken well of their gods. He then repaired to the 
Frophet, who asked of him what had happened.”*—** Evil, oh, Proplmt of the Lord 1 
I was m>t let go until 1 had id>ttsed thee, and spoken well of their gods.”— *^at hov.** 








Mth”^**If^,*' s^d Mahomet, ** if ramt ihe same, 4o ihau too repeat the sdSte(.' 
Blahomet also >^d that Ai^Ars He was letter Uuw Ahn jahTs treih^' 
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The early Moslems would suppose it to be fitting and right, 
that a divine religion should be supported by the evidence of 
miracles, and they would4hink they were doing God service 
by building up testimony in accordance with' the supposition. 
The case of our owit religion^ whose purer morality renders 
the attempt incomparably the more inexcusable, shows that 
pious fabrications of this description easily commend themselves 
to the conscience, where there is the inclination and the oppor- 
tunity for their perpetration. 

There were indeed conscientious persons among the early 
Moslems, who would probably have scrupled at such open 
frauds ; but these arc the very individuals from whom we have 
the fewest traditions. We read of some cautious men among 
the " companions,”* who, perceiving the difficulty of reciting 
accounts of their Prophet with perfect accuracy, and perhaps 
disgusted with the bare-faced effrontery of the propagators of 
unfounded traditions, abstained entirely from repeating the say- 
ings of Mahomet. But regarding the companions in general, 
from whom the great mass of tradition is drawn, and their im- 
mediate successors, we are not aware that any satisfactorv 
ipcans are possessed of classifying them into parties, of which 
the trustworthiness would vary to any great extent. Some we 


The second is directly sanctioned by the following tradition “ That person is not 
a liar, who makes peace between two people, and speaks good words to do away theur 
quarrel, although they should be lies” (Mishcat, Vot. II., p. 427.) 

As to the third, we have a melancholy instanco that Mahomet did not think it 
wrong to make false promises to hia wives, in the matter of his slave girl Maria, 
And regarding th^ fourth, it was hia constant habit in projecting expeditions (except- 
ing only that to rabdk) to conceal his intentions, and to give out that ho was about 
to proceed in another direction from the true one. (//»Ac2ntt,p. 392,— TVdcAW«,p.l83i.) 

* Thus Omar declined to give certain information, saying, “ If it were not that 1 
feared lest I should add to the facts in relating them, or take therefrom, verily 1 
should tell you.” {WAckidLp. 236 1.) Similar traditions are^iven regarding Othman. 
{Ibid, p. 168), 189}.) Abdallah ihn Ma^d was so afraid in repe^ing Mahomet’s 
words, that he always guarded his relation by this conditional clause, ^ear or like this” 

but one day, as he repeated a tradition, the words a1J| J 

pAef of the Lord said” escaped his lips, and he became oppressed with anguish, so 
that the sweat dropped from his forehead. Then he said, If the Lord will, the 
Prophet may have said more than that, or less, or near unto H.” (Ibid, p. 209J This 
is no doubt greatly exaggerated.—** Saad ibn Abi Wachkds was asked a question 
and he kept silence, saying I fear that if I tell you one thing, ye will go and csdd 
thereto as from me, a hwmrea” {Ibid, p. 206)). So Abdallah ibn Zoheir was asked, 
** Why do we not hear thee telling stories regarding the Prophet, as such and su<^ 
persons tell He replied, ** It is very true that I kept close bjr the Prophet from 
the time I first believed, (and therefore am intimately acquainted with his words) ; but 
1 heard him say, * Whosoever shall repeat a lie concerning me, his resting place shall 
be in hell-fire.” {Ibid,p. 199.) So in explaining why some of the principal eompantdns 
have left no traditions, Wdekidi writes, ** From others, there are no remains of tradi- 
tion regarding tlie Prophet, although they were more in his company, sitting and 
hearing him. than those who have left us ti^pditions, and this we attribute to thMr 
fear (of giving forth erroneous traditions), Ac. (Ibid, p, 176|.) 
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know were more constantly with Mahomet^ and had therefore 
better opportunities than others for acquiring information; 
eome^ like the garrulous Ayesha, are^ore given to gossipping 
tales and trifling frivolities ; but none of them^ as far as we 
can judge» is free from the tendency fo exalt Mahomet at 
the expense of truth, or can be withheld from the marvellous 
by the most glaring violations of probability or of reason. Such 
at least is the impression derived from their evidence in the 
shape in which it has reached us^ 

N.-— The aberrations from the truth hitherto noticed are pre- 
sumed to have proceeded from some species of bias, the nature 
of which-we have endeavoured to trace. But the testimony 
of the companions, as delivered to us, is so flckle and so unac- 
countably capricious, that even where no motive whatever can 
be guessed at, and where there were the fullest opportunities of 
observation, the traditions often flatly contradict one another. 
For instance, a scorfe of witnesses affirm that Mahomet dyed 
his hair ; they mention the substances he used ; and some not 
only maintain that they were eye-witnesses of this during the 
Prophet’s life, but actually procluced relics of his hair after his 
death, on which the dye was visible. A score of others, pos- 
sessed of equally good means of information, assert that he ne- 
wer dyed his hair, and that moreover he had no need to do so, 
as his grey-hairs were so few, that they might be counted.* 
Again, with respect to his signet ring — a matter involving no 
faction or dogma — the traditions are most discordant. One 
party relate, that feeling the want of a seal for his despatches, 
the Prophet had a signet ring pi-epared for that purpose of 
pure silver. Another party assert, that KhSlid ibn Said made 
for himself an iron ring, plated with silver ; and that Mahomet 
took a fancy to this, and appropriated it to his own use. A third 
tradition states, that the ring was brought by Arnr ibn Said 
from Abyssiiiia ; and yet a fourth that Muddz ibn Jabal had 
it engraved foi* himself in Yemen I One set of traditions hold 

♦ Vide Witekidi^ pp. 83^—85. Ev«n the nnmher of the white hairs is f^iren by 
various authorities as 17, 18, 20, or 30. Some say, that when he oiled his head, they 
appeared, others that that process concealed them. As to the color used, the ao- 
couots also differ. One says he employed Henna and Katam, which ^ave a reddish 
tin^e, hut that he lihed ytfhve best One traditionist^ approves of a jet black dye, 
while otliers gay the Prophet forbade this. Tiie following traditions on the sub- 

• ■»»_ iL - - f j tt nru 1. _ i— aU t. ti _i. !•! _ ^1 _ . . ^ 


Atzinx a iQ:rey-headej man, who came to him one day with Cis hair dyed black, asked 
who he was. The man jjave his name. “Nay,*' replied the Prophet, ** but thou 
mi tM Dtvil ! * The only possible supposition is that ttiese tradiUotis were invented 
yy iP^y-headed men, to coontenanee and sanction the s<^ral modes of dyeing they 
; themselves practised. 
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that Mahomet wore this ring on his right hand, another on 
his left ; one that he wore the seal inside, others that he wore it 
outside 5 and one that the, inscription upon it was aJJ) while 

all the rest declare that it was &UI Now all these 

traditions refer to one and the same ring, because it is repeat- 
edly adde^ that after Mahomet^s death, it was worn by Abu Baer, 
by Omar, and by Othmdn, and was lost by the latter in tlie well 
Aris. There is still another tradition, that neither the Prophet 
nor any of his immediate successors ever wore a ring at all * Now 
all these varying narratives are not given doubtfully as conjec- 
tures, which might either be right or wrong, but they are told 
with the full assurance of apparent certainty, and with such 
minute particulars and circumstantiality of detail, as to leave 
the impression on the simple reader’s mind, that each of the 
narrators had the most intimate acquaintance with the subject* 

In these instances, then, which might easily be multiplied 
to an indefinite extent, to what tendency or habit of mind, 
but the sheer love of story-telling, are we to attribute such 
gratuitous and wholesale fabrications? The principle to be 
hence deduced, is that tradition generally cannot be received 
with too much caution, or exposed in our critical crucible to 
too strong a tentative process ; and that no important fact can 
be received as securely proved by mere tradition, unless there 
be some groui^ of probability, analogy or collateral evidence 
in its fav^r* 

IIL We shall now proceed to mention the considerations, 
which should be regarded as confirming the credit of a tradition, 
as well as the caution to be observed in th#ir application. 

A. — Unanimous consent, or general agreement, between appa- 
rently independent traditions, may generally be regarded as a 
presumption of credibility. We know that the original sources 
of tradition were numerous ; and as we have alreajJjLfitated, the 
streams emitted by them often flow downward tlvough separate 
channels. Cumulative evidence of this description is therefore 
a presumption, that the circumstances common to so many sepa- 
rate traditions were currently reported or believed at the point of 
divergence, that is, in the era immediately succeeding Maho- 
met’s death. But there is a danger to be here guarded against ; 
for even in traditions^ apparently of the nature contemplated, 
close agreement may be a ground of distrust. It may argue, 
that though attributed to different sources, they^ belong to one 
and the same family, perhaps of spurious origin, long subse- 

* Ail th€se will be found 
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ig^uent to the time of Mahomet. If the uniformity be so great 
as to exclude circumstantial variety^ it will be strong gi;ound 
for believing that either the original source is not of old date, 
or that the channels of conveyance have not been kept distinct. 
Some degree of incidental discrepancy must be looked for, and 
it will improve rather than injure the character of the evidence. 
Thus the frequent variations in the day of the week,4ioa which 
remarkable events occurred, are just what we should expect in 
independent traditions having their origin in hearsay ; and the 
simplicity with which these are placed in juxta-position, speaks 
strongly for the honesty of the collectors, and for the absence 
of attempt to blend or harmonixe the differing accounts. 

The same argument may be applied to the several parts of a 
tradition. Certain portions of several corresponding traditions 
may agree almost verbally together, while other portions may 
contain circumstantial variations ; and it is possible, that the 
latter may have a bona-fide independent origin, which the for- 
mer could not pretend to. The intimate union, in separate, but 
corresponding traditions, of fabulous narrations, characterized 
by a suspicious uniformity, and of well-grounded facts, circum- 
stantially varying, receives an excellent illustration from the 
story of Mahomet’s infantile days, derived from his nurse 
Halima, and handed down to us in three distinct traditions. 

These three accounts,” says Dr. Sprenger, agree almost 
* literally in the marvellous, but they differ in the^^facts.”* The 
marvellous was derived from one common source of fabrication, 
but the facts from original authorities. Hence the unifor- 
mity of the one, and the variations in the other. 

, Entire verbal coincidence may sometimes involve a species 
of evidence peculiar to itself ; it may point to a common and 
recorded original, of date antecedent to that probably at which 
most of the other traditions were reduced to writing. There is 
no reason-fewfcbelieving that any such records were made till long 
after the era ef Mahomet, and they can therefore assume for 
themselves none of the merit of contemporaneous remains. 
They may, however, claim the advantages of considerable anti- 
quity, as in the ease of Zohri’s history of the Prophet’s military 
conquests, which was probably recorded about the close of the 
first century.f ^ 

B.^Correspondence with facts mentioned or alluded to 
b the Coran, will generally ^ impart credit to traditional 
narration. Some of the moat important incidents, connected 

* Tide Lift of Mohammed, p. 7S, note 3. 

t Thifl will bo ftrther noticed below. 
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with Mahomet’s battles, as well as with a variety of domestic 
and pplitical matters, are thus attested. This ground of con- 
firmation may, however, be deceptive, for the allusion in the 
Coran may have given rise to the tradition. * The story, if not 
from the first an actual fraud, may possibly have originated 
in some paraphrastic comment or illustrative supposition, which 
afterwards became transmitted into a confident narrative of 
fact. For example, in the Coran there occurs the following 
verse: — Remember the favour of the Lord unto thee^ when certain 
men designed to stretch forth their hands against thee^ and the 
Lord held back from thee their hands* By some this passage 
is supposed to refer to Mahomet’s escape from Mecca ; but the 
craving after circumstantiality not being satisfied with this 
tame interpretation, several stories have been invented, in 
which an enemy’s hand, already brandishing tfie sword over 
Mahomet’s head, has been miraculously staid by Gabriel.f 
Again, the discomfiture of the army of Abraha, shortly be- 
fore the birth of Mahomet, is thus poetically celebrated in 
Sura CV. : — And did not the Lord send against them flocks of 
little birds y which cast upon them small clay stones y and made them 
like unto the stubble of which Jthe cattle have eaten 9 This pro- 
bably is only a highly coloured metaphor for the general des- 
truction of the army by the ravages of small-pox.^ But in 
whatever light viewed, it has formed the starting point for the 
imaginations of the traditionists, who give us the most matter- 
of-fact delails of the kind of bird, the size and material of the 
stones, the precise mode in which they struck the enemy, &c. 
&c., as if they had themselves been eye-witnesses of the portent 

* Sura, V. 12, 

t In the attack upon the Bani Ghatfiln, we learn from Wftckidi, that whilst Maho- 
met was restiiifr under a tree, the enemy’s leader came stealthily up, and snatching 
his sword, exclaimed, ** Who is there to defend thee against me this day?”—** The 
Lord,” replied the Prophet ; whereupon Gabriel struck the macM)wn his chest, 
and the sword falling from his hand, Mahomet in his turn seized it, and retorted 
the question on his adversary, wlid^mmediately became a convert ; “ and with refer- 
ence to iliis” it is added, ** was Sura v. 12 revealed” {Wue1tidi,p 104^.) Vide also 
Weils Mohammed, p, 121, wiiere the story is related; but at p. 257 (note 897,) the 
learned doctor, (on account of the numerous attempts at assassination and mar- 
vellous escapes his biographers tell of Mahomet,) not without reason regrets the 
respect with which he had previously treated It. The tale is a second time clumsily 
repeated by the biographers, almost in Ulo same terms, in the expedition to Dz4t 
al Kic&, and here Hishami adds, ** Regarding this event, Sura v. 12 was revealed, 
but others attribute the passage to the attempt of Amr ibn Jahsb, one of the Bani 
Nadhlr,” who it is pretended tried to roll down a stoiie upon the Prophet fi'Otn the 
roof of a house. {Hishami, p, 283 — Wdekidi, p.lXOl — Compare also Salons note on the 
verse.) Thus we have tliree or four different iiicideuts to which the passage ia 
applied, some of them apparently fabricated to suit it. ^ 

I The metaphor was probably suggested by the name for small-pox (fij— 
s^t^ing^aJKO '* Bm^Ul stones:’* and by the h^rd and gravelly feeling of the pustules. 
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— ^and the whole of this has evidently no other foundation than 
the verse above quoted, which the credulous Moslems having 
interpreted literally, deemed it necessary to clothe with ample 
illustrations. These are but types of the puerile and extra- 
vagant legends, which have been framed* out of nothing, and 
raised upon a supposed Coranic foundation purely imagi- 
nary. 

c. — Wherever a tradition contains any thing in disparage- 
ment of Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his 
followers, or by his enemies, after his emigration (for then the 
period of his persecution and humiliation had passed, and that 
of his exaltation arrived), his failure jn any enterprise or lau- 
dable endeavour, or in fine, any thing at variance, either in 
fact or doctrine, with the principles and tendencies of Islam, 
there will be sltrong reason for admitting it as authentic ; be- 
cause, otherwise, it seems hardly credible that such a tradition 
could be fabricated, or having been fabricated, that it could 
obtain currency among the followers of Mahomet. At the 
same time we must be careful not to apply this rule to all that 
toe consider discreditable or opposed to morality. So cruelty 
however inhuman, and revenge the most implacable, when pracr 
tised against in/idels^ were regarded by the first followers of Is- 
lam as highly meritorious ; and the rude civilization of Arabia 
admitted with complacency a coarseness both in language and 
behaviour, which we should look upon as the most roprehen-* 
Bible indecency. These and similar exceptions must be made 
from this otherwise universal and effective canon. 

— There is embodied in tradition a source of information 
f^r more authentic than any to which we have yet alluded, but 
unfortunately of very limited extent: — we mean the trans- 
cripts of treaties purporting to have been, dictated by Mahomet, 
and recorded in his presence. 

It has before shown, that the traditions we now possess 
were not, at least generally, rccordecLin the time of Mahomet : 
and that, even if they were occasionjuly committed to writing, 
we have no evidence regarding the subsequent fate of such 
memoranda, and -no criteria for distinguishing, in our present 
stores, the traditions possibly founded upon such notes, from 
those that originated, and were for a long time sustained, by 
pureW oral means. In a far different category are the treaties 
of Mahomet to be placed. They consist of compacts entered 
into by him with the surrounding tribes of Arabia, Jewish and 
Christian, as well as Pagan and Moslem, which having been 
tedtiiced to writing, were attested by one or more of his fol- 
lowers. They are of course Confined to the period succeeding 
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the Prophet’s flight to Medina, and acquisition of political 
influqpce, and, from the nature of the case, are limited to the re- 
cital of a few simple facts. But these facts again form valuable 
supports to the traditional outline, and, esp(icially where they 
detail the relations \)f Islam with the neighbouring Jewish 
and Christian tribes, are possessed of the highest interest. 

In Wslckidi’s biography there is a section expressly devoted 
to the transcription of such treaties, and it contains two or 
three scores of them. Over and over again,, the author (in the 
end of the second or beginning of the third century) states that 
he had copied these from the original treaties, or recorded their 
purport from the testimony of those who had seen them. 

Iney were still in force,” writes Dr, Sprenger, in the 
time of H&rfln A1 Rashid” (A. H. 170 — 193,) and were then 
collected.* This is quite conceivable, for they were often record- 
ed upon leather,! and would invariably be preserved with care, 
as the charters of privilege to those in whose favor they were 
concluded. Some of the most interesting of them, as the 
terms allowed to the Jews of Kheibar, and to the Christians of 
Najr&n, formed the basis o£ political events in the caliphates 
of Abu Baer and Omar ; and the concessions made in others 
to Jewish and Christian tribes, are satisfactorjr proof that they 
were not fabricated by Mahometans ; while it is equally clear 
that they would never have been acknowledged or made 
current by them if counterfeited by# a J ewish or a Christian 
hand. 

Wherever then, we have good reason for regarding such 
treaties as authentic, they may be placed^ as to historical au- 
thority, almost on a par with the Coran. { 

* Sprenger's Mohammed, p, ||3. 

f Insiatices of th^ have been given above. 

I The following are the chief references to the extant Sriginala treaties 

1. Hisharn ibn Mohammed relates that a man of the Tai tribe told him that 
Walld ibn Jd,bir sent an embassy to Mahomet, who wrote fb them a letter then 
extant and in the possession of his tribe at Jabaiein. ( WdcAicKi* p, 54.) 

2. Waekidi gives a copy of the treaty Mahomet entered into with the chief of 
Dhmat al Jandal, the origii^ of which an old man of the people of D5ma showed 
him. {Id, p. 53^.) 

3. Wackidi copied a letter (apparently original) from Mahomet to the people 
of Adzruh (a Jewiw setUemeut on the Aelanitic gulph) and gives the words of it. 
(Id,, p. 57.) ’ 

4. Mahomet gave to Rnf&d ibn Amr ibn Jadah al Fulj, a written treaty ** which 
that family now possesses.” {Id.,p, 59 J.) 

5. Zoheir, who came from Mahrah to Mahomet, got from him a written treaty 
■* which is with the family to this day.” (Id.,p. 69.) 

Wiclddi read the original document in which Arcara, one of the companions, devoted 
his house (famous in the Prophet’s Meccan history) to sacred purpCsCs. {Id,,p, 226^ 

Besides these, there are a great number of treaties and letter to the various ehieft 
and tribes in Arabia, introduced in exteiwo, ^to the biographi^l writings ; and al^ 
though it is not expressly so stated, it is extremely probable that these were in ihany 
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In oases of official deputations to Maliometi it is sometimes 
stated that the account is derived from the family or ^tribe 
Avhich made the deputation^ and which had preserved a written 
memorial of the circumstance. We may view such accounts 
as undoubtedly founded on fact, for the family or clan would 
naturally treasure up in the most careful way any memorials 
of the manner in which the Prophet had received or honored 
them, although there would be a tendency in all such state- 
ments to self-aggrandizement.* 

Another traditionary source, possessing peculiar evidence, 
takes its rise in the verses and poetical fragments attributed to 
the time of Mahomet. Some of these profess to be the com- 

? ositioh of persons who died before the Prophet, as Ibu 
Alib ; and others, of those who survived him, as Hassiin ibu 
Th&bit. There can be no question as to the great antiqui- 
ty of these remains, though we may not be able to>^fix exactly 
the period of their composition. With respect to such as pur- 
port to be of date -preceding Mahomet’s death, when we con- 
sider the poetical habits of the nation, and their faculty of 
preserving poetry by memory ,t together with the ancient style 
and language of the poetry itself, it cannot certainly be deemed 
improbable that the verses should be in reality the work of 
the parties to whom they are ascribed. It is on the other hand 
quite possible, that poetry composed after the death of Maho- 
met, and either actually describing and referring to passages of 
preceding history, or incidentally corresponding therewith, should 
subsequently have come to be regarded as composed upon the 
occasion, or as the actual effusion of personages in the scene, to 
lyhom they afterwards were only by poetical fiction attributed. 


cases copied from the orit^inals ; or from tratiscripts of tliem, w]|ich though perhaps 
several remove ^rom the originals, are still likely to be genuine. Counterfeits there 
may be ainodj^rUiefli, but the wonder is Ufcat, considering their value, fabricated do- 
cuments of this nature are not more numerous. The reason no doubt is that it was 
difficult to counterfeit such written relicts in the early age of Islam, witli any chance 
of success. 

* Thus WAckidl details such a narrative with the preface—" My informant Mu- 
hammad ibn Yahva relates ikat he found it in the writings of his father :** and again 
** Arar the Odzrite says, he found it written in the papers of his father.^’ — The story 
that follows relating to a deputation from the Bani Odzara. {WAdddi^pp, Clj ^ 12.) 

t Burkhardt’s testimony shows that the faculty still remains. " Throughout every 
part of the Arabian desert, poetry is equally esteemed. Many persons are foun^ 
'who make verses of true measure, althongk they cannot either read or write ; yet 
as they employ on such occasions chosen terms only, and as the purity of their 
vernacular language is such as to preclude any grammatical errors, these verses, 
a^r passing from mouth to mouth, may at last be committed to paper, and will most 
commonly be found regular and correct. I presume that the greater part of^ the re- 
guli^ poetry of the A^l)s, which has descended to us, is derived from similar com- 
phsitions.** {Burhkardte Notee on the Bedouins, voL L,jp. 261— tse also p, $78.) 
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As a general rule, it may be laid dovrn, tbat wherev^i? there is 
any anticipation of Mahomet’s prophetical dignity or mtories, 
any premonitory dawn of the approaching glories of Islam, 
the poetry may at once be concluded as an after-thought^ 
triumphant Islam having reflected some of its refulgence back 
upon the bare point#t)f^ its earlier career. Tried by this rulo, 
there is much poetry which may be ascribed, as more or lecNi 
genuine, to the men whose name it bears; but there is some 
also, which from patent anachronism, either in fact or spirit, is 
evidently the composition of a later age.^ The question is how- 
ever more one of literary curiosity than of historical evidence, 
for this species of poetry is seldom of use in confirming any 
important point in Mahomet’s biography. 

We do not here refer to the national poets of Arabia, whose 
verses, preserved in*the Kitab al Agbani and otljer works, 
possess without doubt the elements of authenticity, and 
form the trtistworthy archives of Arabia before Islam. It is 

* As an exauNple we may refer to the poetry whAeh Aba Taiib, Mahomet^s unde, 
is said to have recited, vrhen the Coreish took decisive measures against the Pr^he^ 
and sought to warn the pilgrims of other tribes not to give heed to him. Abu T^ib, 
in plaintive verse, expresses '^his fears, lest the Whole of the Arabs should join the 
Coreish against him. (Vide Hiikdmif p. 7&.) There is in these verses somothin|^ 
perha}>s too plainly anticipative of the future national struggle ; still the language ' 
morn Abu Ttilib’s stand-point is possible. But there follows a reference to ** the 
clouds givitiig rain before him** (Mahomet) : and it is added in explanation by the 
biographer, that when tlio Prophet in after days miraculously procured rain by prayer 
at Medina, he called to mind this prediction by'his uncle. Thus doubt is cast upon 
the wltole piece of its being an after-composiUon. At tlie same time it is not im* 

§ 08 sible that the sentence may have been used metaphorically by Abh^TSiib in lau- 
atioii of his nephew, or that the couplet containing the suspicious vei^es may have 
been interpolated. 

Anotiier glaring anachronism nmy be mentioned, which shows with what caution 
poetry of this class must be received. When Mahomet with hts followers performed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, under the treaty of Hodeibia, the leader of tiis canie^ 
as he encirckMl the Baaba, showed verses of hostile defiance against the Coroish, who 
viewed them from the impending rocks, whither they had by compact retired. Among 
these verses was the couplet, We shall slay you on the score of the int^retatioik 
of it, (tile Coran) as ye slew you on the score of its revelation (i. «. for rejecting it.) 

^evidently. 

belongs to a p^r^od long subsequent, when Isbun was broken into! parties, ami 
men fought against each other for their several interpr^tiotM** of the Covan. Tet 
the verses are referred both by W4ckidi and HishAml to ai»6riod anterior even to the 
conquest of Mecca. (W&ehidiyp, 1SI4, 4r 847.) Ibn Hishftm^how«> 

ever, seeing probably the clumsiiiess of the stm^, aAds that the poetry should be 
ascribed to another jmrty. ^ 

As another examj^e, the Arabio soholar mi^ peruse Ihe rhetorical contest Md 
before Mridiomet between his followers ana the embassy of the Bani Tandm* 
p. 416—418.) The antkjipaiions of umvcrsal conqtuest appear too prema^ 
turely developed. Thiis the threat is used by Th4bit ibn Keis that ImlemB 
**waidd MhlagaUnd alithe usorfdUU 41,6.) Xhbr 

suited to tbs time when the AMis had begun to fight and conquer beybn4 
l^bese may hate been speeches and poems composed afterwards as smtabte tctm 
oeeasions^andlfite the ovations pf ciassidal history, httribaied to 1$e aotuid 
and plwe of the event related, .* . > . ; ^ 

’ ' ' • * k: 
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only to peruse the " Essai’* of Caussin de Perceval 

to D6, satisfied with their authority. 

The verses ascribed to the poets who survmed Malkomet^ 
there is every reason to believe the composition of those whose 
names they bear ; but whether oouiposed before the Prophet^s 
death^even when they profess to be $o,i3|b iribre difficult question, 
and their value as historical documents will in some measure 
be regulated by that consideration. Under any circumstances, 
howevei^ they cannot but be regarded as of very great value, 
from their being the work of Mahomet’s contemporaries. 
Wherever they bear upon historical events, they are of much 
use, as adding confirmation to the corresponding t)raditions; 
for whether banded down by .writing, or by memory alone, 
their poetical form is in some degree a safeguard against 
change or interpolation. As examples tnay be specified, the 
odes of ilass&n ibn Tli&bit on the battle of the Ditch,” 
and on the conquest of Mecca,” and the poem of Kab ibn 
M&iik, descriptive of the oath of fealty taken by the adjutors 
at the second Acaba, 4n which he mentions by name the 
twelve leaders chosen from amongst them by the Prophet* 
Besides such specific facts, this early poetjgy is often instructive, 
as exhibiting the spirit of the first Moslems towards their un- 
converted brethren, and Jhe bitjing satire and virulent abuse 
employed against the enemies of Islam. 

W e do not, however, know of any fact, the proof of which 
depends upon these poetical remdms. Although, therefore, they 
are valu^Ie because cor^rmatory of tradition^ their practical 
bearing upon the biographical elements of the Prophet’s life, 
is not of so much interest as might have been expected. They 
Reserve indeed deep attention, as the earliest literary remains of 
a period which contained the ^erm of such mighty events ; but 
they give us little new insight into the history or ciiaiucter of 
Mahomet While they attest many facts we are already 

Kab tofired and wrote an'^elegy his death, {Wtickidi^ p. iSSi.) 

Hamto ibn waa an inhabitaot of Kediaa ; he was converted daring the ]^o-> 
pbefs bfh-dxne, andaurvip^ him about half a oentiury^ A good instance of the 
Ineideotal manner, in whiem his verses corroborate tradition, is uiat of his elegy on 
whoae praise he notices that he received the Pr<mhet under fafs protection 
when heretumed to Mecca Nalchla and Tldf, dSspiritea and f)d«adless. 

curious anecdote oooufa of the^snode In which Hasaln's poetry is said to have 
orlyiiiuted an erroiieoos tradition. In his piece iipm jMahomet^ 'eiq>edllion to AI 
ahtba (or Bshl Oarada) ^^nst a party or marauders, Im Speaks of tAs Aorsesiefi of 
M Mtkdtkdf as if he had been the chief of this e^rpeditton. hi r^ty, however, Bern 

ZM was ehte^ having been #|mt in the commuad by Mahomet. On baariiig , 
the'roet]^ recited, the latter repaired in great wrath to Bass&a, attd requiM 
amen^ for the misrepTesentatton. The po^ onle% tephed, that hie name, did not 

the rhylhm, and therefore hehad^osen Mi!td|Ss. ^fer&elest, says Wioiddh ' 
the verses gave cuirency to the tradition lnihvor or the latter. (frdelUd{,p.1nd|.} ' 
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acquainted with^ they reveal none which^ without thensi we 
should not know. | 

Saeh^ then, are the criteria which, it appears to us, should be 
applied to Mahometan tra^itioif. It is obviqus that the critical 
canon of the traditional collectors can carry no authority with 
us ; that every tradition must be separately subjected to close 
examination, and stand or fall upon its own individual merits'; 
and that %ven after its reception as generally credible, the coni** 
ponent parts are^ severally liable, according to the internal 
evidence, to suspicion and rejection. The biographer of Maho- 
met, who shall endeavour to treat them thus, while shunning 
their misdirection, will rStain, as far as appears practicable, the 
elements of truth preserved in them. Whenever the ground is 
common both tp traditiorf and the Coran, he will regard the lat- 
ter as outweighing all other testimony; but where its sure guid- 
ance is wanting, he^will turn with cautious eye to the dazzling, 
but uncertain, light of tradition, and will carefully concentrate 
its fitful gleams of truth, while he exercises continual vigilance 
against the false glare and meteoric flashes which illuminate 
only to deceive. 

We now proceed to notice briefly tbe character and merits of 
the EAULY HISTORIANS OP iMahomet, the spccial materials 
which they afford for his biography, and the manner in which 
these materials are exhibited in their works. 

We ha vp seen that towards the end of the first Century of 
the Hegira, thCre is ground for believing that Mahometan 
tradition began generally to be recorded. Une of the parties 
known to have been employed in this task was Zohri^ who 
died A. H. 124, aged 72.* It has been even stated that he 
composed a work on Mahomet’s life ; but, this is uncertain.! 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt that he threw together 
traditions bearlhg on certain portions of the Prophet’s life, 
certainly on that relating to hb military expeditions^and it is 
conjectured by Dr. Sprenger, that he is the kource whence 
that uniformity of narrative and coincidence^ of expression arose, 
observable in many parts of the biographical works, specially in 
the narratives of his military career. This hypothesis is very 

[ irobable : at all events Zohri was *one of such sources. He 
ived at the Courts of several princes of the OmCyad dynasty, 
and there is hence every reason to believe that his aecounte are 
ns unbiassed as we may expect to find among MussAmti 

• Vi4e /Sn II. ssa. 

t Bee an interesting note in the JowmaX of the Aeiaiic Soeleiu, bj Hr. Sprenger, on 
thiVsnbject. (]Vd.V.ofim,pag€m.) • ^ ^ 'i , 
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autl^s* There is no work bj Zoliri extant, but bo is largely 

Q uoted by Subsequent biographers ; and if Dr, Sprenger’s 
ypothesis be correct, their statements of Mahomet’s miiitary 
operations must be in great paA the^re-productiox^ of materials 
composed by him. 

Two other authors are mentioned ^ "having written bio- 
graphies of Maho^net early in the second century, namely 
Musa xbn Ockba and Astr Mashab; but neith^ of their 
works is extant. The latter is, however, extensively referred 
t0 by Tabari.’*^ To these may be added, as no longer available, 
ihc histories. of AbxtIshac, who died A. H. 188, and Madaint, 

' who lived to the beginning of the thftd century. Though the 
latter published many works on Mahomet, not one is known 
now to exist-t 

The earliest biographical writers, whose works are extant 
more or less in their original state, are:-— I. Ibn Ishdc;"!!. 
Ibn Hish&m ; III. Wfiekidi, and his secretary,; IV. Tabari, 
These wolksS, though professing, like the traditional collections, 
to be composed only of tradiiims,diifer from them in the following 
particulars the traditional matter is confined to biogra- 

phical subjects, and is arranged in biograjdncal order, commenc- 
ing with anticipatory and genealogical notices ; the work gene- 
rally advances to the birth of Mahomet, and traces him with 
some degree of method, through every stage of his eventful life. 
To each step, a separate chapter is devoted, and all the 
fraditions;%hich have any bearing on the special subject, are 
, thrown together in that chapter, and arranged with more or less 
of intelligible seonence. The principle, however, followed by 
the traditional collectors, is, with some exceptions, observea, 
namely, that each separate tradition must be supported by its 
original authority, and that the chain of witnesses be specified, 
conneotiiig the author with such authority. This induces 
the same motl ey and fragmentary appearance, whi8h distinguishes 
the tradillffial eoUectors. The biographies in fact resemble Mo- 
saics; the sevei^ traditions being adjusted and dovetailed, so 
as to form one uniform history. The species of work is more 
like A collection of table talk” than a life ; more like a compila- 
tion than an original composition. 

Secondi^t traditions are sometimes fused together, or broken 
up, and re-formed into a unifmm narrative, by adjusting the 
Tario|^ pieces. This is more particularly the case in desmp- 

** See the note just referred to, ' f l^rtngerU Mohqmmd, p. 70. 

t The biographical vorke are called Siyar or Strai or while ths 

fWiwel doOeetferte arif t^ed 
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tions of Mahomet’o military life, where the expeditions are 
often detailed in an unbroken narration, »the authorities being 
geneaally thrown together at the beginning.* 

Thirdly, this process at times induces some degree of critical 
collation between the expressions' or purport cf the several tradi* 
tions thus brought together. Where the authorities differ, we 
find the biographer ocpasionally expressing his opinion as to 
which is the correct exposition. Verbal differences are also often 
mentioned, and the various readings noted. Such minuteness of 
examination affords satisfactory evidence of the labour un- 
grudgingly bestowed by the biographers, in bringing together all 
the authentic traditions, which could possibly illustrate their 
subject, as well as of the scrupulous care and accuracy with 
which they recorded them* 

The following particulars of the several authors named above, 
it may prove interesting and useful to bring together. 

L Muuammap ibn Ishac is the earliest biographer, of 
whom any remains, the authorship of whicli can certainly be 
distinguished, have reached us. He died in the year of the 
Hegira 151,t or within fifteen years of the overthrow of 
the Omeyad dynasty. His work was, however, published 
under the auspices and influence of the Abbasside prin- 
ces, and was in fact coiMQSed for the Caliph A1 Mansflr, 
the second of that race.;]: Its accuracy has been impugned ; 
but from the passages which have come down to us,|.there does 
not seem ground to believe that he was less careful than other 
traditionists ; while the high character generally ascribed to 
him, and the fact that he is uniformly quoted with confidence 
fay later authors, leave little doubt that the aspersions ca^t on 
his character had no good foundation. § In Ibn Khallic&n, we 
find the following testimonies in his favour: — 

** Muhammad ibn Ish&c is held by the majority of the learned 

* Thus recounting: a number of separate chains of rehearsers* iiani«;;,i^»nning up in 
each case to the time of Mahomet, the tratlitionist will go on to a uniform narrative 
framed from tlie wliole, and thus prefaced, ** the traditions iVom tnese sources are in<* 
termixed and fused together in the following account*’ ^ * i j 

t Ibn KhalHc&n gives severni dates iVom A. H. 150 to 15i ; hut mentions that given 
in the text as l^e likeliest. (Slone, voL 11., p, 678.) 

t Vide WeWe Geeek, CkaJif, (vol, II.) p. 61. Ibn Cuteiba says, that Ibn Ishftc came to 
Abu Jafar (Mansi^) to Hlra, and wrote for him “ the book of the campaiptM.** Iba 
Khalliclitt relates that “ he put his Magh&zi in writing for the Caliph’s use at HIra/ 
and thus the learned men of KOfa had the advantage of hearing hUn read and explain 
it himself. (Slane,voL 11., p.m,) ^ 

g The unfavourable testimonies have been carefully colleoted, (and as it appears to 
ns magnified), by Dr. Sprenger, who brings the following charges against l6n 

1L He woe not erUieal* The only proof, however, is thS obmpUiint of an author of 
tlw 8th century, that he did not always inei^ion the name of the oompanions^ to 
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^ as a sure authority in the traditions, and none can be igno* 

* rant of^ the high character borne by his y^oxh^the MaghAzL 

* Whoever wishes to knoio the early conguests^^ says Zohri, let 

* him refer to Ibn Ishdc^ and Al Bokhari himself cites him in 
‘ his history, * » * jH Shaft said^ whomer wishes to obtain 
^ a complete acquaintance with the conquest^^ must borrow his in* 


^vhom the traditions are traced. But this docs not necessarily imply a want of critical 
care, and is sometimes forced upon tlie author by Ihe narrative style proper to the 
biograplier. 

^ a. ffe imented new traditions. In proof, there is adduced, frett a round-about tes- 
Umony from Ibn Cuteiba, as follows. “ 1 beard Abu U&tim say on the authority of 
Anmay, that Motamir said : — “ Take no tradition from Ibn IshSc, he w a greaJt liar 
and, set'pnd, that Mfttik ibn Anas had an unfavourable opinion of him. But Dr. Spren- 
p:er does not mention that this unfavourable opinion was expressly ascribed to jea- 
lousy, Ibn IshAc having boasted that he was “ a doctor St to cure the infirmities of 
Mftlik's traditioTis,” on which M Alik enraged called him a Dajj&l (anti-christ), and said, 
he would drive him out of the city, {Jbn MhalliedHt vol, II,,/?, 678.) Not much credit 
is theretbre attachable to his opinion. 

3. Jle forged his authortHes. This most serious charge is supported by absolutely 
no proof. It rests solely pn the following gossiping story, cited by Ibn CuteJba and 
Ibn KhallicAn (II. 678). ** He gave one (or some) of his traditions on the authority 
of FAtinia^ wife of HishAm, who when informed of the circumstance, denied Ibu IshAc^s 
statement, saying, Did he then go and visit my wife ?** . There is really not a farther 
tittle of evidence against him. 

4. On the above account^ he was not relied on by early authors. But this is surely 
opposed to fact, as is evident from the statements iti the text. Three authors are 
mentioned by Sprenger as not relying on him. Bokhari, Muslim, and WAckidi. As 
regards the latter, we think Dr. Sprenger mistaken, as WAckidi docs quote him in 
numerous places, and not simply, as aihmed, on genealogical^^ubjeots. As to BokhA- 
ri, Sprenger slmuld have quoted the ful| authority, which is as follows “ Though Al 
Bokhari did hot quote him (in his Sahth), he nevertheless held him for a trustworthy 
traditionist.” (Ibn Khallican^vol, II., p. 678.) Again, And Al BokhAri himself cites 
him t« his history.” ( Id.^p. 677.^ This Is exactly the mode in which we should have ex- 
pected a collector of original tra^litions to treat a biographical writer. As to MAlik, 
the passage in Ibn KhaUicAn runs thus :-<-** And if Muslim ibn al Hajjjaj cited only one 
of his ti^ditions, it was on account of the attack, which Malik ibn Anas had directed 
against him (vide the absurd story related above). {Ibid.) It must be remembered 
tliat the labours of BoktiAri, Muslim, &c., lay in another direction from those of our 
author, who was an historical compiler ^ they again were recorders of original tradi- 
tions, and would naturally seek for them at first hand, independently of such an 
author. And we see that Bokhari did quote him^ when he came to write a history. 

Now these are positively all the proofs or presumptions of evidence brought by 
Dr. gprengerj/L.Bimport of bis charges : they appear to us quite inadequate, and 
are at any "Sat© far more than counter-balanced by the almost universal reception 
Uie statements of Ibn IshAc have met with in the Moslem world, since his own time 
to the present. Had he “ invented new traditions,” pr ** forged authorities,” this 
would not have been the case. 

We do not understand Ur, Sprenger, when he calls him ^'the father of Mohammedan 
mjthoiogy” and states that th$ Mahometans discerned his attempt to ** shape the 
biography Of their Prophet, according to the notions of the Christians.”— Seeing that 
his doctrine and system seem to be generally of the same type exactly as those 
of the other traditionists and biographers, who are said by Dr. Sprenger himself 
to be independent of our author. 

The conclusion of tho learned doctor is as follows His object is to edify and 
amuse Jiis readers, and to this object he sacrifices not only truth, but in some instances 
even common sense” (p, 69.) C&mmon sense is no very usual attribute of any of the 
traditionists or biographers, and Ibn IsbAc Seems to ha^ brought into play as great 
a mare as his neignboims. As to « the sacrifice of truth,” we do not believe tliat 
U deliberately made, any more than in hundreds of the lying legends recounti^d 
by the” honest” WSekidi. J e a 
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‘ formation from Ibn Ish&c. • * ♦ Safyan ibn Oyaina declared 

* that he never met any one who cast suspicions on Ibn Ishfto’s 

* rec^als, and Shoba ibn al Hajjaj was heard to say, jSmhammad 
ibn Ishdc is the Commander of the Faithful^ meaning that he held 

' that rank as a traditionist. * ^ ^ Al S&ji mentions that Zohri’s 

* pupils had recourse^to Muhammad ibn Ishao, whenever they 
^ hujd doubts respecting the exactness of any of the traditions 
' delivered by their master: such was the confidence they 
‘ placed in his excellent memory. * * It is stated that Yahya 
^ ibn M&in, Ahmad ibn Uanbal, and Yahya Said al Katt&n 

* considered Muhammad ibn Ishkc as a trustworthy authority, 

* and quoted his traditions in proof of their legal doctrines.*** 

* It was from Ibn Ishac’s worts that Ibn Hisham extracted the 
^ materials of his biography of the Prophet, and every person, 

* who has treated this subject, has been obliged to take Ibn 
' Ishac for his authority and guide.” {Ibn Khalltcdii, by Slane, 
voL IL, pp. 677-678.) 

These testimonies appear to us conclusive of Ibn Ish&c’s au- 
thority among the Moslems, and of his general respectability 
as a writer ; and we :&nd in effect, that his statements have 
been embodied in the biographies of all subsequent writers of 
the Life of Mahomet, excepting that of Wttokidi, who in com- 

f arisen quotes sparingly from him ;^,arid that the two works of 
bn Ish&c and Wackidi form the grand j^taple out of wdiich the 
majority of authentic narratives of the Prophet’s actions have 
been framed. 

11. Ibn Hxsha]^, who died A. H. 213 (or according to others 
A. H. 218,) took the histories of Ibn Ishdc as the basis of his 
biography of Mahomet Copies of this work are extant in its 
original form, and have been made use of by Jfiuropean histo-^' 
rians. The following extract from Iba Khallicdu. will place 
before the reader all that it is necessary to know regarding this 
author : — 

Abu Muhammad^ Abd al M&Uk^ Iba Hisham^ the tfuthor of 
* the Strat al Rasuly or History of the Prophety iS spoken of in 
* these terms by Abu’l-Casiin-al-Suhaili, in his work entitled 
* Al Raud al Unufy whicli is a commentary on the Strat: ^ He 
^ was celebrated for his learning, and possessed superior infor- 
* mation in genealogy and grammar: his native place was old 
* ' Cairo, but his family were at Basra. He composed a genea- 
• logical work oH the tribe of Himyar and its princes ; and I 
‘ have been told that he wrote another work, in which he ex- 
' plained the obscure .passages of poetry cited in i(^Ib{i Ishdc's) 
^ biography of the Prophet. His death occurreii^ at old C^iro: 
* A. U. 213 (A. D* 828-9.) "This Ibn Hishdmis the petsoa 
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^ who extracted and drew up the ‘ History of the Prophet’ 

* from ]^a Ishftc’B work^ entitled Ai Ma^h&zi tea al Star The 
< Wars Bnd Life of Mahomet:’) Al*-Suhaili explain^ ite 

* difficultiea in a commentary, and it is now found in the hands 

* of the |>ablic under the title of Sl^ai ibn Bish&m^ t. e. 

* * The Biography of Mahomet, by Ibn Hish^m.” {Slan€^strans*‘ 
UUion, vol, 11^ p, 128,) 

There is re^ason to suspect that Ibn Hish&m was not so 
honest as his great authority, Ibn Ish&o.' One instance, at 
least, throws suspicion upon him as a witness not inclined to 
tell the whole truth. We find in Tabari a quotation from 
Ibn l8h&0, narrating the temporary lapse towards idolatry, of 
which Mahomet is supposed to have been guilty at Mecca : 
the story is also given from original sources by Wackidi. But 
no notice whatever of the fact appeals in Ibn Hishdm’s edi- 
tion of Ibn Ish^c,* That he was capable of studiously omitting 
all reference to so important a narrative, because he fancied it 
to be not creditable to his Prophet, cannot but lessen our 
confidence in his book. However, it is evident from a compa- 
rison of his text with the quotations taken by Tabari, also from 
Ibn ishde, and which generally tally word for word, that what- 
ever he did excerpt from his author, was faithfully and accu- 
rately copied.f ^ 

The arrangement and composition of Ibn Hishdm are good, 
if not elaborate. The traditions are well thrown together, and 
the narrative proceeds with much of the regularity of a good 
biography. From the frequent fusion of fcjraditions, the disad- 
vantage however results, that it is sometimes difficult to single 
out the separate traditions, and to judge of them on their indi- 
vidual merits. 

An abridgment of Ibn Hishdm’s work was made at Damas- 
cus A. H. 707 (A. D. 1307,) by Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A 
beautiful manuscript, in the hand-writing of the abbreviator 
himself^ t? in the possession of Muhammad Sadr-ood-Deen, 
principal fiuddcr ameeti of Delhi. It is the copy which 
has been used by Dr. Sprenger,} an^ the same to which 


V See the notice on this anbject by Dr. %)renger, in iheAeiatie Journal y No.CCXll*^ 
p. ISS, and. also the details of a previous note under the head II. Z. 

t Dr. Sprenger writes of Ibn UishilDii : — “ Unfortunately the additions of 
Hish&in are 'even lees criticai than the teat of Ibn He adds that he was a 


S [pit of Bakay, whpm he giveg^j^is aoepunt by Sama&nyii!^ that , he made awibl 
unders, gave free scope to his imagination, and that his accounts cannot be eonsi- 
desedconeluslve unless they are confirmed by <^ers.** (L^ ofMohmmd,p. 76.) The 
. liiser gnatificatioir is, we fear, appUoalHe, wiiln^ exception, to all the traditional Ido* 
:git^rs. But, ae we have said in the text, wherever Ibn Hish&m m<o«er Ibn ishde, 
jw appeals to do ed with Utefal correctness. 

t Vide Jf ehofamed, p. 70 , pote S. / . 
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reference has occasionally been made throughout this article. 
A manuscript of the abridged work is in the library of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

III. Waokidi,— or as his full name runs, Ahii Ahdalhth 
Muhammad ibn Omar*al W&chidi^ — was born at Medina about 
the year of the Hegira 129 or 130, and died A. H. 207.* 
He therefore studied and wrote exclusively un^er the Abas- 
sides. He enjoyed their patronage, and passed a part of his life 
at their court, having in his later days been appointed Gazf 
of the eastern quarter of Baghdad. It is accordingly to be 
remarked, that the influence of these princes bore strongly and 
uniformly upon him. His traditional researches were very 
great, and his works voluminou8.t 

A1 WSekidi was a man eminent for learning, and the 
author of some well-known works on the conquests of the 
Moslems, and other subjects. His Kitab al Rtdda, a work of 
no inferior merit, contains an account of the apostasy of the 
Arabs on the death of the Prophet, and of the wars between 
his followers and Tuleiha al Aswad and Museilama, the false 
prophet.} * * * His Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad, and a 
number of other distinguished men, delivered traditional in- 
formation on his authority. * * * The traditions received 
from him are considered of feeble authority, and doubts have 
been expressed on the subject of hiS veracity.” (Ibn KhaUi^ 
cduy by Slane, voL IIL^ p, 6S,J 

Notwithstanding the fertility of his pen, no work of his, in 
its original form, appears to have been preserved to us. 

His secretary, however, Muhammad ibn Saad^ profited 
by his labours, and through him we enjoy some of their results.. 
The secretary is thus described by Ibn Khallic&n : — 

Abu Abdallah Muhammad ibn Saad ibn Mani was a man 
of the highest talents, merit and eminenoe. He lived for some 
time with Al W&ckidi in the character of a secretary, and 
for this reason became known by the appellation Katib al 
Wdchidi, He composed an excellent work in fifteen volumes on 
the different classes f Tabacdt) of Mahomet's companions and 
the Tobies: it contains also a history of the balipns, brought 
down to his own time. He left also a smaller ‘ TabacdC His 
character as a veracious and trustworthy historian is univet« 

* Ibn CuUiha, Ibn Bhallic&n nJso sives this date, as the true one, bat mentibna 
that some aay, A. H. 206, others 209/ (Siam, vot, JJh p, 66.) 

t p, 70, note 5. ** He left at btis death 600 boxes of boohs, 

eaw of wnioh was a load for4wo tneo. The boxes made 120 camel loaOs.^ 

i The titles of several oUier works by Wlolddi are quoted by Dr. Sprengeri (Hd., 
j». 71, note 1.) 
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^ sally admitted. It is that the complete collection of A1 

* W&ckidi’a works remained in the possession of four p^sons, 

* the first of whom was his secretary, J^ahatnmad ibn Saad« 

* This distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in 
^ the sciences, the traditions, and traditional literature ; most of 

* his books treat of the Traditions and Law. The Khatib 
^ Abu Baer, author of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him 

* in these terms:— ^ We consider Muhammad ibn Saad as 

* a man of unimpeached integrity, and the traditions which 

* he delivered are a proof of his veracity, for in the greater 

* part of the information handed down by we find him 
‘ discussing it passage by passage.’ At the age of sixty-two, he 
‘ died at Baghdad, A H. 230 (A. D. 844,)* and was interred 
^ in the cemetery outside the Damascus gate (Bab al ShdmJJ' 
( Sinners transiationf voh IIL, pp, 66, 67.^ 

In the fifteen volumes noticed in this extract, the secretary 
IS supil^d to have embodied all the researches of his master, 
Al Wdekidi, together with the fruits of his own independent 
labour. The first volume has, happily for the interests of 
literature and of truth, been preserved to us in an undoubtedly 
genuine form. It contains the or Biography of 

Mahomet,” with detailed accounts of the early learned men of 
Medina, and of the whole of the companions of the Prophet, 
who were present at Badr. For this invaluable volume, 
we are indebted to the indefatigable research of Dr. 
Sprenger, who discovered it in a library belonging to 
Mozuffer Husain Khan at Cawnpore. The manuscript, which 
is the only known copy extant, trahscribed in a distinct but 
ancient character, was executed at Damascus, A. H. 718 
(A. D. 1318,) by a scholar named Al Hakkari, who repeatedly 
traces up from the pupil to the master (by whom it was sue- 
; cessively taught, or by whom copied,) the guarantee of the 
authenticity of the volume, till the chain reaches up to Muham- 
mad ibn Saad, ^ the secretary, himself.t 
The title of the work, though pasted oyer, can, by a little care, 

V In Slant's ori/^nal the date is given as A. H. SOS (A. P. 818), but this is shown 
to be a mistake by Dr. Spreim^or. {Ibitiem, note 2.) 

t He not on1;||r does this in some places through a double chain of authorities, 
but in the maigin he transcribes the frequent notes of his immediate master, Abu 
Muhammad Dsumiati, ^written in the margin of tlie original MS. ^om which he oopied, 
and which recorded how far lie had I’eached in bis daily readings in the year A. H. 
ml (A. D. 1219.) Each of these notes again contains the string of authorities up 
, to the secretary. The hrequent memoranda of careful collation with the original, 
great odhndence as to the care with which this copy was transcribed, and it is 
M effect remarkably accurate. It contains $00 leaves ot 6O0 pages. It Is numbered 
by the leaves, and in quoting it, we have kept to the same plan, thus the 4th>pkge 
is quoted as p. 2i. ’ ^ ' t » -v 
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be deoyphered as follows: — o Ufb) V 

^5* ly I I lUse^ 1 Jai la^ 1 ^ ) *_#iJ 13 ( 

The expression, AJ K&tib al W&ckidi, might lead to the sup- 
^position that the winter was Wackidi himself^ but all the evi^ 
deuce, internal as well as external, points to the secretary^ Katib 
al W&ckidiy as the author. The work is generally quoted 
(probably for brevity’s sake) as that of ,W&ckidi,” 

This treatise is cotnppsed almost entirely, (if we except the 
narrative portions of the military expeditions,) of detached 
traditions, arranged in chapters according to the subject, and in 
tolerably good Chronological order. The chain of authority is 
generally traced in detail to the fountain-head for each separate 
tradition ; and so carefully is every fragment of a tradition 
bearing on each subject treasured up, and gathered together, 
that we often meet with a succession of perhaps a dozen tradi- 
tions reiterated one after another, though, perhaps, couched in 
the same or nearly the same expressions. We likewise meet 
continually with the most contradictory authorities placed side ^ 
by side, the author sometimes giving his opinion as to their rela- 
tive credibility. 

Wackidi is said to have been a follower of the Alyite seetjf 
and he probably did really yield to the prevailing influence 
of the day, which exalted the Prophet’s son-in-law, and the 
progenitors of the Abbasside race. But there is not the slight- 
est ground for doubting that his authority is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other historian of his time.:^ Of the 
work compiled by hia secretary, at all events, Dr. Sprenger 
has well vindicated the authority and faithfulness. There 
* is no trace,” says he, of a sacrifice of truth to design, Or 
‘ of pious fraud, in hia work. It contains few miracles ; and 
even those which are recorded in it, admit of an easy expla- 
nation.” This praise is, perhaps, more than is due, but we 
do not hesitate to designate the book as thg protluct of au 

• Besides, no jj^reat deperxlence can be placed on the titic-pagfe, which may have 
been subsequently added. (See Sprenger, 7J, note 8.) 

t Some of the traditions given by W&ckidI are evidently such as no extreme 
Alyite would have admitted into his book. Take for example the conversation 
between AU and Abbas, in which the former, when urged by the latter to repair to 
the dying Prophet and enquire who was to be caliph, declined, “fearing lest Ma- 
homet should name another, and then his chance of the caliphate would be gpne 
for ever.” ( WdcAidi, i?. ISOJ.) Such an idea would not be tolerated by an extreme 
Sheelte. 

+ The aspersions oonti^ined in the Kanz al JawAhir are completely refuted by Dm, 
Sprenger, p. 71, note 4. The carefiilly collected traditions of Al WAckidi must not* 
be confounded with the romances of tlie eighth century, ^hich bear the same name, 
and are described with more praise than th^ deserve by Gibbon in a no^ (x.) ■ to thC 
ftfty-first chapter of his history, and which%rm the basis of Ookley’a work. 
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honest endeavour to bring together the most credible authori- 
ties purrent at the end of the second century^ and ther^y to 
depict the life of Mahomet with as ihtioh truth as passible. 
It is marked by at least as great sincerity as we may expect 
to find in any Mahometan author. But^Dr. Sprenger's adcni^ 
ration carries him beyond the reality, when he affirms that 
the miracles it contains are few in number and easy of expla- 
nation* They are, on the contrary, nearly, if not quite, as 
numerous as those we find in Ibn Hishath. It is very evident 
that the criticism of Wackidi and his secretary extended little, 
if at all, beyond that of their contemporarily. They were 
mere compilers of current traditions, &;c. ; and ^ere these were 
attested by reputable names, they were received, however fa- 
bulous or extravagant, with a blind and implicit credulity. 

IV. Tabari, or Abu Jafaf ibn Jarir al Tabari^ flourished 
in the latter part of the thixd century of the Moslem era. The 
following account of him is extracted from Ibn Khallicdn ; — 

Al Tabari was an Imam {masUir of the highest authoritg ) in 

* many various branches of knowledge, such as Coranic inter* 

* pretation, traditions, jurisprudence, history, &c. He com- 

* posed some fine works on various subjects, and these produce 

* lions are a testimony of his extensive information and great 

* abilities. He was one of the Mujtahid Imams^ as he (judged 

* for himself and) adopted the opinions of mo particular doc- 
^ tor. * * ♦ He is held to merit the highest confidence as a 

* transmitter of traditional information, and his history is the 

* most authentic and the most exact of any. * * * He was born 
^ A. H. 224 (A. D. 838-9) at Amul in Tabarestun,and he died 
^ at Baghdad A. H. 310 (A D. 923). He was buried the 
' next day in (the court of) his own house. I saw in the 
' . Lesser Karafa cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mokattam, near 
‘ Old Cairo, a tomb which is often visited, and at the head of 
' which is a stone bearing this inscription — This is the tomb of 

* Ibn Jarir al Tabari, The public imagine it to belong to the 
‘ author of the history ; but this opinion is erroneous, the fact 
' being that he was burled at Baghdad.'* (Slane^s tramlntwn. 

' vol IL^pp, 597»-8). 

Tabari, yvho is happily styled by Gibbon, the Livy of tlie 
Arabians,*** composed annals, not only of Mahomet's life, but of 
the progress of Islam. Portions of the Arabic version of the lat- 
ter have long been known, and a part has been published, with 
Latin translation by Kosegarten, so long ago as 1831. Unfor- 
tunately the earliest volume relating to M^omet, hitherto dia- 


• Glbboa’s Decline md Pall, ch. tl., note 1. 
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covered) commenced with the Prophet’s death. Even at so late 
a peQod as the publication of his Life of Mohammed^ Dr. Spren* 
ger writes of this author : — ^ 

At present, however, the pbrtion of his annal8,'|which con- 

* tains the history of the origin of the Islam, is available 

* only in the Persian translation, which cannot be fully* relied 

* upon.” {Page 72.) 

Again is the literary world indebted to the learned Doctor, 
who shortly after the above was written, having been deputed 
by the enlightened policy the Indian Qovemment to 
examine the native libraries of Lucknow, succeeded in ferret* 
ing out, from the midst of musty and neglected heaps of old 
manuscripts, a copy, in its original language, of a bookTwhich 
throws much valuable light upon the biography of Mahomet. 
The volume commences with bis birth, but terminates, though 
not abruptly, with the siege of Medina, that is, five years 
before the Prophet’s death. The remainder of the work is in 
all probability extant in India, and may yet reward the search 
of some future collector of manuscripts. We shall give Doctor 
Sprenger’s account of his discovery in his own words : — 

One of the most important books, which it was my good 

* luck to find during my late mission to Lucknow, is the 

* fourth volume of the history of Tabari (who died in A. H. 
‘ 310,) of which I believe no other copy is known to exist. In 

the collection of Colonel Taylor is the 3rd volume, and in the 

* Public Library at Berlin are the 5th, (which has been print- 

' ed,) 10th, 11th, and 12th volumes. ^ 

*'It is a volume in a small quarto of 451 pages, fifteen lines 
^ in a page. Ten pages are wanting. The writing is ancient 

* and bold, and though not without errors, generally very cor- 
‘ rect. I should say, from the appearance, the copy is five 
^ hundred years old- 

The intrinsic merits of the work are not so great«as might 

* be expected, Two-thirds of the book consist <5f extracts from 
^ Ibn Ishac and Wtickidi, and only one-third or thereabouts 

* contains original traditions. Some of these are very valua- 
^ blc, inasmuch as they contain information not to be found any 

* where else.” {Notice of the 4kth vol, of Tabari, Asiatic Jour^- 
nahNo. CCXII.,p, 108.) 

The discovery of the original Tabari is, after that of 
W&ckidi, the most important event regarding the biography of 
Mahomet, which has occurred for many years. It has a mark- 
ed bearing on the sufficiency and completeness of our other 
authorities, Ibn Hisham and Wackidi. 

Tho estimate given by Dr. Sprenger, not an exaggerated 
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foue, that two^tUrds of Tabxri's biograp^ are composed of 
literal extracts, formally quoted from Ibn tsh&c and W^ckidi, 
proves not only the opinion in which they were held as 
trustworthy and acknowledged authorities; but likewise that 
they were the standard writers on the su^eet up to at least the 
close, of the third century. The remaining materials of Tabari 
are derived from a variety of sources, which, as Dr. Spren- 
ojAr h“7C ::: pCwUll.** lieeuuse accessinie m 

no other quarter. Yet no one of these sources would give 
the idea of being a complete and authoritative biography, 
nor do any of them bring to light new and important features 
ill Mahomet^s life. They are often valuable as supplementary to 
the accounts we already possess from Ibn Hislifim and W&okidi, 
and confirmatory of them,"^ but they are likewise often sympto- 
matic of the growth of a less honest and scrupulous selection 
than that of the earlier colloctor8.t Now as Tabari was an 
intelligent and diligent historian, and neglected no respectable 
sources within his reach, it appears to follow as a reasonable 
conclusion, that besides the works we already hold, there were 
in Tabari’s time none others of essential importance relating to 
the biography of Mahomet, Had any existed, they must have 
been within Kie reach, and if within his reach, be would un- 
questionably have made ample use of them in his annals. 

To the three biographies by Ibn Hisham, by WACKinr, 
and by Tabaki, the judicious historian of Mahomet will, as his 
orignal authorities, confine himself. He will also receive with 
reject, and subject to his critical apparatus, any traditions in 
the general collections of the earlier traditionists — as JBokh&ri, 
Muslim, Tirinidzi, which may cliance to bear upon his subject ; 
but he will reject as evidence all later authors, and be will not 


* One of thefle miMccllaneous sources is remarkable Abd al M&lik, who was ealiph 
from A. U. 66 to A. H. 96, was addicted to traditional subiects, and being curious to 
,«(^}0rtsSu ^jffVeral points of M{diomet*s biogpraphy, consulted Orwah ibn id Zobcir 
lor information We have thus extracts from letters written by Orwah in reply to 
tbe calipb*s questions, and in particular one long and detailed account of the battle 
of Badr <pp. 247—251.) Orwah’s letters are also quoted, but briefly, by Ibn Hisham, 
< %. p: 3^. ) He was bom A.H. 20, and was therefore acquainted with several of the 
CQOApaaimiii of Mahomet, ou whose authority he relates traditions. He was also the 
of iTohri, of whom we have ^oken above. 


f this especially displays itself in the insertion of many unfounded stories of an 
ciweutly ultra- Alyite^f Ori^n. Thus in Uie account of Ohod, Otlim^n (afterwards 
ealfph and of flie Omeyad family), is made to run away, with a company of others, 
from the Arid of battle, and not stop till he ha/i ascended a hill close to Medina : them 
he ii^ said to have remained concealed for three days, and then to have returned to 
Mahomet, who accosted him ihua— Ah, Othm&n, you went away and retpained a long 
there!” (p. 380.) This is evidently art anti-OnUfyad fiction, to which tltefe is no 
in Wgekldl or Ibn HishAin. All the combatants of Ohod went fortli the negt 
towar<te Harora al Asad, in a bravado pursuit after their conquerors, wJio had 
'"^tSred immediately after the battle. It is not possible that Othmftn could have been 
then ip hJa pretended hidii^ place. , 
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permit to their ao called traditions any historical ureight 
whatever. 

It is very evident^ that in the absence of any history or 
collection of traditions, compiled hef&ri tile accession of the 
Abbassides, the works above specified present's with all tho 
credible information regarding the Arabian Prophet, mankind 
are ever likely to obtain. ^ It is clear that the biographical 
writers alluded to sought with zeal and assiduity for all traditions 
which could illustrate their subject. They were contemporary 
with those tradition-gatherers, who, as we have seen, compaasedt 
land and sea in the enthusiastic search after any trace of Maho^ 
met, yet lingering in the memories or family archives of hia fol- 
lowers. Whatever authentic information really existed, must 
already have become public and available. It canpot be ima- 
gined, that in the unwearied search of the second century, any 
respectable tradition could have escaped the collectors, or, sup- 
posing this possible, that it could have survived in an unrecorded 
shape. Every day diminished the chance of any stray tpdition 
still fioating upon the swift and troubled current of time. 
Later historians can add no true information to what these 
authors have given us ; but they may, and they very often do, 
add much false matter, gathered from the spurious tradi^ 
lions and fabricated stories of later days. After the era of our 
three biographers, the sources of fresh authority became 
extinct. 

Dr Sprenger’s verdict is therefore just and sound: — 

* consider late historians like Abdlfedd. as authorities, and to 
^ suppose that an account gains in certainty, because it is men- 
‘ tioned by several of them, is highly uncritical ; and if such a 

* mistake is committed by an orientalist, we must accuse him of 

^ culpable ignorance in the history of Arabic literature.” (Life 
of Mohammed, p, 73,J * 

Our early authors were, besides, in an incomparably better 
position than men in later days, for judging o^ the character 
and authenticity of each tradition. However blind their re- 
ception of the supposed authorities, that lay far back close to 
the fountain-head, they must hate had the ability, as we are 
sure they had the wish, to test the credit and honesty of the 
tradition-mongers of their own age, and of that immediately pre- 
ceding. An intimate acquaintance with their character and cir- 
cumstances would often afford them grounds for distinguishing 
the recently fabricated or mistaken narratives from ancient ana 
bond fde tradition; and for rejecting many infirm and worthless 
traditions, which later historians, with tW indiscriminate a{K 
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Moslem credulity, have greeday 

We have thus, as was proposed, eudeaTonred to give a sketch 
^the ongmal aoa^ available for the biography of Mah^et. 

*•»« Coran, and have admitt^ its autiiority 
po»temporary*record. We have enquired 
^the or^in and history of Mahometan tradition generally, and 
^l****^^*^! “® biographical compUatioMt ; we have 

l^nowMged that they contain the elements of truth, and 


vf" ft'"“ with tUt truth, may be elimihat^ from 

. ; % -L he ■ principles thus laid down, if followed with saeacitv 
ijMeevcrbnoe, and impartiality, will, we feel persuaded, enable 
to Mnve at a fair approximation to historical fact 
iJteny Goidian knots re^rding the character of the Prophet of 
Arabia will remain unsolved, many paradoxes will still vainly 

STltf/^in explanation ; but the ground-work o^ 

^ A be laid down with certainty, and the chief features 

«d cl^^*”* ^ developed with accuracy 

ie* late^cle of Siia ^oextraj^nt ond alwnrd stories containea 

^ of Mahommad for India,* No. 
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Art.* IL — 1. Satires ^ Songs^ Jokes, ^c. of BamKisto Chatter-- 

jya. Various scattered MSS, ^ y 

2. George Selwyn and his cotemporaries, ^ith memoirs and notes, 

by John Heneage Jesse, 4 vols,, 8vo, London, JL, 843-44. 

We believe that we shall do a not unacceptable service to our 
readers, by bringing before them, in connection with a brief ac- 
count of a man, wno was,^ in his day, not a little remarkable* 
some phases of native life and character, of which the great ma- 
jority of them have had no opportunity of obtaining a viaw, li^ 
of whose existence they have no suspicion. The Kind of man 
with whom we have to deal is indicated at once by our placing 
the name of George Selwyn alongside of that of our kero. 
And, Indeed, the resemblance between Selwyn and Bam Kisto, 
both in their character and position, is not a little remarkable. 
Both witty and humorous, both good-natured and popular ; 
—notwithstanding their poverty, they secured for themselves a 
footing in the most exclusive society of their respective coun- 
tries. Mingling freely with this society, they both kept them- 
selves remarkably free from actual participation of the vices 
that disfigured it, and while it is not to be supposed that the one 
or the other could have very acute moral perceptions, or any 
strong feeling of the evil of those vices that impregnated the 
very atmosphere that they voluntarily breathed, . it is at least 
something to know, that personally they did not practise those 
vices, on which, as committed by their patrons, they look- 
ed with no unfavouring eye. 

But still more remarkable than the general agreement of 
the characters of these two men is the singular -resemblance 
that subsisted between their tastes and oddities. 

One of the most curious traits in Selwyn’s character, his 
extraordinary and depraved love of criminal trials and execu- 
tions, formed an equally curious feature iu the character of 
Bam Kisto Chattcrjya. Sclwyn^s friends made it a point to send 
him early intimation ^^of all crimes, criminals, trials, and execu- 
tiotis,*' which came under their knowledge, and Selwyn loved 
nothing so weir as to gulp their exaggerated^ and monstrous 

anecdotes.’’ I despatched a courier to White’s for Geptge, 

* who, you know, loves nothing upon earth so well as a Crimiikalj 
' except the execution of him,” wrote when Wb house 

in Arlington Street was broken open., "It happened very 
^ luckily that the draw^, who received my message, had very * 
^ btely been robbed himself, and has the wound fresh in 
^ bis memory. He stalked nrf into the club-room, stopped 
^ sbort^ ind with a hollow trembling voice said, ♦Mr. S^wyn, 
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* Mr. Walpole’s compliments, and he’s got a house-breaker 

* for you.’* ”The next time Mr. Selwyn calls* said Fox, 
the inrst Lord Holland, as he lay grievously sick, '' show 
‘ him up. If 1 am alive, I shall be delighted to see him, and if 
' I am dead, he will be glad to see me.* We do not know how 
many execiStions Selwyn saw, but he must have seen many. 
Bam Kisto Chatteijya was a constant visitor at the magistrate’s 
outche :7 in Mr. Bcd&irn’s time, in those days, when, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bla^uiere, dacoits were executed by the hundred, and 
when Saboot Biasiimbhur and Pittumber were the terror of the 
districts adjacent to Calcuttib Bam Kisto’s curiosity once even 
led h^'to'tifb Supreme Co^, a wearisome journey of many 
miles from Swatipur. It was at the trial of three cadets of 
Baraset, for arson. We fo^et who the judge was, but we 
&oey it was Sir J^enry Bussell. The hall was densely 
crowded by native gentlemen, and civil and military officers, 
and barristers and attorneys, all interested, though by a variety 
of motives; in the fate of the culprits, who belonged to a body 
infamous through the land, many of them having neen known to 
(diBse children with grey-hounds before dinner by way of amuse- 
ment, and to dash cocoa-nuts on " nigger heads* to test their 
relstive stubbornness and strength. Bam Kisto Chatteijya 
managed to lay hold of the jury rails, and raise his little head 
•S^ a moment above the crowd. The judge’s red face and wig, 
for they wore wigs in those days — the accused in their uniforms 
ip the dock— the demure cryer in his black gown — the briefs — 
the blue bags — the table covered with green baize, all floated for 
one instant before his vision. " Did you see the young man 
' before the fire ?” asked the judge of a witness. The crowd 
pressed round Bam Kisto, and bustled him from his elevated 
poritipp, and he heard no more. Ho came out in a fit of per- 
spiration, and vowed by all his three millions of gods, that 
he woul4 never enter that awful tribunal of justice again, for it 
gave sournty welcome to spectators. " Did you saw the young 

* man before the fire” — was his rerort of bis reminisoenoe 
t^e^Supremp Court to the end of his life. 

was a sunilarity even.in.the very manner in which Bam 
Ejtto.and Selwyn uttered their jokes. Thev<«Curned up their 

E with a demure and grave expression, whmh gave admtional 
Senoy and iioini to the lais^hable things they uttered, 
expected firom their eenous faceii, and was the more 
St^ed rad pleased: tm* that aocoimt. It was a little theatrical 
which both had learnt to practise to perfsotion. If ah 
eolo*»5 drowsy fellbw says something vesw 
WTtty» the eflhct is electrkKd; much more powerful, mdeeth 
■mn ^e samp thii^ woukt be, if uttmed by a gi^ 
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constantly and is boisterous. A man that would be a Merry 
Andrew should^ of all things^ endeavour to avoid looking wbat 
he would be. No man understood these things better than 
Selwyn and Chatteijya. ' ' ^ 

We might easily *pu6h the comparison further. It would 
not be difficult to point . out other points of coinoi* 
dence in the characters of George Selwyn and Bam Kisto 
Chatterjya. We imagine^ however, many of our readers 
would prefer a short sketch of the latter’s life to any parallel, 
however good, that we could draw. Every body knows when 
George Selwyn lived, and how he lived, but we fear every 
body does not know as much of his" riyal. There are not ‘many, 
even amongst Englishmen who have long lived in the country, 
and are familiar with the language and the habits of its people, 
who could tell much about him. And as for those who 
never came to India, we doubt if any ever heard his name. 

Bam Kisto Chatteijya was born at Santipur, in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The*^ exact year of his birth is not 
known. There are diiferences on the point among those who 
knew him best, and we do not feel competent to give an 
authoritative opinion upon it. He» was the only child in the 
family of his father, Nursing Chatterjya, a man renowned for 
his strength, wisdom, and piety, and intimate with many of 
the richest men in Bengal. As a Kulin Brahman, of the 
Nykushu order, Nursing Chatterjya was not without that 
pride of descent, which characterizes the aristocracy of every 
country. He never received gifts or money from the hands of 
Sudras, however wealthy, and he never condescended to eat 
at the houses of the lower castes. Though not very deeply 
versed in religious lore, he had studied the Shastras, and m^e 
up for all deficiencies by the quickness of his apprehension, 
the suavity of his manner, and the eloquence of nis. language.. 
It was quite a charm to hear him speak- There waetja fresh- 
ness in all be said, that showed he said what he felt and 
thought at heart. He had travelled in many lands, and he 
liked to apeak of his travels; He loved Bam Kisto as all fathers 
love an only child, and would have utterly spoiled him, but for 
the more judiciotis management of his mother, and Bam Kisto’a 
own natural sharpness. In civilized countries, it is a common 
thing to hear of children, whose minds have been formed by 
their mothers. Sir W. Jones and Lord Brougham, in Eng- 
land ; Curran, in Ireland ; Schiller, Goethe, and Spiegel, m 
Germany ; Victor Hugo, in France — all owed tbeir intellectuat 
greatness to the gentler farent, and it would not be difficult, 
with a little research, to point out other instances. In InMa, 
where the Wbmen are not educated, mothers exercise little 
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influence for good in the formation of their children’s minds. 
Bam Kisto Cbatterjya’s case appears an isolated exception. We 
can hardly call to mind another to match it. As a child, "Bam 
Kisto was eminently^beautiful. His complexion was fair> and 
his features delicately chiselled. The .smail-pox, which, in after 
life, disfigured his face, had not committed its rayages when be 
was sent to the village jpatshalla to learn the rudiments of 
the Bengali language. The neighbours, nay even strangers, 
blessed his pretty face, as the little fellow, with large brilliant 
eyes, and curling black hair, bounded to, or from school, with 
ms little satchel under his arm. Leigh Hunt relates, that one 
of his school-fellows was so handsome, that old apple-women, 
wham he used rudely to push in the eager excitement of running 
through the streets, exclaimed,^ Where are you driving to, you 
great, hulking, good-foi>nothing?” — and invariably concluded 
with — beautiful fellow — God bless you 1’* — ^as he turned round 
to appease them. Bam Kisto’s pretty looks, we may be sure, 
similarly averted many a storm of abuse from him. The 
roguish expression of drollery in them — yes, even at this early 
age, was a charm that could not be redsted even by the quarref- 
BOtoe fish-women of Santipur. 

When Bam Kisto had mastered the rudiments of the Ben- 
gali language, he was sent to a very good Sanscrit school 
kept by Subdopody Bhattacharjya, a man of the most exten- 
sive knowledge, but eccentric . habits. There was a large bell 
suspended in the passage to the school-room, which was of 
course miserable enough, the walls being of mud, and the 
roof of straw. As the school-house was jaot lofty, and the bell, 
a gift from a rich zemindar to the school-master, was large, it hung 
^ low, that the boys had to bend their heads in passing under 
it, to prevent a collision between their heads and the metal. 
A new student, not familiar with the passage, of course, struck 
bis head^against the bell, and it was Bubdopody’s practice to 
oommiserate with him on his mischance, on the first occasion — 

, dear child, I hope you are not hurt ; that bell hangs 
^ in a most awkward way.” If the student knocked his 
head against it the next day, the school-master reminded him of 
his blninder, dear child, I beg you to remember that bell ; 
will dislocate your head, if you forget it every day.” If 
e student became a third time oblivious, and Subdopody 
happened to observe him, he would dismiss the unfortunate 
fellow at once from the school — My dear child, you cannot 

* remember that there is a bell in the passage day after day, 
^ bow am X to flatter myself, then, fou will remember my in- 

* structiona-^you had better go el^whelre.” And no entreaties 
^ expostulation wotild induce the old man txTreX^ The 
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parents of the children, and Nursing Chatteijya among the 
rest, put up with such eccentricities, in consequence of the 
ackni^ledged learning of Subdopody Bhuttachaijya. He 
was versed in all the Shastras. ^There was not a better gram* 
marian, critic, logician, or poet for miles around. No school 
in the vicinity numbered so many pupils, or turned out 
abler men. 

Village Sanscrit and Bengali schools were conducted in 
those days much on the same principles as at present. The 
students paid their preceptor, some in money, some in oil, 
some in fish, some in vegetables, some in cloth, and some in 
fire*wood. If an unlucky urchin made a mistake in addition, 
or blotted or tore the plantain leaf on which the question bad 
been set him, up went the nitan of the pedagogue, ^ut it 
generally glanced aside if he blubbered out, ** Good master, 

* my father has bought some cloth for you, which 1 shall bring 

* you to-morrow” — or, " Here is a rupee, sir, which mamma sent 

* you, and I forgot to deliver in the morning” — or, ^‘Master, da 
‘ you like tangra fish and tamarinds — we have plenty of both 

* at home.” Schools in England were conducted some years 
ago in a manner not widely different, and the hedge schools 
in Ireland are so still. We have heard of one in a remote 
agricultural district, where some of the children used to pay 
for their education in peat for the fire, and others in vegetables, 
the produce of their father’s farms, and a butcher’s son in meat. 
It was disgraceful, no doubt, to the teacher. It lowered his dig- 
nity with the boys. But what then ? Such schools have some- 
times turned out boys that have become men of no small re- 
nown. A village Sanscrit school received only the children of 
Brahmans ; a village Bengali school received the children of all 
classes. The pupils in the former were generally young m^en, and 
in the latter, their ages varied from five to twenty-five, and 
showed chins of various orders, from Hebe’s gloss to Mars’s bris- 
tle. There were no boarders. If the school-master bad no ser- 
vant of his own, he used to permit one or two of the poorest boys 
to remain at his house, whom he fed and clothed, and who, in 
return, lit his fire, washed bis rice, and cut and prepared his ve- 
getables for the pot. The master of a Bengali school was 
always more ignorant, poor, and dependent than the mastqr 
of a Sanscrit one ; but it would be absurd to say, that the latter 
was, in any case, rich or independent, or, in all, learned. We 
have been told many anecdotes of teachers of Sanscrit schools, 
which it would be humiliating to the profession to relate. • 

You, sir, you come late every day,” said a reverend "Sanscrit 
professor to a big lubberly pupil p I have warned . you three 
f meemi^e times, and yet you are behind your time Yee> 
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* dlr^ I was busy all the morning in catching these fish for you 
— Oh, oh I” and the irate, preceptor was mollified. Such dia- 
logues are, we apprehend, but too common even now in the 
village ohaubaris ; much more common were they in the days 
when Bam Kisto Chatterjya was a pupiL That Subdopody 
Bhuttacharjya should have maintained a pertain degree of inde- 
pendence in his day, that he should have preserved a rigid 
aiscipline in his house, that he should have made it a rule 
never to accept presents from his pupils, argues that he was 
a man above the rest of his profession ; and that Subdopody’s 
scfiool was crowded to excess, argues that the neighbours in 
gCiieral appreciated him according to his deserts. 

Bam IQsto Chatterjya never distinguished himself at school. 
He was not dull — ^his greatest enemies could not say that ; — but 
be was idle. He loved mischief more than he loved his books. 
Snbdopody was often angry with him, but he knew how to 
appease Subdopody's wrath. Soft speeches, and an insinuating 
manner, made amends for frequent absence and neglect. It is 
possible his master may have feared him, just a little. His 
talent for satire bad already developed itself, and Subdopody 
had heard stray couplets against some of the elder boys, who 
had tyrannized over thd young poet. It is possible, we can 
hardly say probable, when we recollect the tutor’s character. 

While Bam Kisto was a student, he was attacked with the 
mnall-pox. Vaccination was then unknown, and inoculation 
was not common. Many of the Hindu families had religious 
prejudices against it. The Mai Satola might be annoyed 
with those who thought her grace insuflficient, and put faith in 
science. She might wreak her vengeance on such as would 
not wait for her help I To inoculate one’s children, might 
possibly be construed by her as an act of treason against her 
authority. Nursing Chatterjya, much as he had travelled, seen 
and rea4> shared in these superstitions. He had not inoculate 
ed his child. The result was; that Mai Satola came dowu 
upon the little fellow in a “manner which made his life^ 
for a long time, doubtful, and which ended in the loss of one 
of his eyes., A long time after he had quite recovered from 
the attack. Bam Kisto remained weak as an infant, and his face 
for ever lost its beauty, though it continued to be lit up by the 
soul within him. > m 

Many are the anecdotes told of Bam Kistq’s boyhood. It 
would be tedious and profitless to give them all. He was 
^ always gopd^bumouredy^ frank, and^ troublesome. When a 
mango-tope was to be robbed. Ram Kisto was the leader ; when 
a ehowkidar was to be tlirasiied, he headed the oom^tants; 
whm a trick was to bo {fiayed on an honest neighbour, Jhe was 
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of course the inventor of» and the arch-tnpver in it His father 
used Qpcasionally to come to Calcutta on business, and Bam Sosto 
sometimes accompanied him. They lodged generally at the 
house of a rich man in Bambagaun. ^ During one of these 
visits. Bam Kisto was seen on the summit of a very high nim- 
tree, to the great apprehension of their worthy host, exclaiming. 

If I choose to fall down from this lofty branch and die, who 
^ can prevent me and swaying the little twig as violently as 
if he intended suiting the action to the word. The promise Of a 
large sum of money to buy strings and flying kites, of which 
he was always fond, made him come down from his perch, and 
averted from the house and family in which he lived the ^eat 
and grievous sin, which, in the respectable owner’s opinion^ 
would have attached to them, had a Brahman lad met with a 
sudden and violent death on the premises. Though Nursing 
Chatterjya loved his son much, he could not but feel, from the 
frequent recurrence of such freaks, that Bam Kisto was some*- 
times very mischievous and troublesome. Beturning home 
one day, from a visit, in the company of a friend. Nursing 
observed a little chap seated on the top of a large rath^ gaily 
decked with red flags. Look there,” said he, with a delighted 
look ; ye say that Bam Kisto is a troublesome, mischievous 

* fellow ; there is a monkey on the top of that car, who beats h^ 

* hollow.” — Dear me ! what a wicked boy 1” said the sympathiz- 
ing friend, he is dancing on that slight and frail wooden cot* 

* nice ; 1 fear he will fall down and break his neck in a few 
^ minutes.” On approaching, sure enough, there was Bam Kisto 
Chatteijya himself, dancing on the top of Jagannfith’s chariot, 
just as Bob Clive had danced on the spout of the church-steepl^ 
in Shropshire. The indignation ^of Nursing Chatteijya may 
more easily be conceived than described. Clive’s father’s anger 
was nothing to it. A violent box on the ear was Bam Kisto’s 
reward on the spot. He never dared to mount ovet^ Jagan- 
n&th’s head again— in the presence of bis father. •Another wick- 
ed freak, for which Bam Kisto received summary chastisement, 
consisted in his shutting, the door of his little apartment, 
and pretending to be asleep, for two whole •days and nights 
together. Great was^he alarm amongst his family and friends. 

He must have been bitten by a serpent,” said a good natur- 
ed neighbour, during the night;” *^or taken opium,” said a 
^ond ; or wine,” suggested a third ; break open the door,” 
ordered a fourth ; while a fifth called him by name, with the 
voice of a Stentor. The wretched father went raving about 
% hatchets,^ to efibet an entrance, and the mothm? gazed ip 
flpee^lesB agony through a emalk window, upon the still and 
i^pparenti| Ufeless corpse of her son. At last, an old tndividi^. 
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whom Bam Kiato had often annoyed with his practical jokes^ 
suggested that a long bambu stick, with a hook at the ^end 
of it, should be introduced through the window, and insert- 
ed in the ringlets of his dark hair, and then pulled from out- 
ridOj a process which would be sure td wake him if living. 
The advice was taken, and was followed by a moat satisfactory 
result. Bam Kisto started up as if from sleep, to receive a 
maternal caress and a paternal blow. But the best of his 
pranks was probably that which he played upon Babu Utum 
Chand, a w^thy Up-country zemindar and merchant, who 
resided, at Culna. Utum Chand feasted fifty Brahmans in a 
jj^incriy l^ann^r evmy day before he took his own meal. 
jB'ruita, sweetmeats, sll sorts of dainties, that love or money 
could procure, he procured for the fat priests, and his name 
accordingly was renowned through^ll the land for piety and 
hoimitality. It may avcU be believed, that Bam Kisto, who lived 
a^Santipur, on the opposite bank of the river, was a constant 
guest at these noble entertainments. He came in and smuggled 
himself under Various names, once almost every week. It 
impossible to recognize him through his numerous dis- 
guises, and even if it been discovered that he had come 
’^‘^feveral times, his punishment would not have been severe, 
l^fhe was descended from Brahmans of the highest order. One 
Bam Kisto crossed over to the house of Babu Utum 
Chand, in a new dress which had been given him by his father. 
He had a pair of new shoes on his feet, thoughtless fellow ! 
The house in which the Babu welcomed his guests was the 
outer court of a Hindu temple. Nobody was permitted to 
pnter it with his shoes on his feet, for it was considered sacred 
gtound. What was to be done? If he left his shoes out- 
side, they were sure to be stolen. Beggars ^ thronged at 
the gateway. If he attempted to pAss in with them, the 
keeper •at the door would forbid him entrance* Thakurji, 
* take off thy shoes/’ he would say, unconsciously quoting the 
emphatic language of Scripture, ** for this is holy ground.” 
A remedy at last suggested itself to his fertile mind. He 
wcmld wrap the shoes in his (gumcha) handkerchief, and carry 
ihma along with him* When Bam Kisto squatted down 
to eat amidst fort;f*nine other Brahmans, he laid the 
precious gunmha at hie side. Our readers need hardly be 
told, that it is considered a grievous ppllutioa and sin among 
Hindus, to touch any unholy substance like leather, while 
in the enjoyment of a repaid, and that all the fifty Bra^ 
mans would have lost caste, and Bam Kisto himelf boi^ 
^verely beaten-^perhaps nfUrderedr— if it had been 
tM he had brought rimes into that 'lamred eatipjg^^pac^ 
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Ram Kiato therefore kept faia secret: According to his vront« 
ITtnnib Chand himself came in to see the reverend men 
transfer the various delightful viands from the planHirin leaver 
on which they were nicely arranged^ to their enormous paunches; 

Hallo^ here are nb apples on this leaf! and no mangoes 
^ on this ; give our venerable Thakurji here some more thick 

* milk, and this other some more curds.**- — Such were his ex- ' : 
pressions as he passed rapidly along the line of Brahmans;^ 

Good sir, you have not eaten any sweetmeats; honor niy 
^ poor self by eating what has been placed before you, and 
^ calling for some more.’* — What womdyon have, my master? 

^ you are lying on your oars, your lips and fingers are not bus]^' ^ 

^ Surely you have eaten very little.** — " And you, air, you have 

* no kuchuri on your leaf. Some more kuchwi^ ho.** At 
last he came to Ram Kiat<^ seat — " Youn^ter, why do you 

^ sit with these elderly men — ^you ought to sit sepasate in spo^e , 

^ other place, you cannot eat as much as they ; why, your ' 

^ is as full Btill^s if you intended to observe a fast Whai|| 

* that in your gumcha f Why do you attempt lo conceal it ^ 
Bam Kisto was not flurried. Not a whit. He was ready wi^ 
an answer — Maha Raja, it is the Bhegabat Gita.*** — Bha^i 
' abat Gita ! Do you read the Bhagabat Gita ? Ghcod V 
^ Gooddad! I never saw a boy mor^ intelligent Here, Rai|i>^- 

* kanai, look at this little fellow ; he reads the Bhngnmt : 

^ Gita. Did you ever see one so young read that bless^ 

* book ? Kbhenji give you length of days, my child I " More 
^ sweetmeats here, ho — sweetmeats for the pious boy here 

* — not for that man, you fool. And, youngster, see me in my 

* audience hall before you leave the premises. Don’t permilii 

* him, Gopal, to go away, before he nas seen me.” And the / 
host passed on. Bam Kisto could not gulp another mouthfuL ^ 
He thought Utum Chand Babu had shrewdly conjectured 
the contents of hishandkerchief,%nd wanted /inbatsZy tw punish 
him, lest the Brahmans should aB lose caste. When he again 
confronted the zemindar, he was in a tremor. But there was ^ 
no cause for apprehension. The rich man had no suspicions. He 
would not even ask his guest to read a chapter of the 

bat He gave him sixteen rupees on the imotfor his inteui^; 
gence and piety, and dismissed him. Bam Kisto went home, it 
may he imagined, chm^ling wilh pleasure, at tlm sneeem; wlpdh 
^ihad attended his triok. Our renders will no doul]^ cmisidi^ theee^ 
suflicient to give them an idea of the boy^ idmuglr 
t^;hau^ty and troublesome, was not much haniperi^, ev^h( 
vrithth^ prejudkea of his coiwtrymeii; 4^ 
we^’have;not enough of the spirit of ' 

more. A future orientcdist may, if hie chocms, 

H 
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. describe boiir little Bun Eisto, when hia echool-m^ter asked 
him hew much twenty plantains would C(»t at 1 and 4 py^ 
for sev^jf enquired whether the plantuns were green or 
ripe; and how he placed oock’-roaohes in the spice boa of his 
father, add how seyerely he was beateif for it. We have not 
leisure for the task. 

We do hot loiow where Bam Eisto picked up his Persian and 
had Englbb. It could not have been in the Sanscrit school, 
where he > was placed, for no one there knew these foreign 
tongues. Possibly, he may have fallen in with missionariesj 
'.walearaha little Bnglieh from them. He did not do much 
'5<hedittQ their tuition, however: — Did you and such 

dike phrases, were great favorites with him all his life. We con- 
jecture also, he must have taken some pains to learn Persian, 
as a knowledge of that la^i^age in those days, indispensa- 
jhle to siich AS aspired to wvemment employ. The proceedings 
, “<(iw^.All the courts, were written in the language of the former 
:it^rs of the s^ When Bam Eisto had completed his course 
OT studies, he*came down to Calcutta. He mixed with all 
glasses of society, and was the gayest of the ^y. Though 
father’s religious prejudices »wrould not permit him to five 
house of one inferior in caste, he was a frequent visitor 
‘i^^e houses of the richest Sudras. The fathers of some 
'^i«r tl^ .jgreatest natives now living, Of Ashootoss D4, Baja 
I'Eali Erahen, Baja Badha Eant, and Bussomoy Dutt, re- 
;.<eeived him With the distinction which his descent and talents 
''deserved. * He was loaded with presents wherever he went, 
ahd his prejudices would pennit him to receive them. He had 
ao carea A butterfly in a garden could not be more smart, 
inconstant, or happy. 

It has been remarked by the author of Selwyn’s life, that 
** BO t^ can be more disapp^nting in its result, than that of 

* Colieedng the scattered bon-^ts of a man of professed wit, 

* with a vieil to prove that his reputation is well de- 
* «»8e^ed.” We never felt the justice of the observation more 

keenly, thfm in attempting to collect Bam Eisto’s witty 
sinihgs, at this* ^riod of his life. In the case of Selwyn, 
Mr. Jesse cpmpmiiried, that many of the best sayings of' 
the wH' "had probably been lost,” and that others haapor- 
hi^ suffered in .the hamtion, and tfaal^in all, " the charm of., 
manner, which must have grmtly enbahe^ their value at' the' ' 

* moment they were' uttered, could of course he taken b y Jfe : 

‘ Jesse’s generation only tta oiedih” In the case of Bam 
C^tietjya, we have not oidy* to complahi of these tbihg^lpt. 

of wji«h more* If SdWytfs wlttki8m8,?ntttafhd 
, , who t^tady took notes <rf all thev saw or 
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been lost^it cannot be expected that B^m Kisto ChattorJy{i’d;i 
uttered^ before men, most of whom hardly knew to j^ead 
and iR'rite^ should be preserved. If the point of Selwyn’^s 
jokes should have been blunted in narration, when such 
men as Lord March,. Fox, or Walpole were the narrators, it 
cannot be expected that the point of Kam Kisto Chatterjya^s 
should remain as sharp, as when first launched from his tongue, 
when we remember the hand^Bamtonii, Harihar, Bissessur, 
through which they have been transmitted to ua If Selwyn’s 
inimiUble manner can only be taken on credit. Bam Kisto’s can 
hardly be taken even on that ; for while we have good descrip- 
tions of the former, we have scarcely even bad ones of the 
latter. The worst of all, is. Bam Kisto’s jokes were uttered iii 
a society, the constitution of which is utterly unknown to most 
of our readers, and in what ^ to them; a foreign tongSe. Now 
it is of the nature of all wft in degree, and of that species 
of wit, which is embodied in jests more particularly, tnat.it 
cannot bear tri^nsplantation. It would almost be as absurdi;|^^ 
endeavour to translate most of Bam Kisto’s jokes, as to end^ 
vour to remove a large mango or tam&rind-tree from India to 
England. The translation can be made, as well as the tr^ 
removed, but the wit of the joke will be lost in the process, w 
well as the greenness and beauty of the tree. There will; be 
no life in either. What for instance* would our readers m^^ 
of such a joke as the following? 

Bam Kisto was one day walking with a very rich friend on 
the terrace of bis house. It was a very loftv house, and the 
prospect from the terrace was exceedingly beautiful. The 
huts, the trees, the hedgerows, the very river with its pictures*- 
que sweep below, appeared perfectly diminutive— i 

“ A miniatare soeue — a fairy show." 

'df 

Ab it was late, the cattle wexe returning fxom tin pastures. 

" The white and red cow^. resemble for all the world, '^ur e^- 
ble Chira and Murhi,’' Olid Kmn Kisto to the friend at his 
side, who roared with laughter. None of onr readers, we 
are sure, will , be able to explain why Bam Ksto’s friend 
laughed, or ini what the point of the . observation lies. '.It 
.would, therefore, be little better than useless to. attemjpt tc^te 
our, readers specimens of Bam Kisto . Chattmjya’s wit. l^y 
will not probably Ijsee any thing humotous in them. Ne’verthit'' 
i’:|ea»,.as we are on Ae shlgeot, we shall atteni|pt‘J^,,d^nbe 
.','1(4^ ^ i^rinoip^ Bulitjects, on which Bam Kisto in the , 
of duolmrgiiig his nussUes. 

,^|f!i^^„|doftt8sil courts of Justioe^ere a perbctual ' budt. and/ci 

He loved id r^e 
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hQW hia Sul^oppdy Bhattftoharjya, had l)een taken to 

tne court of the snagiltratej ai^ placed in prison^ because 
thieves had broken into the old man’s house ; how the Aagis- 
trate Ot was ipade to understand that Subdopody was 
not the oulprit) hut the individual who had suffered the wrong ; 
how the magistrate asked him whether he suspected any one as 
the offender, and how he answered he had no ground for sus- 
pecting any one ; Ww the magifiSirate then enquired whether he 
had recently received any one into his house as a guest, and 
hoyr his love of truth had compelled Subdopody to answer he 
luid received one man^ his son-in-law, and finally, how that 
]|(|npcenjt;' ecu-in-law was dragged, thana by thana, to answer 
tlhie charge of theft, which nobody had made against him* 
He loved, ^to relate how the new judge of the district had asked 
what a ffye yr^, and persisted in u^lerstanding the word to mean 
until the shenstRdar was s^liged to explain that there 
a collectbr sahib, and that the collector sahib had a mem, 
Am’ that theyye stood in the same relation to the %a/, as the 
to the saheb* Be loved to relate how the old judge Jiiad 
^yena decree in a case ^between two sisters of the names of 
^pgudumba and Burmomoyi, under the impression that it was 
AVpase between a husband and a wife. Be loved to relate how 
Jones saheb always held cutchery under the shade of the 
bl^an, instead of the large and pucka court the Govern- 
-^li^nt had built for him, and how he never permitted his esta- 
piisbment to wear turl^ns and shoes. He loved to relate how 
hfri Harrington had a chariot drawn by toothless tigers, like 
s chariot of Cybele ; and how every morning he made these 
l^tfaless tigers drink water from the same pan as the kine of 
Kis household. He loved to relate how the veteran collector, 
Snobksi to cure a horse of impatience, when he beard a foot on 
tlm step of . the buggv, and at tb# same time reduce tke amount 
of busin^^u the omce, /^ r^ularly jilaced the vehicle across 

* die kschart dpor and accepted peti^ns from those only who 
had passed through it*’* He loved *o relate how the facetious 

asdAtant, Brourn, ** had the Niub Nazir, Hum Bam, always 
‘ weighed on payrday, and told him if he exce^ed 7at- 611^, 

* to come, for bis whpn he had reduced himself to the 

* calibre suited to A jHOod second spear IV-and how the bur 
morous essistai^. got pn. because the lEect was repc^rt^ tea 
Sadder judge, who Ipvea a joke.* 4^1 l^his, and much more, 
he, loveq te relate to ihdighted audiences, and wo tMnk, 

fe;ivfwr»dts»iM» I5Vef to; ' 
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satire eould be published against the Cotnpaiiy’s courts more 
bitter than Ram Kiato’s anecdotes woujd be> if coUe<!ited 
togetRer. ^ ? 

The Tanity and the eccentricity of Ram* Kisto’s neighbours^ 
afforded him even greater opportunities for the exercise of Us 
bumour than the Mpfussil courts. He was coUstantly at them. 
There was one man ipf the name of Tarachand ]^ayabagis^ who 
was in the habit of abusing all whom he visited^ in their presence. : 
Ram Kisto never met this man in company without drawing 
him out. What a plain spoken man isour good Nayabagis Maba* 
sai” he would say» in his quiet demure manner; *^he fears no 
one ? he speaks truth in the presence of every body.” And awa^, 
would rattle the flattered Nayabagis, grossly abusing all the 
parties present, to their great amusement, and sometimes to their 
anger. There was another me% of the naine of Kirtibas, who pre- 
tended to be very pious and bcly,<and who frequently declared 
that there was no Hindu boy that reverenced the religion 6f 
his fathers like his own son. It was Ram Eastons delight 
mortify this fellow, as often as he could, ^ preying to him tmt - 
his son was a heretic and renegade. Once, he had the sob 
invited into the house of an oU-merchant, a man of low caste, 
but supposed to be immensely rich ; and to quiet the scruples of 
the youth, said he would be one of the guests himself lie 
came to the house as punctually as Kirtibas's son, but wl^ 
the latter sat down to the meal. Ram Kisto made some excuse 
and went away, not to avoid eating, that would have been good 
enough, but to return with Kirtibas himself. The horror of 
the father at beholding his pious son, eating publicly in the 
house of a man of low caste, and the terror of the son at ber 
holding his venerated parent, at the scene of his disgrace, can- 
not be adequately described by any one but Ram Kisto himself ^ 
There was a third neighbour, who was a great simpleton, and;^ 
whom Ram Kisto delighted to Regale with wild and improbabW 
stores, which lie would gqlp down with avidity) and relate to 
others with a grave oountehance. Once RamKisto told this neigh- 
bour, that the English, naturaUy brave, were timid as hares, 
whenever they had to cross the great Ganges. The sight of the 

glorious river,” he said, ** so stormy and expansive, makes their 
hearts quail. Whenever they reach the middle of the riwr, 
they fall flat on theh^ faces in the boats, and wor^p it Uhe 
the Hindus. And they whirl their hats round their heads . 

hi ^^Puddaji U t glow to 

Ganges when they reach the opposite bank in 
Likd a kind friend, he made hi$ n^ghbouf re^lj^ 
;ifl^K|arrago' of no^t^nse/in ptiblic; imd 

Sue story, and tfae^ dimpleton aisled to his in- 
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formant 'to confirm it» Rom KUto^ of oouree, stoutly de- 
nied jiving any knOwhsoge on the subject whatsoeyerv It was 
tUs simpleton he brought with him to Caloatta« on the "^boea-^ 
sion of his penultimate visit. Joygopaul had often express^ 
a great anxiety p see the capital^ and Bam Kisto oonsldering 
bis curiosity laudable, at last gratified it. As they passed 
through the crowded streets, arm m arm, fo^^BamKisto thought 
' he would otherwise inevitably Jose his friend, a buggy dash- 
ed past, with two big, bearded and moustachioed military offi- 
in it. " Brotherl^m Kisto$ which is the lady and which the 
dtleman in that gig?’’ asked JOTgopaul. He had heard 
it was the custom amongst Engushmen in Calcutta to 
Ire 9iit together with their wives in public. They are both 
^ gentlemen. Don’t you see they have ooth^ beards and mousta- 
* ches Now, don’t quiz me^pod brother, because I am a 
^;poor villager, and never visitec^alcutta before. Didn’t you 
5^|toU me, yourself, that English ladies had not a spark of mo- 
^4^ty in them, and came out in the streets without so much as 
^ iKi veil, in tlto lauam bu^ with their husbands ? Do tell me 
^* >yrhioh is the wife, like a good man.” BamElsto treasured up 
hint, and made good use of. his friend’s importunity in one 
his masterly satires. 

' ^:<i^he popular superstitions of the day afforded Bam Kisto a 
^od field for the display of his humour. No man in the world 
pKd such lots of amusing ghost stories. We regret that our 
epace will not permit ns to present some of hiacharmiog narra- 
: fives to the render. The stories themselves are not very long, 
but we fear they cannot be mmde intelligible, without long ex- 
planations. It would be necessary to induct the reader into the 
entire system of Bengali superstition, to enable him to ap- 
preciai% Bmn l^isto’s stories with a proper zest When a man 
! does not even know, that a dead Mussulman becomes a mam^ 
that a dead ^udra becomes a Mu/, that a dead Brahman 
(oh I name of terror, to the ears of Hihdu children !) 
Bk hrakifna-ii^y that a dead warrior beeooies a kondohaUa^ 
that adbad cow becomes a gomukho^ when # maii requires to 
be told that the hrdtma-4&tti id ways prefers to 4tve on obam^ 
pac-trees, thnt he entries a brass pitcher, and has wooden Sfuidals 
on his foet f that thn goes along the streets and 

t s, daspiqg and closing itsarms frani^Uy for prey, and dripk- ^ 
hebl^ of those who fall in its olutohes ; tlmt the 
ot eiitor into n and cannot harm infants s—w| 

nbibsolutoly uncbntoiountlmtthereare femaledevUs r 
fas ht tihe purest white, with he 

^ »€/«&, •'durty and^oul ^ their. ^ , 

of fish ; when he does not know, 
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does not believe, that there are mighty chams^ by which not 
only ih^se departed spirits can be Sjubdaed, but raader the, minis-* 
tera of oiir purposes : — when a man, w® repeat, is so utterly 
ignorant, what as the good of telling him ^stories, in which 
the devils we have nmned, and hundreds of others we have not 
leisure to name, play the most prominent characters. He will 
not understand such stones, or if he does understand them ' 
partially, he will only think them absurd* He will be blmd|f;'^ 
to the huihour th^ pervades them. What is the use of telling 
him the stories then, when we cannot make room for the ex- 
planations which should accompany them, in order that the^; 
msnr be properly appreciated ? 

The eternhl (jj^uarrela between the rival sects of the Vaiah- 
navas and the Shaktus, furnished another abundant subject 
for Bam Kisto’s talents. There is scarcely any assembly among 
the Hindus, in which v^^ldnt mrtisans of either sect are 
not to be found. It was Bam Kisto^s practfoe, with ingeu^ 
ous stories, to set these partisans at lo^rfaeads. He 
lighted to set a follower of Chaytanya and Krishna agaim^^/ 
follower of Kali Miz, and watch the result. The treat Was 
as good to him as a combat d4ib animaux. The same reasons, 
which influenced us in keeping back the amusing ghost stories, 
preclude us from dilating on these scenes.. Our readers would 
not understand in what their wit consists, and in what manner 
they were instrumental in exciting the feelings of the Vaiafe- 
navas and Shaktus. They would consider them dull, if not 
inexplicable. ^ 4 

It would scarce be just, however, to omit aU Bam Kisto’s 
jokes from our present paper. Some of them are so short, that 
they may be repeated in a very small compass. Would it not bo , 
as well to give a specimen or two of such ? In the course of 
few years more, they may all utterly vanish. We believe th#;;^ 
anecdotes have never been in print, even in Bengali jast-booki^ . 

Well, Bam Kisto,” said a fastidious ai^ rich Bengali 
Babu, **you are a great wag, but pray tell me how, as a 
Hindu, and thO son of a very pious Hindu, you managed to . 
eat your dinher at Babu Utum Chand’s, when you had the shoes 
in your oloth.^” 

My good sir, leather is not unclean I It is not the extet^ 
nal, but tne internal iiiii|>urity that defileth the man.’^ 

<* Fie t fie I bow can you, as a Brahman, tedk in |bai:iA]^ ?’ 
|%e Babu was taking his evening meal, as he 
||ib|aad.cups of silver. I never .could st^ow,4tnoji^l>;j^ 
ahoG^ at'my side.'^ My gorge would ' 

did you^at,' Bam Kisto^ 

' ^ mystery ,to me T , ' 'v.. , tx; ' 



' * M'/m Kiaxo cB^VfKtrrA.., 

jj^Miiaftii aivit^ the action fo ^ word. IjEot(^%lai^ 
siireebncat front tW fiidta’s plstit, pnt it into bis swtitb, and 
smtUoMssd it QRC^tUuonioualy. ' « ' ' 

It is needless to add Babu itonti|Ud bejoiid 

meaeant. He thonght . fourteen generations of his ancesiOill/ 
wonid W ootts^ed to the lowest depths of the Hindu in- 
'ifemo, Ibr tfab tun he had unoouKiiotisly ooaiinitted> in pendtting 
a'Brafainah to eat from his plate, after he had |leHated it wi^ his 
low>easte toneh, and believed devoutly that be would share their 
. n'wftil fate wh^ he died. He sptot some thousands to atone 
his guilt, 'and, if possible, avert the calamity from his head. 
tWe may rest atonred. Bam Kisto Chatteijya did not come 
iemfify'banded when the thousands were spent. 

**The tit^’ are woftilly changed, ” said another wealthy 
Babn, to Biim Histo, in the coninto^of conversation. In the 

* tgolden age, We SudW had but to bow reverentially to a Brah'- 
'fllutoi to be sav^ forever. The fire in the Brahman’s hand used 

* lit eonaumd ntt:bls fdns, he stretched if^ forth to retufti the 

* -Mutation. "W^ere is that holy fire at the present day ? What 
ip>rahman hab got it.”'*— “ Eve^ Brahman that comes to you,” 

nej^ed Xhnn Eiatb, naively : “ does not your whole body bum 

* '^h anger at We eight of the lazy beggars with the sacred 
f jpbetfads, Wat throng your door for alms? And how can it 5urn, 

they have We fire of whmh you speak ?* 

^ f’^me natives are habituaUy most unfortnnate in Weir com- 
‘i^H^enta DwaWanauW Tagore may Jte mted as an instance. 
“How .do yOu like our religion T asked the PopO; of our 
^nd^ when he had i^eh mass at St. PetePs — “ Very much, 
Wdeed, '^r*— it is ^ like my own:” “ Who is We best speaker 
in We hodse?” asked one of Sir Robert Feel’s friends, when one. 
^%ht HwarkanauW retomed m high spirits from his seat 
l^:^hie pllery.— “ That is not a difficult qnietion,” answered 
<Hir.frim»fi $ hiord John Bassellis a very g^ speaker, I wes 
, WariVti^ tpriW his* eloquence ; and Stanley is better stiU ; 'bul 
fl trl^ Feu rotoi Wougbt his speech woo^ never end,” meah- 
ii»y ;!caiBi^:W^.Fe^^ etdipaed them boW!^ Bant ^to Chat- 
was tlds 'ill''!fkt6du olaas. His ooi^liments were 
and .demate in We «Etreine. If hk eaWes could htcetate, 
IW euloii^ n^ld lMidi the aTrowe to wound, «ad Wn , 

cnlnei tb’dt^ egwiilly We are iiorry to 4d: 
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in Calcutta^ in the company of a friend. When he returned* 
he gratified his circle of acquaintances with imitations of all 
the acfors. Nothing could be more ridiculous than bis Macbeth. 
Those that saw it, will remember it to their trying day. The 

S rimaces, the hard breathings, the cpnyulsive snatches at the air* 
rawn dagger, were all in the highest style of the burlesque. If 
the gentleman, who performed the part, had seen Ram Kisto’s 
imitation of it, we fear he would have been inclined to stab 
him in a rage. It is said that Theodore Hook made but a dull 
companion at breakfast, and that he could only exercise his 
extraordinary powers of amusement after dinner. The bright 
light of the candles, and the continual bouncing of cham- 
pagne corks, were the sources of his inspiration. He could 
not be all himself without them. The visitors at the humble 
house of Mr. Charles Lamb, or the gorgeeusly decorated 
mansion of Rogers, remember the contrast between the quiet 
man of the morning and the noisy one of the evening, when 
he made extempore poems on all the company round, full of 
puns and sarcasms, and what not I There must have been some^ 
thing congenial in the natures of Hook and Ram Kisto Chat- 
terjya; for the latter, like the former, seldom shone except in 
the evening, though he never had recourse to the bottle to sharp- 
en his intellects. Individuals anxious to see Ram Kisto Chat* 
terjya in his glory, seldom invited .him to morning parties. 
They knew, as well as Hook's admirers, that he reserved all his 
brilliancy for the evenings. 

Like all Hindus, Ram Kisto was married when a child, and be- 
fore he understood the responsibilities of the tie. Nursing Chat- 
terjya chose a bride for him. She was dark, and her face and her 
figure were not very beautiful ; but she was descended from a 
long and illustrious family of Kulins. Ram Kisto loved her much, 
and she — but it is needless to add a word about her— what Hindu 
lady does not love her husband? It is currently rumour- 
ed, that Ram Kisto's wife shared his wit, and.delighted the 
inner apartments of Hindu bouses, as much as Ram Kis|p the 
outer ; but on this subject we have not positive information. 
The couple had three daughters, but no sons. One of the 
daughters, we were told sometime ago, still lives. 

While Ram Kisto dandled his little girls at Santipur, or 
mixed with the most fashionable circles in Calcutta, he was 
?^not wholly blind to his own interests, or insensible to the 
glory of leaving a name to posterity, which should be looked. 

, with equal respect and love. He wrote at int^vals. 
his productions have never been collected togetb^»,; 
S^l^^llection is very desxmble.* A native that would 
it, confer a service on Ids country. 
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His satires he wrote with great ease and celerity ; he never took 
any pains with them ; but his songs he elaborated with care, 
and polished and re-polished, until they glittered like diamonds* 
Every body that has seen specimens of both satires and songs, 
would know as much, without being told.^ There is a dash of 
playfulness in the former, which would be utterly destroyed by 
careful revision, and a gentle grace and elegance in the latter, 
which no amount of talent could have attained withput labor. 
We have beard that the satires were sometimes written off 
hand. Were we asked to the compositions of what English 
poet they bear, the closest resemblance, we would answer 
Uhurchill.. They have not the perpetual loftiness of Dry- 
den, nor the smoothness and conciseness of Pope, but they 
have the rapid flow, the vigour, and, we fear, the bitterness of 
Churchill, Thftre is .no effort apparent about them. We 
Cannot give the reader any specimens of the satires, because 
the sons of many of those, who were ridiculed, are living, and 
we have neither the right, nor the will, to give pain to them by 
the resuscitation of the attacks on their fathers ; but any one 
curious on the subject, may obtain specimens from intelligent 
native friends. The well known satire, written under the pa- 
tronage of the Maha Baja Nub Kissen : — 

Tore bap betta khaito juto, 

Sbeke jane lok lokuto, 

Your father, wretch, used to he beaten with shoes, what does he 
knowof society or manners^ — may bear a comparison with the Epis- 
tle to Hogarth for nerve and spirit. It is a perfect torrent of 
fierce invective. The manner in which the poet uses bis blud- 
geon is appalling even to by-stauders I The more elegant, but 
scarcely less bitter : — 

Luckbi obara gadl kbana, cbara akta saz, 

^ Cochmauer poshaker modhai, khali akta taz. 

A wretched broken carriage — tattered harness — the coachmaris 
dress d' skull cap — and nothing elsd^ — for sly humour may match 
with the best parts of the Bosciad. As for the popular — 

Tar ma aahai, tarsbeora boebai 
Bolai O shiirbo nashai ! '* 

We hardly know to what to compare it I It is so national and 
peculiar, and withal so racy ; but there is no use in going 
on thus separately giving the first or best-remembered Imei 
oft each satire. The obstacles which lie in our way, and 
elude us from making any continuous extracts fr^da the 
satites, disappear when we c^e to the songs. These 4^ 
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tinctured by any personalities^ nor, what is still better, by any 
grossi^ss. They are quite in adyance of the age. No better 

{ )roof can be given of Ram Kisto^s purity of heart, than that 
iving in a circle, most of the members of which had a love for 
all sensual and pervettcd pleasures above all things, he was 
able to write strains that might be sung in the ears of innocent 
children or bashful women. We were so well pleased with 
many of the songs, that we marked about a dozen for insertion, 
but on second thoughts, we came to the conclusion, that it 
would be best to confine ourselves to three or four. Our 
translations seemed so indiiferent, and, when read along with 
the original, appeared to convey so inadequate an idea of it, 
that in justice to Ram Kisto, we could not muster courage 
to give more, lest our sins should be laid oj^ his shoulders. 
Here is our first specimen : — 

SONO. 

Ob ! never look on woman’s eyes, 

Their serpent gaze will fascinate, 

And then betray thee : Youth, be wise, 

And By tlieir lustre ere too late ; 

Or should’st thou linger — loth to part, 

Oh ! never, never trust her heart. 

Oh ! never list to woman’s voice. 

There’s flattery in its every tone. 

To make thy pulses throb— rejoice. 

And leave thee then, to mouru alone. 

But should’st thou, Ac. ^ 

Oh ! never let thy bosom heave, 

For woman’s twin-born blush and smile. 

The glittering smile will oft deceive, 

The blush alas ! as oft beguile ; 

But should’st thou, &c. 

However imperfect the translation may be, it will be seen, that 
the leading idea of the lines is eminently fitted for a song in- 
tended to be popular. We have endeavoured to preserve the 
tone and music of the original, as much as possible, but we 
cannot say with any success. A better scholar and versifier 
may turn out something more, — indeed much more approxi- 
,mate ; but we doubt whether any amount of talent will ena- 
ble a man to produce an exact representation. The English 
language, we fear, will not admit of it. It is harsh, compared 
with the flexible Bengali — more fitted to convey large, stu- 
pendous, sublime ideas, and less fitted for soft, delicate, gentle 
tlmugfata. * 
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Our aecoud specimen shall be of a different character. 

A SOKQ TO VAHADSO. 

To him, the mighty kiog of kings, 

To him, to him, who rules supremoi 
And from the cloud-surrouvded throne. 

On which he sits unseen, alone, 

^ Bids oceans roll and sunlight stream. 

And showers on earth its precious things, 

Its fruits and grain crops — let us raise 
Qur grateful hymn of thanks aud praise. 

To him, who owns the ice^crowned hills, 

Where spring for ever holds her reign. 

Where varied buds perpetual blow, 

And from their fragrant censers throw 
Sweet odours on the air, that fain 
Would play the lover with the rills 
That dash in music — let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

To him, whom Vishnu must obey, 

VThoin star-crowned Brahma must adore. 

Who once appeared before their sight, 

In all his majesty and might. 

A pillar in the days of yoi'o. 

So huge, BO vast, together they 

With fear shrunk from it— let us raise 

Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

To him, from whose resplendent brow 
The sacred Ganga laughing springs. 

And glides tbrouglLearth by rock and tower. 

That o'er its waters darkly loyr, 

And groves that spread their verdant wings, 
Stretcliing each creeper clasped bough, 

To view its image — let us raise 

Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

To him, upon whose forehead gleams 

The moon's white bark, whose curving throat 
The sculptor's lofty art defies, 

Whose melting love-illumined eyes, 

His grace-abounding heart denote. 

And won by their attractive beams 
His bright-haired (Jraa — let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

To him, not beautiful alone, 

But girt with terrors— him, whose hair 
With fiery snakes is bound, that dart 
Their glances to the gazer's heart, 

And rear their horrid orests in air, 

Boused by the viors sprightly tone 
From sleep l6tbargic--}et us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 
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lo him, the furious — him. who rules 
O’er demons that no tongue may name. 

* Whose neck a grisly garland bears 

Composed of human heads ; who wears 
Destruction’s sword of darting flame, ^ 

And qnafls hfe drink from empty skulls. 

And speaks in thunder — let us raise 
Our grateful hymn of thanks and praise. 

There is much more of it, but perhaps thus much will suffice. 
The reader, versed in Hindu mythology, will hardly require to 
be told that the poet has availed himself of the various names 
of the god Shiva in his song or hymn, and used them as pegs 
whereon to suspend his floral wreaths, — that Ugur^ one of Shiva’s 
names, mdans furious — that Chundru Shekuru^ another, means 
one whose forehead is adorned with a half-moon — that ShrikaU’- 
tu^ a third, means one whose throat is beautiful — that 
Kupaluhhrity a fourth, means one whose alms- dish is a skull — that 
Gunga JDAwrM, a fifth, means one who caught the goddess Grunga 
in his hair, and so on.* 

Our third and last specimen shall be another 

SONO. 

Ob ! worse the lot than his. whose fate 
Compels him far abroad to roam, 

Of oue, whose hearth is desolate. 

Who dwells in solitude at home ; 

No gentle wife his cares beguiling. 

No graceful children round him smiling. 

No smiling babe upon his knee ; 

A heart which vacant thrones (Jisplayeth. 

Where Love with Gladness never playcth, 

Where not a gleam of sunsiiiue strayeth. 

But evil passions wandering free. 

Impel to sigh for ot})ers’ treasures, 

And scowling look on others' pleasures. 

And curse bis own sad destiny. 

Though Honor, Wealth, and Fame may bless, 

And crown him o’er and o’er again, • 

He cannot taste of happiness, 

Alone upon a banen plain ; 

No creeper to bis rough bark clinging. 

No tender shoots around him springing, 

A leafless, seared, and blighted tree ! 

And if in mart or street he greeteth, 

The children whom, by chance, he rneetetb. 

It is with aching heart that beateth, 

With fedings of strange agony ; 

Their smiles, their joyful looks, remind him. > 

That he has nought on earth to bind him. 

And tears flow forth unconsciously. 

• 

* See Ward on the Hindus for other names. 
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In the latter part of his life^ Ram Kisto Ghatteijya shared the 
lot to which poets in every age, (except in our present iroj one, 
when all things seem to run out of the usual order,) appear to 
have been doomed. He became poor, and somewhat dependent 
on his friends and admirers. Always of a'^enerous disposition, 
he had wasted the greatest part of the property which his fa- 
ther had left him, ere he had past the prime of life ; but there 
would ]iave been still enough left to maintain him and his, in 
comfort, nay even in affluence, through life, if he had not im- 
prudently lent a very large sum to a man whom he had known 
from youth. It was the old story. The trusted friend proved 
a rogue, and made himself scarce. Ram Kisto never recovered 
a pice of what he lent, and was thrown on the resources and the 
bounty of such, as knew, the stuff of which he was made, and 
chose to open their purses to him in his evil days. 

It was to be expected, that he should be thus thrown on the 
generosity of others after he had spent his own fortune. The 
good days of Bengali literature had not arrived then, nor 
have they arrived yet. Vernacular authors, that would not 
starve, must seek patrons ; the public cannot feed them. Years 
ngo, it was the ^ame thing in England, and to a certain extent 
it is so still, although the advance of civilization has materi- 
ally changed the aspect of affairs there. In time it may do as 
much or more in Bengal. The diffusion of a taste for the pure 
pUiAsures of literature, among* all sorts of the population, may 
save our poets of a future day from the degradation of cring- 
ing to the great for money. When the mass of the population 
shall have learnt to read and write, and shall be placed in cir- 
cumstances, in which they may be able to afford the gratifica- 
tion of buying books, Bengali poets and authors will become 
perfectly independent of patrons and other adventitious aids — 
but not before. Now they must struggle od with the help of 
rich and Vernacular Societies, and the like, as best they 
may. ITie hackneyed lines — 

** Alas ! what ills the author s life assail ! 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail ! ” 

cannot well be applied to the author in England at the present 
time ; but it can, very appropriately, to the author in Bengal. 
Ram Kisto Ghatterjya, in his later life, felt their truth in some 
measure. 

It was in the middle of winter, just eighteen years ago, that 
®am Kisto, while living at the house of a friend in Galcntta, had 
an attack of fever. The disease was mild at first, but was accom- 
panied by an utter prostration of spirits. Ram Kisto felt an 
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inward presentiment, that it would prove fatal to him. So 
apparent became his lowness of spirits, that those among whom 
he lif ed, determined to send him home without delay. A boat 
was hired for him, and the boatmen were directed to make all 
speed with him to Santipur. When they arrived at that place, 
his disorder had increased. He clasped his wife and children, 
as they came to him on board, and told them he had no inten- 
tion of going to his house, as his end was near. He would 
remain on th^e banks of the'Ganges and die like his forefathers. 
The waters of the sacred river (oh ! the fell power of super- 
stition I) would wash his sins away. 

Three days after his arrival, he breathed his last, in the arms 
of those he most loved, and without any pain. 

We have already informed our readers, that Ram Kisto Chat- 
terjya was beautiful as a child, but plain, very plain indeed, as 
a man. was short of stature, with dark curling hair, and a 
complexion which, though originally fair, had become tanned 
by time, weather, thought, and perhaps care. The small-pox, 
which had committed its ravages on his countenance in early 
youth, left deep and indelible marks upon it, and the eye whiph 
it had injured never regained its power. Yet, •plain as he Was, 
there was something in his face more attractive than the fresh- 
est faces of common men. It was characterized and made 
peculiar, by an air of the utmost ii^enuousncss, and it glowed 
with the light that burnt within. «No man of genius, sensibility, 
or heart, ever had a wholly repulsive aspect. 

We have not leisure to depict Ram Kisto’s character 
minutely. We leave the. future Boswells and Lockharts of 
Bengal, to narrate that he was immoderately fond of mango- 
fish and tobacco ; the future Gleigs to praise that immoderate 
fondness; the future Macaulays luminously and vehemently 
to point out the absurdity of that praise; and the future 
Carlyles to philosophise, in half-intelligible language, on the 
fondness, the praise, and the absurdity all together ; liut we 
cannot conclude our article without a word on its first and most 
prominent feature — its independence. What a contrast does 
that independence present to the ostentatious independence of 
many amongst us now ! The rising generation of Hindus 
will brag and bluster about their independence in the Town 
Hall, as if they never cared a bit for your judges, your secre- 
taries, and your, ^members of council — but place them in a 
mixed committeei bf great and small men, and you will see 
how constantly they will vote with the former, and how they, 
will overlook, and cry down, and oppose the latter. It is not 
those who have the semUanca of independence that have 
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always the substance of it Bam Kisto Chatterjya, never once, 
in his life, boasted of his independfence ; we verilj believe, 
he never thought that he was independent, but he liever 
spared the Itsh when justice required it should fall on the 
shoulders of the wealthiest and greatest. , It is only necessary 
to allude to his satires, to show how little he feared or oared for 
the great ones of his time. 

The genus, Young Bengal, had not developed itself fully, 
while Bam KUto was living amongst us — it was but sprouting 
up then, — ^like a mushroom^ Yet was it a constant theme for 
Kisto’s sallies. The immoderate love of wine and spirits 
sijcid cigars, the very doubtful morality, the shawl turbans, 
and glittering rings and gold chains for the waist — the contempt 
for every thing belonging to, or produced in the country, and 
love for every thing foreign — the toad-eating, — the perpe- 
tual fawning upon those who have the gift of appointments 
in their hands — the want of any thing like decent self-respect — 
quarrels for precedence — the contempt of their own hithers 
mothers and wives, because they are not educated’’ — the 

'^^t of any religion — all this, and a thousand things besides, 
endless subjects for Bain Kisto’s ridicule. We remember 
that he once called on a native of the species, who loved nothing 
^ much as to ape the manners of Englishmen. The fellow had 
a call-bell, as If he could not call his numerous servants (one 
h^rer and one hurkaru I) by^uame, and when Bam Kisto was 
Conversing with him, he rang it- cried a servant 

hoarse voice out- side, and ran in with clasped hands, 
^^m Kisto started from his seat, and made hurriedly for the 
Soon Do not go,” said his host.^ — There is a saheb coining,” 
said Bam Kisto, in apparent alarm ; I shall see you again.” — 
What saheb?” — ‘^Didn’t the roan announce one just now ? 

* He cried Saheb.” — “ Oh he merely responded to my call.” — 
'^'Did he? I thought you were a babu, and not a saheb,” said 
Bam 'iOsto, quietly sitting down again. The saheb hung his 
head, and felt the rebuke. Such was Bam Kisto’s constant 
treatment of Young Bengal when he had only partially deve- 
loped himself, when he had not, as now, attained the summit 
of his glory, when he was lingering at the very foot of the 
ladder. What would his treatment have been, if he had seen 
him as we seC him every day I Alas I we require a Bam Kisto 
now, to satiriae and to correct the rising generation. 
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Abt. ^HL — ^Madras Quarterly Missionary JournaL June, 1852* 

The following are the words o£ one, concermng whom India 
may boast herself the first cradle of his World-Wide fame^ and 
whose death we now deplore as a national bereavement : — ** It 

* has been my lot, to live among idolators, among persons of 

* all creeds, and of all religions ; but I never knew yet of 

* a single instance, in whicli public means were not provid- 

* ed sufficient to teach the people the religion of their country^. 

^ These might be false religions ; I know but one true one^l 
^ but yet means were not wanting to teach those fajae relv 

* gions, and I hope that we shall not have done with this Subject, 

^ until we have found sufficient means for teaching the people 
^ of England their duty to their Maker, and their duty to one 

* another, founded on their dnty to their Maker ; and beside, 

' that we shall be able to teach the word of God to every indi^, 

* vidual living under the protection of her sacred Majestyi^’ 
Happy would it be for England and In<iia, were every onf^ 
of us as wise in pronouncing, and consistent in fulfilling, phbn 
lie and individual duty as he was, whom the "haition now has 
lost ; and we trust that these sentiments of the late Duke of WeU 
lington find a warm response in the hearts of many of our 
legislators, and ^will secure for them a coronet of glory when 
the most brilliant earthly honoiirs shall be, like bis, of no- 
thing worth. They* express the veiy pith of all we want 
to advance in this paper, that it is the duty of the people of 
England, the British Parliament, and the East India Company^ 
each in their sphere, to do what they can to teach — their duty 
to their Maker, and their duty to one another, founded on their 
duty to their Maker ; to teach the word of God to every individual 
living under the protection of her sacred Majesty in India*, 

Let us now ask with what degree of favour these roUgious 
principles are likely to be regarded, and what measure of at- 
tention the Christian interests of India are likely to receive 
from the Houses of Parliament. Every secular interest of Eng-* 
land will certainly be duly estimated in the House, and provided 
for; — the cotton goods of Manchester, the silks of Norwich, 
cutlery of Sheffield, the jewellery of London, and the mercha^^ 

' dise of Liverpool, will each have their defenders in this dieeujh- 
aion. Members of, eorn-!kw leagues at home Will be ato^t 
protectionists in thenr efforts to hinder the ingCtfious hand o^f 
the Hindu from competing with the manufacturersjn our Engf* . 
Itsh markets, while staunch protectionists will greet the prdjpesal 
to glut with English manufactures, by meiuis of Gloverumtei^t 
fairs, a country which, to our disgrace, is stUl unprovio^ipd.til^ 
the steam engine, railways, or even wind or water-milk; / K- ' ■ 
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, Agsin> the intefests of the Eqi'opeans in India will be 
dulj represented. The cItII, military, medical services, and 
merchant interests, will have their advocates ; and evdh the 
ecdesiastical department will probably have weight enough 
in the House to constrain the dovernment to pay another bi- 
shop or two, to grant a charter to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
strengthen the staff of chaplains ; but can we look in the 
House with equal confidence for advocates in favour of the 
great Missionary interests, of India ? These are carried on 
not only by the Church of England, but by other denomi- 
nations, as well in England, as in America and the conti- 
nent^ and in' their ufdtcd efforts not less than J0187, 000 was ex- 
pended in the year 1850. What we want for India are mem- 
bers who will study the circumstances, and identify themselves 
with the interests, temporal and eternal, of the 150 millions of 
the land. 

V. We want advocites for the interests of the East Indian, 
i£e Mahomedan, and the Plindti. We want an advocate for 
the uncovenanted clerks and officials in our public services, by 
\ whLOSe toil and talents the affairs 6t Government are carried 
oti. We wanf an advocate for the 250,000 native soldiers, who 
have faithfully served us, and ably helped to place us and keep 
tts where we are. And we want advocates for the collective 
ipterests of 150 millions of our fellow-subjepts, from whose 
. means the entire revenue of the land is drawn. Let us hope 
tbal! we shall find many such advocates in the newly assem- 
^i^Jed Parliament, who may identify themselves with these se- 
parate interests. But likewise let them duly estimate the 
eternal salvation of the millions of the land, for whom they 
ore now about to administer the principles of Christian legis- 
lation,^ 

Hitherto the spiritual interests of the natives have attracted 
but4^1e concern in Parliament, and led to no result, except 
perhaps some general expression of approval and acknowledg- 
ment of duty on the part of the state, which were doomed 
Hot to be followed up by any practical results. Should notliing, 
or next to nothing, be effected for the cause of humanity and 
Christianity by terms of the next charter, the Christian 
philanthropist will not relax his efforts or depress his hope. 
We are assured of the end for which India has been annexed 
tp Christian Protestant England ; slid if we have still to pro- 
oeed without the favour or assistance of tbe temporal powers, 
tbe greater will ultimately be the glory to God.^ Our hopes, 
ho#^ver, frooci Parliament, under present circumstances, mre 
than they have hitherto been. Luring the liist 
years, tlm interest in the propagation of the Gospel has 
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advanced at homeland considerable outward success has followed 
the labours of missionaiy societies abroad^ and questions w|l|0h 
have oeen put to the witnesses, whose examinatiqn has already 
been printed, show that some consideration is' being bestowed 
oil the cause of religion. 

Among the heads under which the inquiries of the committee 
of Parliament are to be conducted, two immediately affect 
the present subject: — ^The 6th, The measures adopted, and the 

* institutions established and endowed, for the promotion of 

* education in India” — The 7th, “ Ecclesiastical provision 

* for the diffusion of Christian spiritual instruction.” 

In furtherance of the interests of Chrli^ianity in* India on 
the occasion of this enquiry, a conference has been lately 
formed in London, whose proceedings have been printed in 
a recent number of the Madras Quarterly Missionary Journal* 
Delegates from the Christian Knowledge Society, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Church Missionary 
Society, have associated themselves for the purpose of taUng 
such measures as may seem to them best calculated to promote 
the efficiency and well-behig of the church, and the interests of 
religion in India, on the occasion of the renewal of powers to 
the Hon’ble East India Companyw The names of the persons 
forming this conference have Wen published, and with a few 
of the officials of those societies, include a list of old Indians, 
well known for'the deep concern they have evinced in the diffu- 
sion of Christian truth in India since their return home. 

The results of five of the meetings of the conference have 
been published, and include the following resolutions : — 

I. That any measures that may be taken by these socie- 
^ ties, for piloting the designs of this conference, are likely 
‘ to be more effective, if urged by the three, societies severally 
' and independently ; but that in order to secure substantial 
^ agreement as to the course to be pursued, it is desiraUa4hat 
' the representatives of the three socictios should, from time 

* to time, confer together.” ‘ 

II. That ii is advisable (1.) to press for an increase of the 

* episcopate of India. (2.) To represent the nece^ity of an in- 

* creased ntimber of chaplains and assistant chaplains, and to ask 

* for grants in aid towards the support^ of clergymen in the 
^ smsdler English stations, where &ere is no chaplmn or 

' tant chaplain, (3.) To tecommend tlie appointment of native 
^ sub-assistant chaplains, as already recommended by the Bishop' 
^ of Calciitta, to minister to Native Christians connected w?ith 
^ tWHotfble Company’s ;ser vice. (4.) To point out the 
^ tan^ of incTeasea means, and anjmproved system of 
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* tion in India, and to call attention to the espedial claitns of 
^ the pcorer cbases of Europeans and East Indians connected 

* with the public service.” 

III. ** That the object, for which a yearly sum for ediicai^ 

^ tional purposes is set apart by the East^Indian Government, 

^ is to promote a good general education, to be ascertained on 

* report of their inspectors, among all classes of the inhabitants 

* of India.” 

IV. ** That every school, in which such general instruction is 

* conveyed, as shall reach the standard prescribed by the com- 
' petent authorities, entitled to share in the benefit of the 

* Government granfe^^l 

V. “ That any regulation or usage, which prevents the 

* admission of the holy Scriptures into schools and colleges 

* supported by Government, should be discontinued.” 

VI. That the three societies be requested to put them- 
' selves into communication with the Board of Control, and with 

* the Directors of the Hon’ble East India Company,” 

VII. That a copy of the proceedings of this conference be 
^ communicated to the several indiaif bishops, with a respectful 

* request that their Lordships will communicate to the confer- 
^ ence their remarks on the several points embraced , in the re- 

* solutions, and apy other information, which is calculated to 
^ prmnote the designs of the confesence ; also^i^ that their lordships 

* will suggest any further measures, which, in* their judgment, 

* may properly fall within the functions of the conference.” 

VIII. ** That the conference desires to submit for considera- 

* tion the importance of using every effort to ameliorate the 

* condition of society in India, and especially of discountenancing 
^ such inhuman and demoralizing customs as are unhappily still 

* too prevalent in^^that country.” 

' ; While we sincerely congratulate ourselves on the existence 
of this conference, we fully concur in the expres- 
sions of the fimt resolution, that any measure, which ma^ be 
taken by those societies, are likely to be md!re effective if inde- 
pefidently urged by the three ; and we place even still more hope 
^on the individual exertions of those who, whether in the 
House or Out of it, may be led to study and further the Chris- 
tian interests of India. > ^ 

This conference, comprising, as it does, some aistiugui Aed 
public servants of the Company, is not likely to err pn the side of 
•pressing too severely their jate hon’bln masters ; and on the other 
hand we have confidence that the representatives of those religi* 
uus mil not compromise the spiritual good of the 

:0kxil0j^ by limiting their wUhes to the distinctive vie we of the , 
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church to which they belong, nor in any degree fall short of tjbe 
high aims which the occasion invites, and the eternal d68tii:^a 
of the inhabitants of India demand. 

We shall now proceed to review* some of thole subjects which 
might seem to demand the attention of Parliament, in which the 
interests of Christianity in India are involved. We shall allude 
to the matters included in the resolutions of the united con- 
ference, and shall perhaps be the means of suggesting other 
matters for the exercise of their praiseworthy zeal ; allowing 
ourselves more latitude in the choice of topics than could be 
embraced in the deliberations of a purell* missionary body. If 
our remarks should savour too much of K^^plaint, it is not that 
we are unmindful of the advantages which have hitherto been 
enjoyed,— and which shall be acknowledged in their place, — but 
because the present is the opportunity for enumerating and 
removing the defects and evils which the past has brought to 
light. 

The first subject of enquiry, which commends itself to our 
notice, is — 

The Abkaui Department op Government. — This cor- 
responds with our excise, and the enquiry is defhanded whether 
it be, or not, the source of the great spread of drunkenness in 
India during the last fifty years. The excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquors is contrary to the religious |^aws and habits of 
life, both of the "" Mohammedan and Hindu. There is no 
proper Bengali word to express drunkenness, to eat madness” 
being the only phrase in use ; and the habits of the natives 
are so free from it, when left to themselves, that in a little vil** 
lage we once lived in for eighteen months, a single man 
never appeared under the influence of intoxication. In larger 
towns, where the abkari system operates, drunkenness is 
almost as common as in England, and is becoming increasingly 
so ; and the prevalence is generally imputed to the wodua^ of 
the present Government abkari. To do justioe to this subject 
would demand an article of itself. We can only most briefly 
allude to its evils. 

In this, as in other branches of Government, the increase of 
the present revenue is the one end sought by the Compaq, 
and, therefore, the great aim of the native subordinates* To 
effect this end in the abkari department, every stratagem is 
devised to. establish drinking shops in villages, where heretofore 
there had never been suoh, and to put impediments in the way 
of those ceasing to sell who had once commenced. The otuse* 
has sometimes occurred, that when a respectable man is 
ped into selling spirits, he is led to decamp and forfeit his ^dBty 
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paid in advance^ fixtures^ and what outstanding debts may 
^beleft. Such a case, with many like grievous details, will only 
be undemtood by those who are acquainted with the proceedings 
of native stiboxdinates, endowed with the greatest official 
powers, and the smallest possible salaries ; for whose moral 
improvement not the slightest care has been taken, or concern 
shewn, &nd whose immediate covenanted, superintendent is per- 
haps a hundred miles off, in Calcutta or Daoc^ This spread of 
drunkenness seems the greatest evil, as it is ohe of the most pro- 
minent results of our connexion with India. And it is with 
thankfulness belieYed;j|t|iat many, conni^ted with the Govern- 
ment, who know the working of th^ spirit license, are 
most averse to it. • 

The abkari system of operation, before the beginning of this 
century, was not objectionable. An oppressive tax on the 
toddy-tree, which formed the chief revenue, would have only 
oheexed the produce; and it is probable that a return to 
the old system, and a total suppi^ession of the present abkari 
system, would, through the remaining habits and feelings of the 
natives, go far to bring about the happy state of things on this 
head that existed up to fifty years ago. But it is possible that 
pnder present circumstances a remedial measure of Govern- 
ment may be necessary to effect this; and the present evil is 
BO rapidly increasing, and of such a crying character in its 
temporal effects upon the Hindu constitution, under a tropical 
sun, and the demoralizing results are such, as to call before all 
Others for the interposition of the state. 

IL Inhuman Kites. — Among the inhuman rites of India, 
which still cry to God and man for abolition, the one deserving 
first notice is thtit of Entrajati, commonly called “ Ghfit- 
murder.’^ This rite enjoins the conveyance of the sick and 
aged away from their homes, to be exposed on the banks of the 
Gaqgggii and, before death, submerged beneath the waters of 
the sacred streom- 

a former article in this on the subject, it is calcu- 

late that, at the lowest computation, not fewer than a thousand 
per day are offered to this bloody idol. The details 
of this horrible rite are fully given in the above-mentioned 
article, the substance of which was supplied by Prize Essays 
prepared by intelligent natives in Calcutta. The following ebt- 
tracts, which mark the murderous character of the rite, would 
seem to prove the necessity for Government interference 
Moreover,'’ (proceeds the native essayist) we turn round 
^ ^ ch^enge ofir oountiymento deny the fact, if they can, that 

gteat majority of cases^far from any wish to be carried 
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^ to the river being shewn, an unwillipgness is invariably dispilay- 
^ ed. How frequently do we witness men, when, that dreidfu} 

* houf comes in which they are for ever to be sepsirated from 

* their much loved family and home, eptreatiag their friends 
^ and relations in a iriipst affectiiig manner to delay the acting of 

* their intended purposes for a wTule.^ In another place, hesays, 

- — How often do yre witness, with tears in our eyes, the sick, 

* unconscious of the dangerous nature of their disease, talking 

* and conversing with great cheerfulness ; but no sooner are the 

* heavy tidings brought to them that they must prepare to go to 

* visit the Ganges, than they, drawing ^ ,sigh, turn on the side, 

‘ and are never seeh to speak any morS^^v 

The native Hindu essayists naturally^w^nk from imputing to 
their countrymen the.crime of murder from malice prepense, or 
covetousness*, But who shall doubt, that a rite which affords such 
facility for wilful murder is frequently so employed ? It has 
come within our own power to authenticate two such instances. 

A gentleman, bolding a distinguished position in Calcutta, 
was informed, some years ago, that the relations of a sick native 
had taken him to die at the river, though not in dangeroqp ill- 
ness, in order to possess themselves of his wealth. He proceed- 
ed to the gh&t, or burning place, accompanied by a medical 
practitioner, and, finding the 6ase to be as reported, asked to see 
the Will,” which being shown, he tore it, and threw it into 
the river, whereupon they brought the sick man home, and he 
was alive for some years after. 

The second was given us by a gentleman, who happened 
to be the head civilian in a district at the time when the 
raja had been subjected to this rite under peculiarly dis- 
graceful circumstances. This gentleman told us, that he ab- 
stained from showing the accustomed marks of respect to his son 
and successor, and when this young raja called, mentioned that 
he had so acted to mark his displeasure at the murder of hia 
father. To which the raja replied, that it was not his fauTF, as 
he had nothing to do with The disgraceful circumstances 
alluded to, and which wefe generally believed at the time, 
were these. The deceased raja, who had gone in some state, 
when ill, to a sacred place on the Ganges, while walking out 
ia the evening, saw his vast funeral pile erecting, and ob- 
served in the presence of others, that they should desist, he 
was getting better and would return soon.^ . The servant of 
the family, whose '"office it was, placed him in the water thiat; 
night, and his remains were burnt next morning* \ 

Unlike some other Moloch rites of the HinduSi the 
murders rest upon weak and comparatively modeirn autb0£% 
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in the ehastre^ ^ appear that there is any allusion 

to the cu^toiUj whether preceptivei historical^ or incidental 
in •any of the tnost ancient of these hookeu Professor Wilson 
says, in his lectures op the religious practices and opinions of 
the Hindus :: — ^^'The Custom of carrying the dying to the 
^ hanks of the Ganges, or some river considered sacred, has 
, * no warrant ffom antiquity, any more than it has from reason 
* and huinaifity.’’ And one of the natives before alluded to, 
attempts, with much learning and ingenuity, to show that 
the custom has not prevailed for more than 360 years. This 
period, however, we, think far too short. 

It is acknoWledgei|;,that some diflScuJties are in the way of 
remedying, l^y act oif the Legislature, an evil of such general 
prevalence. Still the attention of Government should be 
turned to so murderous a rite, and it is not improbable, that 
when attempted, the rite of Entrajati ” will be found to 
admit of as safe and effectual a remedy as did the sati, in- 
&nticide, Gunga Saugor murders, slavery, &c. &c. 

The Government are engaged in the suppression of another 
Moloch rite among the Khond tribes on the southern frontier of 
Orissa. The Merriah ” sacrifice enjoins the tearing in 
pieces of a living human victim^ as an oblation to the Earth 
god; audit is to be feared this cruel ^superstition prevails 
along the South among the Hill tribes, to an extent not yet 
realized by us. But this 6ubjec| has already been discussed in 
our pages 60 much in detail, thi^ there is little necessity for us 
now to recur to it. 

: Jbesides these are other cruel abominations, which, though 
nbt murderous, should certainly be put down by the strong 
hand of authority. In Bbowanipore, in the immediate precincts 
of Calcutta, may be seen, during the Churruck Pujah, a man 
swung round :Jby the sinews of his back, to afford a barbarous 
ox^tement to the peo|Je ; and the same is to be found in most 
of villages^of Bengal. We have seen among the palaces 
of Chauringhi, a procession of #E}arce clad devotees, each one 
having a long iron rod passed through his tongue or his 
cheeks, or plates of fire on his head, or between 

the pierced wrists. We would not have such abominations 
banished from Calcutta and allowed elsewhere. The expression 
^ of a wish on the part of the Grovernment, or Police magistrate, 
would effect this, and do the cause of humanity no good; but we 
mention such things to show, > that there is too much indifference 
. tb s^b abommations ; and there is still a necessity on the part 
of C^isriau England to persevere as much as ever iu its 
ha Wie and holy eff^ 
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To plead toleration on behalf of any of the foregoing in- 
hutnaii rites were as absurd as to countenance the religious^ 
murders of the thug and dacoit^ or protect the devotees frdm 
being taken up by the police for walking naked in the streets of 
Calcutta. • ' 

III. Government oonneotion with Idolatry. — Upon 
this subject, which has so often called for the, just zeal <rf 
the Christian community, it is scarce necessary to pause* 
The subject has been discussed at full length in a recent 
number of this Review^ to which reference must be made* 
We may congratulate ourselves, the Gciyernment, and the 
country, on the efforts which have beenimade, and the suc- 
cess wliich have followed those efforts. And we doubt not 
that no less results will follow the like discussion of other 
Christian claims and grievances, if conducted by the friends of 
Christianity in the same persevering spirit in which this con* 
troversy has been conducted. We now possess " returns’^ 
relative to this question for the years 1847, ^49 and ’51. It is 
a great satisfaction to be thus fully informed of the state of the 
case and extent of the evil ; but it is a still greater pleasure to 
witness throughout these returns and minutes hut one spirit 
displayed, whether in the Home Government or Indian offi- 
cials. All seem, earnestly and steadily, to persevere in carry- 
ing out the determination of the Parliament to separate the 
English Government from connection with heathen idolatry. 

The pilgrim tax was at once resigned. The revenue offi- 
cers ceased to be responsible for the collection of the rents, 
the repair of the temples and images, and the supply of the 
various commodities required for their use. 

Still, however, a great deal remains to be done. The work 
is but half accomplished. The Government Are still the mana- 
gers of lands which afford endowments to heathen temples* 
Very large sums of money are paid out of the Compatt^ 
treasury for the support of heathen idolatry and Mohammedan 
worship, and the patronage of some of these priestly appoint- 
ments still remains at the disposal of the East India Company. 
In the Bombay presidency, the Government is concerned in the 
payment to heathen temples of £70,000 in money or land reve- 
nue, and in Madras the amount in money is nearly £80,0CM) 
a year, while in Bengal, among others JagannAth, notwith- 
standing all that has been said and written against it, still 
receives out of the Company’s treasury £2,333. 

We are fully aware, that in continuing to manage the temple 
lands, the Government mean only to protect the ryots Uving, 
upm them ; and that the money paid is in most oases for value 

Q 
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formerly received.- But these roi^i» vHil not satisfy Christian 
JBngland for the permanent cobtInuaBce'' of any- eooneorioQ' 
between the Qovemmeiit and idolatry, -.We would not desire 
to deprive a heathen temple of any of its property or endowment. 
We would have every reasonable claim honoured, every just 
expectation realized ; but we would sdso insist that, as soon as 
may be, our Chrisrian Government should wash their hands of 
any official support of, and connection with, heathen priests, and 
temples. We can he grateful for any step made in this work. 
We can make . allowance for the necessary difficulties, and 
patiently up with needful delay ; but we can never cease 
to protest i^inst the evil, until it shall be impossible to say, 
with the Deputy Governor of Ben^l in 1844, “ The temple of 
Jaganndth is only one of innumer^Ie Hindu temples, the es- 
tablishment and woi’ship of which are partly maintained by pay- 
ments from the public treasury.” 

IV. Teib Ecolbsiasticai, Dbpaetment. — The subject 
to which we shall next <come, the Ecclesiastical Department 
of Government, is perhaps the most important that we have 
here to discuss. There is good reason to hope, that justice 
will be done before Parliament, in the inquiries which shall 
arise out of this subject. One bead of parliamentary en- 
quiry refers exclusively to “ the ecdesiastical provision for 
the diffusion of Christian spiritual instruction,” and the united 
conference make it the subject ^ their first resolution, in con- 
ridering the interests of Christmnit^ in the new eharter. This 
is the centre to which we would fix our attention. The Go- 
vernment maintains a Christian ecclesiastical establishment; 
we may fairly judge of their estimate of, and interest in, 
Christianity, by the strength and efficiency of this department; 
amd all that the Government are likely to do for promoting the 
spiritual good of the peo^e will be done through this depart- 
mwt i 

Let us turn our attention to the strength of the ecdesiastical 
staff in the country, comprising three bishops, thirty-nine chap- 
lains, and seventy-seven asdstant chaplaina Every renewal of 
the charter has brought with it accessions of strength in this 
department, and there seems now to be a good plea for the uno- 
mmous resolution of the Propagation of the Gospel, Christian 
Knowledge, and Church Missionary Societies, to press for an 
iln^ease of the Indian episcopate and the staff of chaplains and 
assistant chaplains. 

K the cluuraoterof the eodesiasUcal body in India is to be 
^ise^ial at all, and episcopacy be any thing more than , a 
.fliere name, it is preposterous to expect the oversight and 
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fumf^io^S of .oi)ts iliaji ovei? a 'derical establishment 

st^tohinf firom the Tale of Cashmere in the north-west^ to 
the ialano of Singapore in the south-east. » The Court of 
Directors may calculate on poi being let oif this time With 
less than two new bishops, for Agra and the Straits. 

The metropolitan bishop wilt r press manfully, as he is well 
able, for these bishoprics, as well as the other necessities 
of his church ; and past success should encourage him. Few 
bishops, in the history of the church, could say with him, that 
during the twenty years he has held office, his charge 
has been relieved by Jhe creation from it of eleven new dioce- 
ses. On Bishop Wilson’s appointment in 1 832, he might have 
had to carry on correspondence, the only official means in his 
ix)wer, with the following places, which each have now their 
own diocesan: — Madras, Bombay, Ceylon, Sydney, ^Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Newcastle, Tasmania, Cape Town, New Zealand, 
and China. It cannot be denied that the strength and extension 
of the Church of England are largely involved in the increase of 
the episcopate. The religious progress of India, daring the 
last thirty years, exhibits a mai'ked illustration of this, and- 
not the least use of a bishop in our fcnreign possessions is, that 
it concentrates the Christian sympathies of England upon a 
locality. It is not perhaps too muph to say that, were our 
metropolitan’s charge (including a population of one hundred 
millions, more ready than the J^h to receive scriptural instruc- 
tion) sub-divided into five divismns, it would get just five times 
more attention than it now does, from the religious societies 
and community at home. For the increased usefulness of the 
episcopal office, it is most desirable, that the nature of a 
bishop’s jurisdiction in India should be legally defined. It is 
complained by some, that, under the present system, the bishop 
is powerless, the mere organ of Government or its secretaries, 
to give ecclesiastical countenance to their acts. By oth erp^ qp 
the opposite side, it is averred that no Protestant bishops ever 
possessed half so great and irresponsible power. The fact is 
probably between ^e two. The Government maintains much 
the same principle in ecclesiastical matters as they did before 
bishops were appointed, but in practice they rarely find it worth 
while to thwart or interfere with the bishop in any of his knpwn 
wishes. Yet, while this power and authority are conferred 
upon bishops, the usual appeal from such should be secuted to^ 
the clergy on the sTOt. ^ 

The number of chaplains and assistant chaplains in all « 
India is 115. And in Ben^ and the North West, Province^ 
including the Punjaub, there are twenty chaplains, and of 
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asaiatant chaplains forty^tiifro. The inadequacy of this numi- 
ber will be best exhibited by the following circamstances. 
In the cold season of 1849-60, we visitea the following 
civil stations, which are consecutive on the main stream of the 
Ganges, between Bhagulpore and Chittagong, viz., Malda, 
Bampur-Bauleah, Pubna, Furridpur, Burrisa.pl, Tipperah, and 
Noacolli. These, with the numerous townsiand contiguous indigo 
and sugar factories, were without one resident chaplain. Iti 
one of these places, where seventeen communicated, the Lord’s 
Supper had been . but once administered for twenty-two 
years. The one chaplain of the large ciiipl and military station 
of Dacca, and the chaplain of the united stations of Mur- 
shedabad and Darjeeling, have to leave their posts to perform 
any occasional duty in the above-named places. Wo do not 
believe that this arises from any injudicious disposal of the avail- 
able ecclesiastical staff, but simply from its scantiness. Another 
instance may be mentioned. At Bajmahal, we once met the 
left wing, or four companies of H. M.’s Royal Irish Fusiliers -, 
an epidemic was raging amongst them, which had already re- 
duced the number to little more than 300. Here the writer 
was called to ibinister to the sick by day and night for eight 
days, during which time twenty-six more were buried, and 
be had then to go on his way, leaving ninety-seven men in 
hospital, without a minister of any denomination to comfort 
the dying, or afford to the conv|ile8cent that counsel respect 
to Conduct, and even regimen and habit, which an experienced 
chaplain might well supply to European soldiers on their first 
march. 

But a more fearful case is presented to us by the fact, that 
from the time of the departure of Lord Keane to the des- 
truction of the Cabul army, there was not a single chap- 
lain in Affghaniatan, to attend to the various spiritual oxi- 
• of that appalling period. The evil of too few clergy- 

men at home iafelt and admitted by all; but the miserable con- 
sequences of such, in a foreign and heathen land, can scarcely 
be exaggerated. The above instances, — and others might be 
supplie^-^will sufficiently illustrate this statement. 

The staff of the Comj)any’8 chaplains needs to be largely 
augmented, to supply the crying spiritual necessities of the 
(aviF and military servants of the Company. We want no 
mere driblets of one or two a year, made up by a reduction of 
full chaplaincies to supply salaries for more assistant chaplains ; 
^ and we think the bishops should reproach themselves for 
having so quietly allowed an appliance «so oppressive to the ju- 
niors in the service* WWt would the army say to having a 
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hundred of the divisional commands, colonelcies, and majorities 
reduced, in order to make new ensigns, lieutenants, and ca^ 
tains? Would they congratulate themselves on the multiplica^ 
tion of red coats before the enemy ? And yet it was, in a great 
degree, by the appliance of this principle, that the secretary of 
the India House was able to report an increase in the number 
of the chaplains since the last charter. Were the number of 
chaplains three-fold what it is at present, the proportion to the 
Company’s medical officers would still be as one to three ; and 
who will say that the cure of the immortal is of less moment 
than that of the moijial part of man ? Let the efforts of reli- 
gious societies and individuals in London be strenuously 
directed to this point. 

Scarcely second to a great increase of chaplains is the best 
administration of the patronage. At present it is vested in the 
individual members of the Court of Directors. It seems most 
advisable that a proportion of this patronage should be adminis- 
tered by the authorities on the spot in India. Were our bishops 
entrusted with any share of ecclesiastical patronage (as bishops 
at home are), we might expect the following ^ood to result : 

^ — First, a higher standard of character and proficiency in the 
men would probably be maintained, from the superior con- 
cern in the appointments, and ability to select, which the bishop 
might be expected to possess. .Secondly, it would afford 
the opp^unity of employing.those who might be found qua- 
lified on the spot ; and who, if behind their English educated 
brethren in some respects, might have one chief essential for 
the ministry in India secured, viz., a knowledge of the language 
of the country. And, thirdly, were the amount of patronage 
exercised in India of any extent, it might warrant doubling the 
number of the clergy, by the creation of the office of curate, an 
official at present unknown in the country. 

Bespecting the qualifications of chaplains, so long as thcvn^fei 

fice remains in the gift of the several Directors/their characters 
and qualifications will bear the st|mp of their patrons. A Charles 
Grant, the Director, will be known by a Martyn, Buchanan, 
Thomason, or Corrie among the chaplains, and others accord- 
ingly. But though we may not be able to affect the character 
of the men before their arrival in the country, pains shouLLbe^ 
taken that they should be turned to the best purpose after- 
wards. The rule enforced on the civil, military^ and medical 
professions should be applied to the clerical, viz., a require- 
ment of the knowledge of one of the languages of the country. • 
Wherefore should this not be the case ? It is scarcely as • 
much to the interest of the state tB it is of the church, that those 
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Oorerntnent servants, whose previous training especially qua* 
liiSes ' them to excel in study, should, like all the othjsr ser* 
vanta of the Government, be required to pass in the ^native 
languages. > But it is not a matter of political expediency 
and sacred duty only, it is a matter of legal obligation, en* 
joined in a clause of a former charter, which has never been 
revoked, which runs as follows: — We do further will and 
appoint, that all such ministers as shall be sent to reside in 
India as aforesaid, shall be obliged to learn within one year 
after their arrival, the Portuguese language, and shall apply 
themselves, to learn the native languageip^ of the country where 
they shall reside, the better to enable them to instruct the 

* Gentoos that shall be the servants or slaves of the said com- 

* pany, or their agents, in the Protestant religion.’’ 

If it be observed that the chaplains have too much to do to 
learn the languages, the same may be said of any other profes* 
sion, and the ease of one has come within our own notice, 
Vho preached in a native language in the tenth month of his 
residence in the country, having, in the interval, fulfilled the 
duties of a chaplain. Were a return required by Parliament 
of the number bf chaplains, who minister m a native language, 
it is to be feared that the total number in the three Pre- 
mdencies would be small indeed. An acquaintance with the 
vernacular is undoubtedly the first qualification, after scrip- 
tbre knowledge and godliness of character, in a minister of the 
Gospel in a heathen land. It was this knowledge of the native 
languages, ably employed, which called forth the eminent charac- 
ters of former chaplains ; and if a change does not take place 
on this head, we venture to predict, that the Company’s eccle* 
siostical servants will continue to fall, until they reach the 
level of the Queen’s navy chaplains, before the school-masters’ 
appointments were added to their office. Let us hope, that 
ijSMa matter will attract the attention of our bishops and mis- 
sionary societies at home, that they may influence the house, to 
induce title Company to require a knowledge of the language 
from the chaplains. We shall then see the ecclesiastical service 
in India not only keep pace with, but outstrip the advancing 
character of the church at home. 

^ ISkd question of salary in the ecclesiastical service next calls 
for our notice* Of the two evils,—- an excessively paid and 
f^n ill-paid ministry, ~we undoubtedly think the former t|ie 
gmter^ Poverty may foster godliness, call forth the exhibition 
of self*dex)ial, and secure the sympathy of others. Excess 
bf wealth has nothing to commend it, for 

** Gold mid Grac^they did agree." 
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Still we protest against an unfair advantage being taken 
of our principle^ to the injury of the most deserving of 
the clergy. And we think we see ground for this in the 
church m India. Young are being invited out from 
our universities at liDme, to minister to Europeans^ on salaries 
only one-fifth, or one-sixth, more than is deemed necessary for 
an organist in Calcutta. This is not, however, in connexion 
with Government. We regard church appointments, like those 
of any other profession, held by men taken from the same grade 
of society, having similar expenses and liabilities as others; and 
they should be remuiierated for their services accordingly. Let 
us apply this principle to the ecclesiastical department of the 
Company’s service. The first thing which strikes us, is that the 
salary of the metropolitan is but one-half, and that of the 
other bishops a little more than a third, of the salaries of the 
heads of the civil, military and legal professions,, in their 
respective Presidencies. This must be severely felt at Madras 
and Bombay ; where, upon a third-class grade* of salary,^ they 
have to maintain themselves and family in the highest circle, 
to which the Royal patent of office ranks them. They must 
also take a lead in subscriptions, for which * the European 
society in India is so conspicuous ; and are necessitated to main- 
tain hospitality, to the numerous chaplains and missionaries who 
may visit the Presidency. We really think the increase of the 
incomes of the bishops of Madras and Bombay should be seriously 
considered, before the salary of another bishopric is incurred. 
As to the chaplains’ circumstances, it should be said, that since 
the reduction of the number of full chaplains, in order to provide 
salaries for additional assistant chaplains, the Company’s appoint- 
ments should be rather called permanent assistant chaplaincies; for 
by the time one obtains the head of the list of assistant chaplains, 
the full term of service will probably have been accomplished, 
and the chaplain be entitled to his ^nsion of about £180 a 
which few, who are out of debt in the country, are likely to de- 
cline. And it will be admitted that this reduced pension is not 
too generous a support for a man of a liberal and expensive edu- 
cation ; the best of whose days have been spent in a tropical 
climate, with, perhaps, a family to maintain, it would probably 
be found^that the salary and allowance of the East India rnml, 
pany’s chaplains are not very much better than those of our 
missionaries, whether in connectioa with the church, or societies, 
whose allowances are much the same. The best paid missionaries 
have not by one-half the chaplain’s salary, but these have dwell- * 
ing-houses provided for them ; they are saved all the expense 
a position among well-paid Europeans; the medical expenses 
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tbeir wives and children are provided ; their travelling ex- 

f )ensc8 paid> and above all^ the passage to and from England^ 
or themselves and family^ so frequently required in conse* 
quence of the climate, and a home for their children out of the 
country, which is absolutely necessary for their preservation. 
These allowances will probably place the temporal circum-^ 
stances of both much upon a par, and it will be admitted, that 
what would be paternal liberality with the narrowed and un- 
' certain means of a religious society, is scarcely so in a Go* 
vernment, who arc confessedly liberal pay*masters. The widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions in the chaplains’ case are not taken into 
consideration, as these are of their own providing. 

We have no personal interest in putting forth these remarks, 
nor is the question only to be regarded as of personal concern to 
the chaplain. It undoubtedly presses seriously upon the Com- 
pany’s be$t .interest, by lowering the standard of the clergy 
in the country ; as no one would be likely, from temporal mo- 
tives, to accept a chaplaincy, who could maintain a family in 
his profession at home ; and missionary motives are not, it is 
feared, often put forward in connection with these appoint- 
ments. 

But if the Government are to be put to the expense of good 
salaries, let us have the full benefit of this, in the best men, which 
the wisest disposal of patronage can provide. Let a high stan- 
of scholarship in language, and ministerial devotedness, be 
i|i^red, and then let the number of bishops and clergy be 
increased to the full, and we believe the best interests of this 
country and the Government would be in the highest degree 
advanced. 

V. The Local Church. — The piety and benevolence of 
Christianity continually result in efforts to perpetuate its bless- 
ings in a locality. As might be expected, from the wealthy 
iJiSSastian community in India, we find everywhere churches 
built, and sometimes endowments collected and h^id by, to 
secure the continuance of Christian ministrations. 

It seems most desirable on the part of Government to foster 
such efiforts when made, and to devise measures for their further 
increase, to preserve the independence of such undertakings, 
— aiuLlo perpetuate the benefits which might result fmm them. 
That such religious efforts should remain unnoticed and be allow* 
ed to fall into decay, for lack of a fostering hand, #ouid be mani* 
fest improvidence, that they should be impeded in their 
" pi^s aims, or diverted from the purpose for which they were 
. -iCriginally designed, would seem something worse. 

This idea of a local ehurohsis probably a new subject to* many 
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of our readers. But as we proceed, we trust it will commend 
itself to all, as not only deserving attention, but pregnant with 
far more good than has yet been seen from it ; and for this 
end demanding assistance where necessary, and deserving always 
encouragement from* the temporal povffm Let us now re« 
view what may be presented to us as the material of a local 
church around us in this country, and suggest what use can be 
made of such. 

In the city of Calcutta alone, by the pious efforts of former 
inhabitants, the Old or Mission Church was built, endowed, 
and for many years served by distinguished missionaries, or 
rather local ministers. And in our own time, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral has been completed at a large cost from the religious 
community here and at home, and supplied with an abundant 
endowment fund. Several of the other churches of Calcutta 
have been, in whole or part, raised by public subscription, and 
this we believe to be the case generally throughout the coun* 
try. 

The means which might be used in support of a local minis- 
try is our next consideration. Besides the endowments, 
which a few churches possess, the attendants \t most of the 
churches in Calcutti, served by chaplains, pay a high rate of 
pew-rent ; and there seems no reason why the same method 
should not be adopted in all. The surplice and cemcte^ fees 
might be applied to the same object, and the amount of these 
will witness, that this may form an important item in a larjge 
congregation : — 


Surplico fee, for marriage by license 32 0 

Minister’s, for ditto 50 o 

Ditto ditto, by Banns 16 0 

Baptism, out of hours of Sunday Divine Service 82 0 

Interring in Pucka grave 50 0 

Ditto brought on shoulders 24 0 

Ditto in hearse or coach 32 0 

Ditto on shoulders, Coffin ornamented a... 12 0 

Ditto, Coffin unornamented 0 0 

Clerk, for marriage by license 5 0 

Ditto, by Banns 2 0 

Chair at St. John’s Church 8 0 

Chair at the Cathedral 4 0 


' But besides this existing support, which would go far toffiain- 
taln a local ninister,— where circumstances required, a special 
subscription might be made, as minister’s money, from those 
who could afford it, or the Government might be induced « 
to grant sums in aid of other funds collected for ^BdiQW^ 
ments. • 

B 
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Once more» all existing local proTision made for the clerical 
superintendanoe of schools^ male and female military orphan 
asylums, European hospitals and gaols, might be directed to 
the support of a local clergy^' instead of being added as per- 
quisites to a chaplain*s%alary, as we have4cnown sudi appoint- 
ments. In fact we would "have the Company guarantee, on the 
terms of their covenant, a sufficient maintenance to those cler'* 


gymen whom they send out from England, and all fees and 
funds raised in the country should be appropriated to the fur- 
ther support of religion on the spot 

At present the seven churches in Calcutta, largely attend- 
ed by pefsotis not servants of Government, are, with one ex- 
ception, ministered to by Government chaplains ; while those 
few country stotions, which have church services, though com- 
prising exoiusively Government servants, are mostly minis- 
Wed to by Missionary clergymen, the Government giving no 
remuneration for such services. Were the present proposal 
ever carried out, most of the ten or twelve chaplains now en- 
gaged in Calcutta, as well as the others in all large towns, 
might gradually give way to the supply of locally supported 
ministers; and^be disposed of by the Government in small 
military cantonments and civil stations, which could not be ex- 
pqct^ to support their own minister. 

resu^ of this proposition, we expect not only a large 
of the clergy, but those also we would hope of a au- 
peribr stiimp, and not a few of them raised in the country. 
They would be men specially selected for their qualifications, 
as ^^hersof large, influential, and highly intellectual congre- 
^a^ns. They would have a permanent holding in their cur^, 
and not, like the chaplains, be liable to removal from year to 
year, at the will, or for the convenience, of the Government. 
The incomes and influence of the clergy would depend 
i;m»their diligence and success in ministerial work. But above 
all, such a body of local clergy would make India their home, 
having no temptation, like the chaplains, to leave the country 
after seventeen years of residence, at the very time of life 
when a clergyman begins to exercise most influence, and when, 
in a foreign countrys his experience becomes most valuable. 

f '^'^*** church as this (until the country admits of more 
national measures for the church establishment), we must mainly 
look fdt the growth and permyanence of religion %mong Euro- 
peans and country-born Christians, for the spread of missions 
acaohg the surroundii^ heathen, and the gradual relief of pri- 
«ssate missionary shbietias at home, from the support of the na- 
tiye church. ♦ 
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VL Government Pxtbuc INSTRUCTION.—Thia is a sub- 
ject, which, in one shape or another, we have had frequently 
to brihg before our readers, and we are never tired of it, as 
we are sure our readers interested in India ilre not either* 

It is not, however, -the important extent^ or results of Govern- 
ment efforts in the cause of public instruction, which have 
called for this frequent notice and deep interest. It is rather 
the defects in such respects. There is no feature of the ques- 
tion so pressing as the meagre character of these efforts. A 
Government, which draws a revenue of twenty-six millions 
a year from a teeming population, spends about £45,000 in 
its public instruction. Although poverty is the characteristic 
of the country, such is the love of learning, that while the 
Government have probably less than 25,000 students in the 
three Presidencies, the missionaries are teaching 120,000, and 
the natives themselves, unassisted, afford the first elements of 
reading and arithmetic to many millions. 

Nearly every one in India is able to read, and can un- 
derstand a bazar account or a zemindar’s receipt. Here was 
a country for public instruction. 

. But it will be said, that the few whom the Government 
instruct are from the highest and most influential class of 
the community, and that the standard of instruction is far 
higher than that afforded by the missionaries or the people. 
We admit that the former is the case generally, and the 
latter to some extent. But this admission we do not allow 
as a defence of the Government, but as the foundation of 
our next two complaints. Fir&t^ they are spending the funds 
of the state upon those who can best afford to educate them- 
selves, and upon those too, who, though they have most in- 
fluence, it is well known are the last to exercise it. It 
is not the rich and great that influence a people ; they are 
the last to be moved, and even when moved themselyigj^ 
they are the slowest to act upon their convictions and set an 
example to others : every national movement springs ^ from 
the mass. We see this, in Christian history. Heathenism in 
the mass, too readily admitted into the outward church, debased 
Christianity into the Heathenism displayed in the middle and 
dark ages, and too palpable in the church of Kome at the 
present time. Again, tne spread of general instruction among 
the people, by means of printing, and the tranala|ioa of the 
Scripture into the vulgar tongue, was the strength of the Re- 
formation in England, and is still ohr protection from eupersti-, 
tion and infidelity^ It is true that one great man in a oaim 
is worth many smaller ones. For aught we know, the wl^ 
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Beformation imy have depended on the protection which Wick- 
liffe received from the Duke of Lancaster while translatiDg 
the Bible ; and so in India^ when a man of good family^ who has 
been brought up in a Government school joins the Christian 
ranks, it is like a block from the citadel/ which carries with 
it many a loose stone^ and causes perhaps a fissure which shall 
not be restored. Still the mass of the people are the founda- 
tions of the wall, and against them we must plant our battery 
that the whole may crumble. Let the state help to instruct 
the poor, and the rich will instruct themselves ; let the poor 
first move; and then, but not till then, the rich will lead thorn. 
It will not be said, that the trifie which those who receive 
Government instruction pay themselves should influence the 
state to afford them instruction; it is such a trifle (but 13 
per cent, of the amount spent in Bengal, 2 per cent, in Agra, 
7 per cent, in Bombay, and probably less in Madras) as 
not to deserve to be taken into consideration ; and a system 
of teaching suited to the poor would be so economical, and 
so extensively resorted to, as probably to be far more productive 
on a very small fee. 

Again, we complain that the standard of instruction is far 
too high-flown. A familiarity with Dr. Farmer’s criticism 


on Shakespeare, a philosophical discussion of the politics of Mo- 
dern Europe, and a head knowledge of the second and third 
year book-work in Cambridge mathematics, is surely no use- 
ful education to a Bengali ; and yet we do but justice to the stu- 
dents and teachers in saying, that many at the Government 
schools have attained to this, as reference to quoted examples in 
this Beview will show. W e acknowledge one good resulting from 
such a highly intellectual course. It completely unehackles 
the heathen mind from the slavery of superstition, especially 
such a subtle and intellectual superstition as Hinduism, which 
.jJl^ss erudite mental training would scarcely accomplie^i. It 
requires all the advances of modern science to make a Hindu 
know and feel himself superior to Brahmanism. There is 
where the Missionary gains greatly by Government education ; 
learning is often their school-master to bring them to 
Christ,” but this good is certainly not the one sought and 
avowed by Government, and we are inclined to contend that 
tSepreseut Government instruction effects no other. 


tu^reseut ixovernment instruction ettects no other. 

Thb present system has not yet appeared to qualify its 
students for useful employment in the state. The expecta- 
^ Aions ,of these youths are iys far. abovO} as their qualifications 
^low, the plain practical standard required by the heads of 
Government offices. We know a youth, who upon Jiassing 


pvernment offices. 
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through college with distiDCtion, was offered a situation under 
Governnaent, with the usual salary of twenty rupees ; this was 
not equal to his scholarship at college, and he declined it, not 
without showing his failings, JFor three years he remained 
unemployed, and then •applied to the same gentleman for the 
same situation, obtained it, and has since filled it with such 
diligence and modesty, that he has been Rapidly promoted, as 
his high talents warranted. It is much to be desired, that 
many would take timely warning from this very common case. 
But it is admitted that the heads of Government offices are afraid 
of employing these youths, even to the extent which their attain- 
ments would warrant; and that too many of those who do 
not find occupation as teachers in the Government schools, spend 
their time idly, dependent on their zemindar families, agitating 
the people with political sentiments, the result of their educa- 
tion, but tending by no means to the quiet and wealth of the 
state. ^ 

We have a graver moral charge against Government in- 
struction. We think the system of secular and scientific 
English instruction, communicated chiefly by heathen teachers, 
is productive of vast moral evil. We are not So horrified as 
many are at the infidelity it almost universally begets. This 
is often, if not always, in a Hindu, an advance from a faith 
which so enslaves his reason, sense, and 'will, as almost to deprive 
him of free agency. And there is much of bold recklessness 
in his conduct, which is sometimes worse in appearance than 
in reality. Moral evil does, however, undoubtedly result. 
Idolatry has its religious sanctions and moral restraints ; the 
very first effect of the Government system is to remove these, 
substituting nothing in their place. The result is, that in 
addition to all the vices of their country, many of these young 
men become notorious in their neighbourhood for haughtiness, 
discontent, abuse of superiors, drunkenness, and open profligacy,*, 
such as the country was not cursed with before. • 

Vi e next complain, that the system is not adapted to the 
genius of the people and the circumstances of the country. 
We found in India an indigenous system of instruction, as 
universal in its character as is to be found in Germany or 
Scotland ; — public universities, with numerous mothg,” jqjl 
colleges, having from ten to sixty students in eacb^ aa 
deeply read in their classics, sciences, and logic, as those of 
Europe, and throughout the whole country, the ramificatiotis 
of the system in large town schools, village, road-side, atiS 
hedge patshallas.” There was a sphere for Government 
draw out the national energies, bringing to light, through 
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these colleges, the too much despised natire productions in 
ethics, law, logic, astronomy, medicine, surgery, science, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, poetry, and history. These might haVe been 
made to blend with the higher advances of English literature, 
and by means of printing, with Government superintendence 
and partial support, Christian enlightenment might have been 
propagated, in exac^roportion to the funds bestowed ou such 
schools. Instead or this, until very lately in the North West 
Frovinces9 the ^rhole of the indigenous instruction was neglect- 
ed and despised, and the European system introduced, robbed, 
as it professes to be, of its Christianity. 

Lastly,' it' is notorious, that the success which has followed 
the system, is greatly owing to a lavish expenditure, and the 
forcing of the Court of Directors, and a few earnest individuals 
in the country, not the most likely best to estimate the work- 
ing and effects of native instruction. We have too often spoken 
in just praiie of the unselfish energy of the leaders in this 
cause, to be accused of disrespect or disparagement, when we 
aver that most, if not all, the distinguished men, who have done 
what has been done for Government education, were not mem- 
bers of the Company’s services in India. We may go back to 
Hr. Amos, Sir Edward Byau, Mr. Cameron, Mr. Bethune, 
and those at present, or within a few months back, at the head 
of Government education in the three Presidencies, Sir J. 
Colvile, Sir E. Perry, and Mr. Norton : every one of them 
men, who earned distinction, and trained the ability which 
has helped on Government instruction, not in an Indian expe- 
rience, but at the English Bar. No doubt they were sup- 
ported by some, and not a few, able public servants on the 
spot ; and had the Government support in India been ten-fold 
what it has been, our objection on principle to the system 
wpuld remain unmoved ; but still we contend that the experi** 
shoe and official positions of the men who have led on this 
movement are pot prima fade fn its favour, and that at the 
present time the vast pro[>ortion of the public services in the 
three Presidencies distrust the system. Its great supporters 
ire in Leadenhall Street, and not in India. 

But can we say nothing in behalf of the Government edu- 
^tio^ ? Yes, indeed, with all its faults, it is the door of hope for 
LuSia, second only to the direct missionary undertakings. The 
iut step which Government took in national edueation was the 
Epost impor^nt measure for the good of India ever taken. It 
adipitted the point of the wedgn, which, by the j^ce of God, 
be driven home. There m no choice pow, but either to 
pndo that has been doue,«or become directly the chief ptio* 
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pagators of Christianity in India. Government efforts in Ha* 
tive education have scattered to the winds the talk so often 
indulged in of the state not interfering with the principles of 
the people. They have actually, undertaken^ v^hetW for good 
or ill, to train the minds of the young, andrthose from the most 
influential class. They must soon give up the boast which has 
been accustomed to be made, that ^eir schools leave the reli-* 
gion of the students uninterfered with. The natives them^ 
selves are awake to this delusion, and acknowledge that the 
Government schools are quite as effectual as the missionaries’ 
in upsetting the whole fabric of Heathenism. Neither will 
they be able, we think, to wash their hands of the crime 
of prosely tism. The Bible, it is true, is discarded, and even 
the attempt has been made to cut out religious chapters 
and passages from English books, but who will succeed in rob- 
bing Shakespeare of his Protestant common sense. Bacon and 
Locke of their scriptural morality, or Abercrombie of his devout 
sentiment ? Whether willingly or unwillingly, the Government 
must confess, that it has already accomplished much for the up-* 
rooting of Heathenism and spread of Christianity. If this has 
been intentionally, let the unworthy disguise be Ho longer main- 
tained ; if unwillingly, then we believe they will be constrain- 
ed against their will to yield themselves to the accomplishment 
of the good it was their duty to fulfil. Nay, the very, with- 
holding of the Bible has, we know, impressed some of the na- 
tives, and those among the most intelligent, with an inkling 
that, perhaps, there is something in what the Queen and the 
missionaries say, that England owes its greatness to that book, 
and that this perhaps affords the Government a selfish motive for 
refusing that which they get so fireely from the missionaries I 
We believe our progress in this work is now merely a ques- 
tion of time and agitation; much has already been gained; we 
hear little now in India about neutrality*” The advocates of 
the system have not the face fb profess it on the spot. Nor 
would it answer any purpose if they did. The attempt of cull- 
ing out Christianity from English literature is, we believ^, given 
up. Openly improper characters and infidel Europeans have 
been removed, and some pains are being taken for the better 
supply of their places. The next step is the admission of ilnfi . 
Biole^ the main difficulties in the tvay of which are already 
overcome* Then we shall have a voluntary class of tbose» 
whose parents may wish their children to be instructed therein; 
This must be entrusted to proper hands ; and will lead^ as we • 
have witnessed with perfect success in Ceylon, to the 
school coming an hour before the ordinary lessons begin, to 
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, receive scriptural instruction from teachers with whom it will 
be a labor of love. 

Much) however) in this great work has yet to be dohO) and 
this is the moment for effecting it. In appealing to Parliament) 
the first thing we ask is a vast increase *o( the funds to be ap- 
propriated to native instruction. In proportion to the vasinese 
of the field) and the incalculably good results offered, the present 
means employed are actually contemptible) and ought to be mul- 
tiplied. We really suspect that economy is one ground for the 
preference given to the present plan, for we admit it would be 
absurd to spend much on it ; and the present answers the 
puraose of doing something) and making, too, not a bad show 
in England) with several hundred pages of an annual report 
Bat this will not satisfy the Parliament : they will demand more 
money for native education, and far more return for the money 
spent 

Perhaps the greatest blander committed in the manage- 
ment of India was in an act of economy in the cause of educa- 
tion. By the abolition of the college of Fort William, the 
civil service of , India was deprived of an institution, which, 
under able management and strict discipline, was training them, 
on their first arrival, in the languages and circumstances of the 
people, and in habits of diligence, economy, morality, and reli- 

f ion. ,:The loss India has suffered from this can be calculated 
y the good experienced for some thirty years, from those who 
had the benefit of the institution, during the few years of its 
existence ; but we never can tell the evil, which has accrued 
from the lack of any general instruction for the natives, during 
nearly a century of our power in Bengal. We earnestly trust 
that Parliament will take into consideration the number of 
millions of the people, and the peculiar avidity on their part for 
ppblic instruction, and insist upon a ten-fold increase of the fund 
available for this end,* and that each £100 shall go at least 
twice as far as it does at present. 

Secondly, let us obtain throng Parliament permission for 
the Governments of the several Presidencies to carry on their 
own measures of eduction. Let us have an end of the present 
one uniform cut and 3ry Bengal system of public instruction. 
J|£ th^re is any thing we hope for, and think we have a certain- 
tv of getting by the next*' charter, — ^it is the severance of the 
absurd bondage of the two other Presidencies to Bengal, which 
has been for the last twenty years a dra^ on all the wheels, to the 
nximdmmtof progress in public business. Why should we 
Bengal prescribe the system of public instruction adapted 
to the other Presidencies? Is it<Uke{y that one plan should at 
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once be hit upon exactly suited to all the local circumstances of 
the four great divisions of this vast empire ? Should it not 
be rather the policy of Government to encourage each to strike 
out as openings might favour, and by tentative efforts to test 
principles, and exhibit results which would win the con- 
currence of all, and then admit of state confirmation ? This 
would give to them the spur of emulation, to each the improve- 
ment of local opportunities, and to all the vigour of independent 
action. We have already seen some indication of their local 
predilections, despite the strait-laced bondage of the present 
system. * Bombay, not without a warm conflict for the verna- 
cular, has equalled any in English literature ; the metaphysical 
Bengali has surpassed in science. The governor of the North 
West has been allowed to try his popular scheme of village 
schools, and Madras too has shown how its bias lies. Yes, be- 
nighted’’ Madras, as it is called in reference to education, is to our 
mind bigger with promise of ultimate success than they all, 
and in tn^e present Christian aspect of the subject, it alone of 
the three Presidencies deserves special notice. 

In Madras, the Bengal system of Government education has 
been stoutly and successfully resisted ; despite orall Government 
home influence exercised for five-and-twenty years, the system 
can scarce be said to have as yet got a footing in that Presidency. 
What is the cause of this resistance ? The services which call- 
ed forth the character of a Clive, Munro, and Wellington, has 
still men equal to any in India. And of the natives themselves, 
we believe that the better climate of the South produces scarce 
less intelligence and power of application, while there is cer- 
tainly more sterling strength of mind and freedom from su- 
perstitions or caste bigotry. We confess ourselves, after a 
personal experience in teaching the natives both in North and 
South India, specially partial to the South, the natives of which 
have had the blessings of Christianity established amongst them 
from the earliest age of the church, and havet attached them- 
selves by so many tens of thousands to the scriptural principles 
of our Protestant faith. How then is this failure to be ao« 
counted for ? The reason of the resistance on the part of the 
Madras Government to the Bengal system, we believe to 
be that they have struck upon a system better adapted the 
circumstances "of their own Presidency, and have not sacri- 
ficed their conscientious judgments to direct or indirect ex-, 
ternal influence. 

The history of Government education in Madras is so in-* 
structive, that we will give a digest of iU • 

Sir Thomas Munro, as goverifor of Madras, was the first in 
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India to strike out a plan for general native instruction (for tbe 
Hindu College, Calcutta, was but a local effort.) The wisdom 
of that plan seems one of the main causes of Madras stubborn* 
ness. Sir Thomas’s scheme was much upon the plan of village 
native schools, which have since been tried with such success 
in the North West Provinces. Madras, however, was not so 
favored as Agra, and the Bengal system coming soon after into 
vogue, was pressed, but unsuccessfully, upon the Presidency, and 
the funds which Sir T. Munro set apart ior his scheme continued 
unemployed, and have since remained accumulating, until the 
interest has become as large as the original income. Lord El- 
pbinstone nouide the next emort, and did all he could in advancing 
the school at the Presidency, which has since remained in 
sMu guOf and affords instruction of a high standard to some 200 
students. Lord Tweeddale next appeared, summoned a large 
and influential council of education, and disclosed his plans, 
which prescribed a system of provincial village schools, with 
the Madras predilection of a far lower standard of English at- 
tainment, and increased vernacular instruction. But it is pro- 
bable this discrepancy was not the rock on which his plan 
Was shipwreckdU. To his lordship belongs the credit of having 
been the first to see and act upon what is now pretty generally 
acknowledged, and long ago provedby the missionaries, that the 
natives care as little for the admission or exclusion of the Bible 
as we in our school-boys cared for the mythology of Ancient 
Greece and Borne ; and actually, on this conviction, he proposed 
in his famous minute, the teaching the Bible ; and his council 
of education was at once disbanded from head-quarters. Next 
came the present governor, supported by an able and influential 
colleague as president of the educational council, Mr. Daniel 
Elliot, who, as member of the Law Commission in Calcutta, had 
full opportunity of judging of the Bengal system ; but instead 
of any thing emanating from this board opposed to Lord 
Tw^eddale’s measures, we were thankful to observe, in the late 
anniversary address of the governor, still further advances 
in the right direction than had ever before been made by the 
head of an Indian Government. 

The governor announced among other things : — 
y TJjat vernacular instruction must be the foundation of 
^ all educational progress in India. There were,^’ he said,*^al* 
' ready, in many parts of the country, excellent schools, superin- 
tended by missionaries. In all places where these existed, 
* Government would be averse to establish other schools. It 
ould be impolitic to do so, lest the natives should suppose 
that Government bad one view and these gentlemen another.’^ 
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It is further reported in the public pressi that the governor fol** 
lowed up this public awowal of his principles by an applica- 
tion to® the Court of Directors to sanction the grant of Govern- 
ment funds to mission and other schools, calmlated to advance 
and enlighten the people. And secondly, that the Bible should 
be introduced into the Government schools, which is confirm- 
ed by the feet that, a few days after this, a member of the 
college board tendered his resignation, on the ground that his 
colleagues bad proposed to introduce the Bible. In these pub- 
lic sentiments and acts of the governor, he is, we doubt not, 
ably supported by his colleague, the president of the council 
of education. Nor are we left in the dark as to the judgment 
of the other members of the Government. The following passage 
from Mr. Thomas's speech, at the jubilee meeting of the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel Society at Madras, though bearing only on 
the general subject, so fully states oui^ own views, that we 
transcribe it. The honorable speaker said " No man was 
more ready than himself to acknowledge the value of in- 
tellect ; but however highly cultivated, it could not ele- 
vate the moral nature of man or woman. could only ex- 
press his deep conviction, that, whatever ^Ise we might 
impart, our literature and our science, or the just and equal 
spirit of our laws, if we denied thein i(the natives) our reli- 
gion, if we failed to give them that which had raised our own 
country, we should be unfaithful to our great trust, and our 
' connexion with this country would be a curse rather than a 
' blessing. Whereas, with it, if we did our duty, India and her 
' people would be raised to a rank, if not equal, yet next to 
* England” 

These sentiments of the governor and councillors of Madras 
will not be imputed to the inexperienced zeal of religious 
enthusiasts. Sir Henry Pottinger is not such an one. His nam*e 
and abilities have been from earliest days associated with the 
East. He has successively filled with distinction the high- 
est position in China and the Cape, and now, in the fourth year 
of his government of Madras, this is the public judgment which 
he puts forth in reference to Government instruction, support^^^ 
ed as it would seem by his two colleagues in the Government ; 
and those bames, happily for us, as well known and esteen^d ap 
any, after an experience of between thirty and forty years in the 
country. Here then is a Governmeiat putting forward a scheme, 
which they are of course prepare to carry out, a scheme which 
seems exactly to answer all the demands which the united * 
ference contemporaneously put forth in London. We ask feoesu? 
Parliament to inform us what reception the jad^ent of the 
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Government and councillors of Madras has had at thelndia House. 
The Madras Athenmum tells us that the most important 
position of the Government has been shelved at LeadSnhalt- 
Btreet;i on the ground, first, that as the Government schools 
were designed for the instruction of Hindus and Mahomedans, 
in the language, literature, and science of England, it wascon** 
sidered not expedient or prudent to interfere with the religious 
feelings and opinions of the people.” And secondly, ‘‘ that 
the systems so successfully followed in Calcutta and Bombay 
must be carried out in Madras ; that as there is no need of 
Bible classes, &c.» felt at the other Presidencies, therefore 
there is ho need of such in Madras.” We ask Parliament 
to inform the Christian public of England, if the Madras Go- 
vernment have made their propositions to the East India Com- 
pany, and if they have received a reply to that effect. And 
if so, we shall not be* satisfied with imposing on the Court of 
Directors the entire responsibility of the benighted condition of 
one whole Presidency, but we press in the name of the millions of 
South India, that these better principles of education be allowed 
a free course of trial; and we anticipate from them such suc- 
cess as shall lea9 each of the other Presidencies willingly to fol- 
low in its wake. 

This discussion of the Madras question has completed our 
view of sound Government education. As far as the public can 
judge, there is here a Government prepared to carry out a 
scheme of public instruction, national in its application to the 
.whole people, "practical in the standard of its study and its ap- 
pliance to the existing indigenous efforts, and Christian in its 
character, so far as a Government can administer Christian princi- 
ples in a heathen land. Under such a system of national 
instruction. Government would no longer stand antagonist to 
the vast religious efforts in native education. The missionaries 
would not be invidiously reflected upon in the public reports 
of a Christian* Government ; their efforts ignored and de- 
feated by the opposing contiguity of state schools boasting a 
non-scriptural education ; but the Government would help and 
ftster such schools, so far as they were found to answer to the 
useful requirements of the state, and were resorted Jo by the 
mKiplok This we presume to be the principle on which Sir H. 
rottlnger and the three-fold conference propose state-support to 
missionary schools, not as t^ching Christianity, but giving jn- 
Btruetbn useful to the state. To imply the former would make 
' the Government inspector the arbitrator of religinus instruc- 
^ I in Which ftw, if any, of our missionary societies would con- 
cur, In its own Governmenf schodls; the Bible would be freely 
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offered and commended to all whose parents and guardians 
itifght not object to such instruction. The existing vast system 
of indigenous instruction would be brought to light, and at a 
comparatively small expense, the whole remodelled on a 
better plan, inoculated with moral and religious teaching, by 
means of Government vernacular books, official superinten- 
dence, and partial support and patronage. We would gladly see 
this national and Christian system enforced by Parliament on the 
East India Company, but the experience of Madras makes us 
distrustful of this forcing method even in a better cause. We 
believe more success will follow the removal of all impeding 
obstacles, and the free administration of the respective Govern- 
ments. 

We are certain that a scriptural system of instruction will 
alone duly educate tlie native. By it alone the poor will be 
enabled to resist the oppression of the zbmindar, or escape the 
snares of the money-lender. By \t alone will the Government 
be able to administer justice through its native officials, or con- 
duct with economy the affairs of the state. By it alone will 
one-half of the human race, the women, be raised from cruel 
. degradation, to fill the position for which God hifs qualified them, 
and which the Bible has assigned to them. By it alone the slavery 
of priestcraft, and the inhuman cruelty of idolatry, will be over- 
come. And in lieu of tliese, by the teaching of the Bible alone, 
the millions of India, shall be made nationally, socially, and in- 
dividually,— temporally and eternally — happy. 

This is the great work entrusted by God to the English Go- 
vernment ia India. It is the great mission of our nation in the 
present age, the dissemination of the teaching of God’s word 
throughout the world. Whether we look to Ireland, India, or the 
Continent of Europe, the Bible, in the bands of our Protestant 
teachers, is exhibiting itself as the power of God unto salvation. 
Not the least wonder, in the world’s (ate Exhibition of Industry, 
was the 147 versions of the Holy Bible, translated or circulated 
among the languages of the world during our last forty years 
of national peace. This is God’s great work for us to do as a 
nation, and if the lowers of the Government will not engsqge** 
in it, the children of the Sunday schools shall accomplish God’s 
worL Let us judge this nation as posterity will judg$ it, aa 
we should ourselves judge it in the hours of national peril or 
repulse. Will not the offerings of the poor, the labouim of 
the missionary in India for the spread of the Bible, be' then a 
source of national comfort and confidence ? Will not then thi^ 
principles of the Duke of Wellington^that It was* our 
as a nation to provide sufficient means to teach the word of 
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to every individual living under the protection of her sacred 
majestjr* display the secret of his success, and confer more honor 
than bis titles on the memory of thk illustrious man ? Will not 
the avowal of our mighty sovereign ** that England has become 
^ great and happy by the knowl^ge of the true God and Jesus 
* Christ,” reflect a halo round her sacred office, and secure the 
hearts and lives of her subjects for the defence of the crown ? 
Ahi will not our* past proceedings in now, for nearly a hun- 
dred years, withholding the Bible from the perishing millions 
of India, be esteemed a blot upon our national character, a 
curse inflicted on our unenlightened felIow*subjects, and an 
insult put upon God’s holy name and His word ? 

VIL The Opium Monopoly. — The mode in which the 
revenue is raised from opium in the Bengal territories, and the 
position which the East India Company occupies with respect 
to it, are points imperatively requiring attention ou the present 
occasion. 

Opium is, by the existing regulations of the Chinese Empire, 
a prohibited article. It is not without reason tliat the Chinese 
authorities have so dealt with it, because of the ruinous conse- 
quences which the use of it entails. The Chinese use it largely,, 
numbers of them of all classes have become infatuated by this 
drug, and are impoverished and demoralized. This contraband 
tra& is actively prosecuted by English merchants and others 
along the Chinese coast, and since the last war, the action of 
the Chinese Government to repress it has been paralyzed. 
Beceiving ships, so strongly armed as to bid defiance to any 
force which the native authorities can bring against them, 
are moored^at convenient places, and, unmolested by the Bri- 
tish cruizers on the one hand, or Chinese interference on the 
other, the trade flourislies, to the injury both of vendor and 
of consumer, and the nations to which they respectively 
belong. 

It 18 discredittible that the East Indian Government should be 
identified with this illegd trade; yet the mode of raising the 
revenue from opium in the Bengal Presidency renders it so. 
r.0^uzn in the Bengal territories is a Government monopoly, no 
one is allowed to grow the opium except on account of Govern- 
ment. Such ryots as desire to cultivate the poppy enter into 
annual engagements with the Government; advances are made 
to them certain periods to enable them to raise it, and gather 
in the produce, which is delivered to the Government at a 
fixed rate. There is a profit on the sale of it by the Govern- 
WMfw about Bs. 7-6 per lb., and the revenue raised on it is con-- 
s^fable^ Thus, the Government grows and vends the article, 
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and that with the patent fact that it will be used all bpt ex** 
clusively for contraband purposes on the Chinese coast. The 
merchant is encouraged hy this to leave fair trading, and em- 
bark in illicit speculations. I}e <30nsiders, thht he has a tacit 
permission to pursue Such a course. The Indian Government 
IS the salesman, the Home Government acquiesces in the ar- 
rangement. The retaining of the monopoly he looks upon as a 
pledge of non-interference, and so he finds it to be. He uses 
Hong-Kong as a depdt, and his receiving ships are unmolested 
by British ships of war. Under such circumstances, the Chinese 
regard the actual smuggler, the Company which furnishes him 
with the drug, and the Government which permits the whole 
procedure, as alike guilty parties in this nefarious trade. 

This principle of Government monopoly is found not only to 
encourage the exportation of opium to .China, but to increase 
the growth of the poppy, and so give extension to the trade# 
There were sold in Bengal ; — 

In 1840-1 17,858 chests. 

„ 1848-9 36,000 

And on this increased sale, there has been a corresponding in- 
crease of revenue. The net receipts on the above quantities 
amounted to — 

In 1840-1 64,96,324 Rs. 

„ 1848-9 1,95,82,562 „ 

But with this increase of revenue, there has been an increase 
in the smuggling^ trade, and a corresponding increase of crimi- 
nality to all parties concerned in it. 

In the Bombay territories, the opium revenue is otherwise 
collected. The growth of it is discouraged by a heavy duty of 
Rs. 12 per Surat seer on opium brought either by land or 
sea within the Presidency of Bombay or its dependencies. ‘ In 
Ahmedabad, the cultivation of the poppy has ceased. In Kair 
and Candeish nearly so. In Scinde, its growth is prohibited 
The small quantity grown is purchased by the Government, 
and through licensed retailers, applied to home purposes. 
The Malwa opium, in passing through the Company's territories 
is subjected to a heavy transit duty. If 1839 this amounted to 
Rs. 125 per chest. On the conquest of Scinde, a chasMSel of 
communication with the sea-coast, by which much of this 
opium found its way to Kurrachee and escaped the Briti^ 
transit duty, was cloa^, and the duty ^was raised in 1843 to 
200 rupees, in 1845 to 300 rupees, and in 1847 to 400 rupees 
chest. • 

On opium exported from BomBay, there has therefore 
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no increase in quantity since 184€*1^ but father a slight de- 
crease. The stetements are as follows 


1840-1 16,778 chests, of 140 lbs, each. 

1848-9 16,509 ditto ditto. 


But there has been no decrease of revenue, nay there has 
beeh a very remarkable increase, little inferior to that which 
has accrued in Bengal. The net receipts on the above quan- 
tities amounted to — 

In 1840-1 22,46,452. 

„ 1848-9 88,75,066. 

This comparative statement of Bengal and Bombay proceed- 
ings seems, to ourmind, to relieve this question of difficulty. The 
action of the Government in the Bombay Presidency is humane, 
and consistent with it^ dignity. The increased production of 
a drug, which is disposed of in contraband trade, and in its 
consumption is destructive and demoralizing to the bodies and 
minds of a great heathen nation, has been prevented. The price 
of it has been increased four-fold, so as to render it less accessible 
to the industrial classes of China, t. the great mass of the 
community, and yet by the increased duty, an increased reve- 
nue has been obtained. 

Let then the Government monopoly, which has prevailed in 
Bengal, be abandoned, in consonance with the fiscal regulations 
ot the Bombay Government — and let the revenue be raised by 
the imposition of heavy duties. The Government will thus be 
disconnected from its growth and sale, and the stigma of having 

2 direct connexion with this illicit trade removed from Eng- 
authorities in the East. 

yilL The Salt Reventje. — The subjects, which we 
have bitheito treated, have been frau^t with moral Crime, 
or are of direct spiritual importance. We now come to a class 
of topics of no such crying importunity, or of a less immediate 
re%ious character. There are matters on which we would 
wiw to bring rather the feelings of philanthropy than the 
miuoiplea of Christianity to bear in seeking a temporal relief 
mr the natives. 

In alluding to the salt monopoly in this article, we would 
not discuss what may be called its political aspect, — as to 
whether or no the Government could go on without the income 
raised by this tax, or obtain it more desirably from other sources; 
whether the article of English produce could not be imported, 
so ^ to admit of a . duty equal to the present income, and yet 
inuch'^ cheaper to the people. We will not allude to the 
pressure of the salt tax on Wr fisheries, agriculture, pAatur- 
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or ahaU oa(«efV«< djfcail 

the severity 6ti the> poor eC(l|ii^ whiclu lUEns^ Js i}ie 

(Hily till ; ip Indbj;; «ai^. ,4|h^ exiiota the eam . 

ryot, the mjah, and 'ii^ rotnieipalre pfChdpatta. These toptee; 

. laast be l<|lt to otheB haiid^M h^% tob^ axleftsive for ptu^ ^ 
outline, aod not So ipimediati^y pritbittbur Sobjeot ■'/■ '’! ! 

Wt^ ^e,up thbSalt revenu^as‘|iireSButing an evil by efhioh' ■ 
the headto ahd'livei^’'dF the cbccditofiity OTe; SeHoUsly'" afl^tedf ' 
Salt b a n&in essential of health and life in & ttopical elimate|i' 
to deny it to the human frame, or deprive it of the: necessary 
supply, is as carfnia<an eipl as the want of. food Or water. In 
t Indian languages, to " eat one’s salt” has the sapp import aS: in 
Boglis^ to " eat one’s bread.” we do apt^ooinplaiu that 
thb essential of hfe is Uxed the extent of peirhaips 600 per 
cent, on the post at which the natives .o&n. greet part Of Bea^ 
could make it from the soil of their ^prdlas. But we'awpMn 
that, owing to the tax, andeyU Administration of it, the prieOtn 
the poor is aptoally double this amount, and that it is .jjtene* 
rally impossible, even at“any piiee, to obtain pure and Stool^' 
some sidt In a country^ wbei^. '.'pepper, sugar, spipes, bliirry. 
staf&, and drugs are obtainable in' every baa^ with sii^plii^ 
purity and cheapness, in not one of twenty towib b it possibli. 
to ^t such salt as could be guessed from its colopi; or appear- 
ap(^ to be intended to represent the mystol sent out of the 
C/OmipiBsariat or (government wpre-housea We knew ope of 
the highest officials in India, on sending bb servant to a large 
^bazar for jalt, to learn in reply that there was only blPck 
.jsalt to be''had in the towip wnioh could not be btought on the 
table. Attoe rime we wbhed it had been produced, thpt he 
m ight have 8tUl furthe^cxperienoed the working of hb own Uw; 

Wp;jbave reason-4o believe, toat the following b a pretty eoi> 
rect A^nnt .of the working of the salt mondpoly in Benga^ 

. .^bout SA.pelr pent, of the whole quantity of salt lued in the ooph- 
.iry b imported. The remainder, 76 per cent., is manufactured 
ny Croyemment, or rather by theiiatiyesfoptheGoveriunent, at 
toe jugh pi^ of about mie rupee a mauUd tor bSst bmled salt, 
and hidf^ppee for that prodnoed by solar evaporation', W hi A nn' i 
is above twice what , it wo^ be. made for with free etma^pW' 

. tltion. A tox b added pf 4Wo and three-quarter- tPjeec K 
maund, .and tHe’ salt b iPld to^ whcdesple dealers in 
in qimntiiito of not less, ripid Sfty .iiiapPd|.. lifopr QOni^hnpcp 
the chirf, iniquity df the , systeai. A gteil WjwrifbU; 
salt, fifr inland oopcnm^ion throughout tbAv'Aofrnh^,' b v 
idiased by - }a^' wholtoale mcrohants, 4 iiSSs thap Ihibi^ ^ 
the toaupA ^4emliafijEedptop<bt«^of;’ 



' , 'I'lll ' jurPBCt ' ov iQvmeiov. 

* few inili^ ^ the' mtlhoRSt fta^Vedll tiid n^xturo 

. t)ie Ob^emttieiiijtVM ^fatrd moiiopo-UBt, 

ttt fttxntt., ftye or ^ zopeee. ZW ttiorei^i^ or 

odiieai «Wil1ia0 pasting '^roaghj-siok^ Knc^s' i&om the /krger 
thwni to irillaglea^ the pritsel is stiU^urthor raised to iiroiti eight 
to ^ i^pee% and the pcoportl(nt.w edidteretion frO|a twent^- 
4 Te to ’^rt]K per cent. ; ^ iidSpoBition being most heyere in 
^e moerd distant phM^s to #^h there is ;iu> ^water oarriagOi 
Suppdse^ howeyer,ady of the Iteensed dealers were* fmr the bebe> 
fit ot hts hnslnesB, to sell a -porer salt than others, a eomhina* 
tion ieiiiaroae^algainet him, and a false ease it np before the 
•amcintendeht of salt ohowlciee, wbiim mins mm. 

; ‘ ^h'e dnrse, 'hrfaieh this tax thns proves to the oooptry> it 
ij^.inanifest' to every one intimat^dy acquainted with the" oondi* 

• &>n ol the poor; not only do they suffer from the ruinous jpnca 
at trhieh: it 18 sold, hiilt from its deleterious oharaoter. They 
eat; but 'they are not satisfied ; tiiey heap mi salt, tor which 
they 'faaTe phid dearly, but there is no savour hi the rice. And 
those who cannot afford to purify it, are compelled, in violeiioe 
j .to their habitual cleanliness in diet, to colisume a . large pro* 

' portion of injiftious S(utd''and filth. Pise^ is the ineyita^ 

. me result, Specially in a lOw country, and where Timetable 
diet is the universal food. Every one acquainted with the 
cmutitudon of the Bengali knows that the prevailing oom* 

' ^mat of' the country is worms. Araismonary of twenty- years* 

. eiifltrience in .dealing with the bodies, as well as^^the souls 
of the natiyes, once ^Id us — If over I am at a loss to 
* , what is the matter with a man, 1 prescribe . suit and pome|p»- 
f >aate bark, tor he is sure to have worms, W'hutmrer other cmm* 
^ plnints^heiiuay haye.** To state of^toe native constitution 
sue to he imputed many dtseases of the digestive orgftps imd 
, bawds t that ■ eeoeral debility, whidb induces reeurrtng ''fever, 
and oasises tohu results to accrue from ebolera smd .other vio- 
lea^ attacks, wiple it is the immediate producer of that' most 
haatiisonid not unfrequent unongst the poor* of bein^ 

bitemllyr. eateff Up OT worms. 

objtot dtoa totfais mom^diy from its mhanmne operatimi 
ttpon^ the i lives of the peopl^ ’-We cannot, hows^m^ 
owy sw .tfae:;tuscestity or expeuienoy of ‘the tax. 'It ofalefiy 
wooKs^r the edydaitc^/'not'of lmtof; aa .iidqiur 

4 *^ toidB, tiie- C^pa^ hxidisg only pmr cent#* and; tbb 
; .Buieyon did the Q!oTdimiei)t:gMo the 
. whdh lni^ miShoni e W^hidi the, people probably pay 
m illjpdmpmiiHkbB'^lbw human miaety end 

W* "ents^tdi o:t^e^iedi-th'at\thB.; tea* 
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poriaat i»x noe^ from n^imaxy £«^^tbe naaiatecMmo* 

of th^ ravoatto.,' It iB|^gt«ated: that 'thci necessary revenne nKMi 
be rautei] ; bat wouH it not , he wiser to obtain such rerehher 
from any other sooroeji wh^.^oesMjot .a0hct the health and 
liyee of the eabjeote?«> A like that4ately adopted in Bag* 
land, on pucka honseil, aocor^ns to their vidue, would afford j 
an income e<lusI;^to the fulness of our wants, not touching thei 
abjeiM: poor, noir so fiable^to oj^reesive admpiistratiott, and 
without admtional maehinmry fdr its oolleotioh than that of 
the esdstiim land reyenue. And if such a tax were nmde to 
fiill upon the Europeans in jthe country occupying such houses, 
it would be submitted to more dieerfiiUy by all the people. 
The necessity of revenue is therefore no argament,'in a coun- 
try where there is the choice of ; any other tax. 

~ Bat the remedy of this national malady does not necessarily 
demand the abandonment of tl^ tax ; nay, we do not insist ou. 
its reduction. If it were in the power of the Government t0> 
reduce the tax twenty<-five per cent., instead of doing so, let 
the surplus be spent in opeoingr hundreds of Government' 
agencies (like the few now existing in the ipanufai^uring dis^ 
tricts,) to retell pure salt at the fixed prices. And further, whiih' 
Government retains the monopoly, let the superintendent of 
obowkies (but net his native officers) Ife empowered to seize 
and proceed against , all who offer for sale adulterated mdt.^ 
This would effoct more good than a reduction of cent, per eent.i 
upon the tax, which reductions, it is calculated, take from four 
to ax years before they affect the price in the village hazard 
III >nne, ware the same pains taken to distribute salt, and. 
secure its parity, which are taken to distribute intoxicating 
drinks and secure their strength ; and were the sale of spirits 
as limited os the present Government sale of salt, the tWo- 
greatc^ enormities which owe their existence to the ]^t India, 
Company in India, would probably be greatly alleviated, if nc^; 
removed, ' , 

IX. Thu Charaoter oir Govrrkmb^t Native See- 
VAWrs. — Under a strictly despotic GovernmenbJike that of tb^ 
Bast India Companf , the state is raapeouliardegree respousiUii^ 
for the ohaiaiNer and conduct ^f its public servants. Not only » 
is the power of the exec^tivetmaistible, and. administered ati' 
pleasur^ ioi! the punishmmit and reward of the^eniifioyddtd)^^, 
the con^Uoancd of this state ol^ tbangs for . ages''faa8 lo^t' la . 
the natives a <^radler oerrespondtug wira their, coimitiplhx: 
The Hindu is patient and di^iiminatiag,:^,«kj^ 
life is to penetrate the nriad> autimpnt»f^il^e»« hii^seetgjy 
tfaf ^favour bf those npon whom he depends; , effete 



ov '‘Tisit' «0ssnoir<. ' 

( ielfishneM upon ^ auoidi ^ringp 

aboat a aftoat atibante estimate tif tikffir owia and ultimate 
penonal intereats, fbam tbe attMnneitt ^vhicb no or 
akill oa aartb Will keep tb^i Wlrf* ih^ ntort beaetling ain 
sbaU be sacrificed to riiia end. ’ eiWiracter of the naUvea 
iado^ta of being lawfully im^ved. Were the Government 
to j|iti^n,:Aoaesi^ the best foliey in their aervioei there is no 
season tddonbltl^tbat tbrir native t^ciala . would be as fiiithfnl 
as the sepoy, or aa the bigb-Caste oearera of Calontta are to 
thmr. ma^ra, in whose hands loose money, may be left uptold 
with perfect itety. This morality wfil be, however, only 
pairtiid/. for th^ is noi universal anridote for human d^ravity 
but in the Gospel of Ohrisa 

The moral character of t^ servants of the Government is of 
Ws vital importance to the happiness of the 'people and well* 
being pf tbe state, as k is to intere^s of true religion; and 
yWt mere is no single point upon which the Government of 
India will bear less inspection. . The missionaries have a closer 
. insight into this state of filings than perhaps htfaers. Iden- 
tified with ^e poor . of land, they sympathise with their every 
enfihrittg ; intimately acquainted with theirJnnguage and ciiv 
cumstances, they acquire the beet informarion ; and isolated 
irenn connexion or infiuenoe with the Eiiropean Government 
smrvants,' there is no attempt before them at that disguise which 
: to tins day efiectually bUnda many in the country to the true 
. l Utate of things. * ‘ W 

To attempt to discover the eorroption of the puhlio courts, 
and the opptomion of public officers, would be impossible in*bur 
#|Mice; and this is now so notorious, that it is sefiroe heoeseary. The 
whole may be seen laid bare in an article in this iBeniew on tbe 
** Bevelatioiis concemiog the Police and Courts,” and still ntore 
amply in the antobiog^phy of Paunehkouri Khan, to whichiwe 
.therein reined. T^ts ^mphlet, wbkh is evidently tbe work of 
a jEluropean, of, scarce less ’'experience and ability fbr his task 
tjban Mr. Shoretgives a Vivid and graphic aceount ofnatiTe <fiia- 
Itotor aWl oirc^stanees under our Indian rule, and more per- 
' »w fa»N fe’eorioae 'for die proceedings in the^n'hld East India 
iQmapany’s courts of Bengal and the North West Provinces than 
eoBl be found iunll the ** GqVemmeht regulatione; ” *• Circular 
Btor^ irf Sudder Pewan;” wW dec. > .In this hook 
'fi^'ileatod thweou^ of ceases ip the judidal, revenue, aiod a»- 

You are hitrodoc^ to the 
.> ifatlphW tqMW)a,po}i4thlWrFy«fiinds,riyeiytoUB,re- 

• sor^ whiole stoiin^tori system ; 

toei^ stnmg ^cWlWi WW to fights thwe «) no ^ 
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pearadtce of. viDtruth Or e^en OM fg’ eration;. I^Jte 
of the whole ia. ioshow ho# a ii|«ni who. cotnmenoeO oq ICs. ;4 
a moath« under tho £iog|i|b .6dyerqraeat, • inny, thro^h 
themaj^oof hia offioea hyi'-flw. otnplpjmei^ of FaunchkojmV 
tact, in anj of tlteae aorerol oepmmentai raiae hiqqielii^ ' 
to be the rider of an elephant^ and owner of a zeRundari, 
ample aabttancei^ until he, or hia immediate children, are dg^q ' 
Ottated from their digtii^ hj another, who, X^unebkou^ 
began on £5 per annum Qo^’ernbtent aalary. The revei^j^ 
tion^ of bribery, penury, forgery, oppression, exaction, and 
even torture carried on under tiie authority of thedtumediate aer* 
vanta of Gorernmont, in the adminiatration of^bat ia ^tled 
juatioe, would go to the heart again and again of every libneat 
man who reads them; but the contents of the book have been 
''fully ipvealed iq the before-mentioned article on the police and 
courts. I . • 

There is a peculiar misery in this state of thinga und<# 
English rule. Our European power and integrity cast a 
^ perfect shield ov^ the oppressora^ff the people. When once 
visiting an independent native state, we saw in the dewan, 
or prime minister, a perfect Bengali tyrant. «By oppression, 
be had accumulated great wealth in a very short time. He 
was afae second permn in the conn^ry, and except through bitp* 
there was no access to the sovereign, who was completely held 
under his infipencei Abdut a twelve month afterwurqs, we. 
enquired for the dewan from one who had been in the country, 
and learnt that soon idlter we bad left, his house was surround- 
ed by a pob., at night, set fire to in several places, and the inmates 
murdered as they rushed out. The dewan fortunately remained 
among the burning buildings till morning, and then fled from 
the pkoe, leaving only an awful warning to those who might 
suooe^ him. Suppose, on bhe other hand, a Bengali darogah, 
or native head police magistrate, over a district of one hundred 
thousand inlmbitants, who, ‘on a salary of Bs. 50 a month, 
is fiist aceomnlating a huge fortune, and consequently is en- 
gaged in more ^lillage than a gang of dacoits snpposp such 
an one to mbet W death by some cbance, Mussulman fromiiuu. 
North West Provinces, what would he the result ? The ,60- 
vernment would its honour concerned, and as the .first and 
' most fearful oconsequffiDcb, ' would send three mme dayoglhs, and 
their bands to themselyes Idee hirpies over the doonni^ 
neighbourhood of the erime ; and then,,, afe #e m Cqjilt* 

pecting that die absurd pcoe^d^ fsf judgi^l^o^qg to, 
sword evidence (when- ev^y witneto eatlhiB^ttpoh jth N' 
peal is a tuted peijurer) would be^ changed folr the poto . 



e^^iotimp ocmbstiok . 

'i>rocesis0f '.Tjt^ei 

paawgg'OC'Sii^^fl^te^i^ ,noW 

goveruiea -iilul. €|^)ia«i^;fllU; tbe (^pi|)^[fesioiui 

< ,t|tM$'"'»Mi:,i ij^ars.i^f'swh 

* oa ths; 

side o{>imies6ors thei;e ivas pWeir« bafc'ilfbey hM no 

. ; tills opinreasion b. |ta inftpcHa^V piit .1^ apx^ 

.<» tlb : t3^pet'**1!% WIio iil£f» tlio; puljicant ip the 

B,ib!e« ete’oks^ with the hatlots, as the Tilest in the coininuiiir<, 
tji^re t^ «e^!^mttiitive8 of, pud hare. nearest intercoone 
:(ntj^' ^opi> -Cljhiri<i^n GoTernmelit I These courts, which are so 
degi^ed,' that one . of the. greatest defileinents a respi^tahle. 
nati'^e can be subjected to is to hare to ehter them even as a wit- 
iCss, thefse are the seats bf justice of a Christian ^tate. 
^i^^is i^a stumbling block to Christianity . felt by the whole 
pbo^de* 

But we. next come to the remedy for ithis disease, which is, 
vre. beliete, j^in to all acquainted with its working — ^make it., 
worth the people’s while who serve the Government to be 
honest to their trast. The native have not got religious prin- 
ciples to sustain thmn ; there ia not the slightest public opinion 
gainst dishonesty and oppression. The first thing imperative, 
if Government means to wipe off the present mul stain on 
their ptidilio service in Indip, is to rtiUe the salary, find position 
natme ^cipls. ^ Until this is done, the statement of 
^npch Koigri is irresistible, The . Sirkar Bahadut. (Oom- 

^ ^pany) gives me four rupees a month, wnd the offer of a sum 
‘ .equivalent to six months’ pay, whether ofte^i occasionally, 

" ought hot to be resisted by an orderly.” Would it be other- 
wise witj^ ourselves iu such a case? While the member,.. of 
Boundfs salary wps £300 a year, the lateMrvBrooke was six^- 
ihg. £lO,pOQ in India, , and General Camao and Hr. Summers. 
liOoeived .^22,701 each, the share for two years’ salary in one 
sliise»’ in tW . Bbmety. of trade, entered npon without the sahe- 
biod of ^ Court of DirMtors.. The first thing, which nused 

ftosUfU state lower than tlut 
srmch '^e :^y«s poenpy ubw, was the due incpeaui of offieusl 
lablrieB^'. ■ ’ ' ' '' • 

%o ^bhU be .I^isye bfi^ Vgeljr imweased. 

^. »brace<.ebipe:jbaV^^^ and even trebled* andv^tfae- 

jii^e ^'Spt'is^soide to that- .of '..p-imiijor 'cirir 

dP-this.gwaidf ifnprbved.; 
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atid re8{lotMibtlit.j^. Tiiko fiye 
&om tbe^ralae ef the 
atBin^Indho# ^nij fold.wUi 

aal{U 7 f Bat in most eail^ #AlHlvd (MlliEniiia fkHb tnric^ir:^ 
m^s to fifty ft mdtetK^ ;inTe^(| wilfi, jiidioiftt, Teveaue, mii^ 
gisterUl ftnd nutWlty^ '4fiad^^ft m thoilMUl^l) 
of ft timid \ lat^ number of these bf^eerd poBi^’ 
the pow^et tofiim’iwd i^^^ ftll use that power ; nod 
Buropeatb are toift few to exercise any real personal^ eSniiV^i 
’tro-h • ■ ■' "' ' ', ' " ' 

But the <»ae ie confessed in ^hftt Mr. Sari^is<3lAr!i^0t, late 
member of the obancil of Bombay, : states, that a collector 
of Niiddya advert!^ ftr an offidM.on, a Shliry ofJeSs than 
JfSO a year. Who shomd supplyj security to ihc amoupt of 
j£3,SOO, and adds that "similar instancy had. dceiured ,in hj)^: 
own Presidency. ^ We' need 'ojdy remind our read$re pi^,. 
bably the whole income was%eht as interest OU the hcs|j^. '„ 
ing up this B^ority. In fa^t, it. would appear as i|^ the lud^. 

. of office in the Company % native smwioe was intended, hy thOsW, . 
who confer it, as it is certainly esteemed by the recipients,’ ' 
as a mere license to live by their wits upon the.j^eople, eitnef ^ ' 
the sale of justice, the enforcement of j^resents, or the exaction 
of black mail ftom the villagers within their charge, ^e 
mlnries ought therefore to be largely uicrcWsed, ftPd this heed 
cost the stale nothing, as^the people pay. far more .f<#"ii^us« 
tice and oppression now than the most liberal salaries would, 
require for justice aitd proteetiflh. Xi^et us Ipok tbia'lrih in 
face, sift it to. the bQtfom,fti(d determine to purge, at all cost, 
the present corrupt state,, of the Company’s' native service. 

In order to do so effectually, not Only ihnst the salaries he ; 
raised, but the position of the native officials.. As long as thOre^ 
is an insuperable bar of station betweeh the EarOpOaUs fthd . 
natives, tWlatter will hot have selfrmipect. enough to raise 
themselves, Ihd. the Europeftns will not have that close inters 
course with the natives necessary to inflnence them. Besides,, 
the evil is of sahh ma^ituffe, and tmivi^l' prevalemie, as to 
require the knowledge and experience of a natitre in anthpilQl^l^l^ 
to mOet it. : Hace. such ' an hae with Eutopesh colleft|guCBiiw.! 
ooUeetor of .adistriot^ and be will do n^re to ‘disentanipe' the ' 
r^istryi protect the ryo^ expose hribe^eud pmjhijr, eiril Wlth<^ .. 
al improve riih fet^ehae,' than m^y more ' ’ 

oompiish' with|niii;falim i^We ' wahtf • an amalgshB^oh ' 

stith EntCpiltii' 'ai^'Wiricftl : Wisdlwr^f 
Mid they if 'upS^igdi' 




'■" !(^'.ti|ri#*lii|i^'^i«- 

'V' '■ '■ 

i9 twd ^1i tlH« 

^ieteid i^h- 

“ il^i'f#in4eirt;ibt«(^ ^iwawft i^y df 

le iHiieim, 

hpldinr ^<aiy . pla^y officd, employment 

, , im;^ny7^ And befiiiwe it erne tbosfeiten- 

f^s 4^«t that tbe nntiTef hh6sJild‘i»e pMwbted to aR 
;'ipiu^f dli nn^nmetrt i|bd dig tfiby ^ero loiiind' worthy 

<|»B’tiMSt'?:^'Por-tbe-"b»i»t twenty 
..': '§kti^ -e^ption ohe jad|^ of Small Cause 

iCtebit lil i5**a«tte/ind the Oounoil 

' . of ^nenMon^ we know hif im natives placed as ooUeagtles with 
.ooveAianted'i^rvanisof die Company. It' will he siud, that there 
are'oct tmch'lo* be found equal to this power and ecarfidence, 

. (dad there is truth^n this to a considerable eatent. Bat there 
r arei.4m^terml8 ’enough for a. beginning to be made} and as the 
'(^t^'tohst be i^ by very^ slow degr^, the sooner 

i;-V'el|di'^^pinmi6 'is'-nsade' this' better.* 

^ 'js llthi imj^i^bTe for tbet .GtoTernnient of India to be carried 
' pnli^A eWtSen^iyy asftboritieiywi the spot Can etnpby 

: h'^^-rewdrd those -WhOto they find wwthy. : A odnsiderable 
'A .^pojftinn of the beit^^ patitonage} '|fi tl^ departments of the 
ui^^^meiaitjJ Should be It 'the draposal of the Governor/ or 
Governor in Clouaeil, at the'sevei^ Prm^ndes} and it 
he that a cert^n'ptoportuhiof this patfoa'* 

'he %Ker^(^d m'lfovour of bafivesi ;iLoertaih hror 
;i|i»^b:in:Gvpur of -Bast Indiansj 'lnd.ihe remainSer kt fofour 

1bf ithki xdiaptie^ has an' intiWUste bObnNtlidm 



'dte-oeib* 

jrfdl.. ■_?^J..lL ilJ. ^ A'" fo- JaAS tjElkA.wu* .' lA.^ 
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natives do not attempt to separate; as tiie Company think they 
oah, the English Qovernment and its religion. The one is identi*^ 
fied wfth the other in their estimate^ whether fpr good or for illj 
and in the language of tht Ed^hurgh Review^ which frequent^ 
ly and ably pleads forlihis cause: — ** Humanly speakir^, th^^' 

* (the Hindus’) liberation from tho thraldom of superstition, and 

* their reception of the doctrines of liberty and light, are in'^ * 

^ compatible with their present position of political degrada^ 

^ tion.” But it is the opening of places of honor and trust to 
the natives, and yoking them with Europeans in their public 
duties, which would most immediately affect Christianity. In 
doing so, the Government would not relax one whit of that 
most high standard of purity and integrity, which at present 
obtains in all positions of trust in the Company’s service* The 
natives would soon find out that the be^ and only security 
for themselves, and their children, to maintain this high charao** 
ter, is to be found in the spiritual strength of Christianity ; 
and they would not be more ready to seek, than the Indian 
Government would be anxious to afford to those eligible to 
advancement in their service, the improving blessings of scrip* 
tural instruction. And thus each sudder station wquld be- 
come the scene of a chaplain’s labours, among the native 
servants of the Government, and their children, and would 
soon become the centre of a self-supporting native church. 

X State of the Poob. — entering upon the con- 
dition of the mass of the people, we shall have to give a 
gloomy picture. Still, it would be admitted on all hands, coidd 
we but draw the comparison, that things are now in a better 
state, more prepared to receive improvement, and that the peo- 
ple are happier, than when under Mohammedan power* If the 
country be far more impoverished thhn it was, the little wealth 
which still remains finds freer circulation. Formerly, the trea- 
sures of the land were laid by, buried in the forts of the 
princes and the gardens of the poor. This is .not now the 
case* If the people are suffering from the cruel tyranny of 
the zemindar and the court officers, under the power aftl pro- ' 
tection of British rule, still the Uvea of the people are meir ^ 
own, and in a great measure their liberty too— when perse*^ 
outed in one city they ^n flee unto another.” Thi^ was 
not the case when the \mr of the land gave its paction to 
the oppressions of die great. 

The poor have not for^ten, and we should not forget, the" 
deUverance wrought by God for Indian in the advent of the;: 
English. For one great maar^ho is the poorer by 
seiM of the Englmf a thousand poor men are the bappii^i 

V 
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In fotraaf times, mr, wd saisge by f^dga fan, 

irsr»e<len<3Qaaleeoiii|;e. Croelblood>shed and mril wah wbioh 
foottd its way to every Tillage, laid the foandatton hf eaoh 
new, sovere^^e titie to the tttntne. «Tbe wealth and industry 
of the plains supply faooiy .-for periodic inroads of the 
more wariike hill tribes, crority, slavery, gang robbery, and 
'mu^er'were openly conductedj sO' tbait therS was no security 
, to life but penury, no protection to property which did not lie 
• buried in the grauntl This is not the state of things now, 
and ,w« certify that the interval of above two generations has 
not done.away from the native mind a grateful sense of their 
himpy deliverance. 

But because things are in many respects better than they 
were, we must not be mitisfied, but lither Im encouraged to 
make them better still, and remove every obstacle in our power 
to the prosperity of the country committed to our govern- 
ment. 

There can be no doubt upon the mind of any unprejudiced 
perion, that the wealth of the country is fast and visibly de- 
clining, and that the temporal circumstances of the poor are 
wretched in the extreme; end this decline is especially marked in 
its most fatal results upon the industry of the country, and the 
condition of the peasantry. The caste system enables us to ob- 
serve this. The house of the goldsmith, the jeweller, the mer- 
(^a.h^, the weaver j See. remsjns the same as it was fifty years ago; 
his station in society is wknbwledged by all, but extreme 
poverty has set his '&tig on him, and certain extermination of 
the castei must follow in ’time, as they cannot compete with our 
steam manufacture, find the former demand for their goods, or 
change the occupation of their faimly for another. So also 
among fhe stiU poorer cla^ The use of money is fast passing 
' away, the cowrie, ot little shell, of mere nominal value, is the 
prevailing currency in the bazar,' and barter is more and more 
their custom t while the zemindar, finds it every year in- 
creasingly difficult to turn kind into revenue for the . 6o- 
and by the pressing urgency of the collector, re- 
dhrts oontmually to new and more cruel means to draw tbs last 
penny froiti the poor. What with the destruotionr of loca l 
trade, nlanufiicture, the decay^of forma n»^ bri^sas, 

' canals, AO ued acts and ^tauks, and'^ack of .new oMSt'Or- of 
markets, narbocts, railways, steam, water, or wind*iull8-^what 
with oppressive .river tolls, a severe, sjatem of export and import 
^d above all, the abstiai^n of ^tecie in homoioliaiges 
. ^1io*tfaeaHa<cfdnt between thieaimd four aulljons o yjBa,bejmea 

va^ smhs swt to ^i^laad in private fb^to^ tpaopiusrions. 
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snd tradei^—these combinations of causes, working ior manj 
^ears, have brought one of the richest countries of the world 
mto the very extremest state of poverty, whic|i fipds a kind of 
relief in the devastations of periodic famines. ^ 

We shall now suggest a few measures for the allevmrion 
or removal of this wretchedness. -The poor might be protected 
from the trammels Of debt, which keeps the whole population to 
slavery to the mahnjans (monev-lenders) and zemindars. Ryots 
on two-penoe a day inherit the encumbrances of their fore* 
fathers, paying as far as they can the standard compound inter- 
est of one anna a rupee per month, equivalent to simple interest 
at the rate of 107 per cent per annum. A law to deliver the 
poor from any legal claim of debt, of above a very short duration, 
seems called for by the circumstances of the country. 

The Government has adopted most rigorous measures for 
putting a stop to dacoity or gang-robberies. A few years ago, 
there was, within a mile and a half of where we lived, a dacoit 
village. No secresy was attempted; every one knew them, 
and their calling. The zemindar afforded them protection as 
such, and, we feared, shared in their plunder. Our own village 
watchman could, and if we pleased, would have* given us the 
names of the whole gang) and we would have put his own 
name at the top of the list as one of their chief leaders, as we 
believe many of the village watchmen are. Scarce worse 
than the gangs of robbers, are the bands of armed fighting 
men, openly maintained by the native zemindars and European 
settlers, and often employed for the worst purposes in the op- 
pression of the poor, purely such forces should not be allowed 
to exist under an English Government. 

The zemindari system is too vast a soulrce of misery to the 
poor to admit of its being omitted. The sub^letting, which has 
caused more middle-men than existed in Ireland, increases 
greatly the exactions of the heavy land revenue ; and the legal 
power in the hands of the zemindars, to seize the persons and 
property of ryots for their own rent, is above oil, perhaps, the 
most prolific dburce of misery to the poor. It matters not what 
may be the cause Of fault, real or supposed, in a ryot, wheiber ^ 
great or Imall, against state, priest, people, or zemindar, the prO- 
.cess is usually the same. It commences with a formal suxpmons, 
sealed and signed by the zemindar, delivered by the bead man 
of the village, supported by^ the zemindaris peons, with bmss 
badges of office, ^and armed with sword and spear. The smn^ 
mens chames the man for default of rent, and seiz^ his peiv 
BOit and aU the property in hb possession. This lattobiiN^ 
iehief infliction, as he has not a qhance of jmeing any of , it agatot 
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•od the ntocees oftma ends here. But if the case requirea 
an .example to be made, he is bxought to the mjberi, or zemiin- 
dtu’shoose, an^, as was once described to us'bj a native,^* beat, 

* pa| in the j^owns, tried in a day or two, beat again, and dis- 

* muBed.'” Their muelty seldom, we believe, proceeds to worse, 
though there was an instance within Our knowledge, of a man 
who. had bedn kept so long in an under-ground cell, that he 
was thought to to dead, and when recovered by a somewhat 
rimilar; device as freed "Cceur de lion,” hie appearance was 
most frightf^ to those who witnessed it. 

The only remedy for all the evilf of the zemindari system 
is for .Government to acknowledge the position and fulfil the 
duties which are due from it, as the real and only landlords 
of the soil. The zemindars are but middle-men, scarcely more 
dian agents between the Government and the ryots, and in 
retaining such a olass*by the permanent settlement, a decided 
advantage seems gained above' the ryotwar system in Madras 
and the North TV est, but duties should not be expected from 
them which their stake in, and constantly changing bolding 
of, the land cannot be expected to call forth ; nor should the 
ryots lose the protection and help of the state. The Government 
must therefore become responsible for permanent outlays for 
roads, building, bridges, tanks, irrigation, drainage, and relax 
its claims in time of famine. We have in one instance, and only 
one, witnessed the favourable working of this system. We 
were recommended to visit a townland nearly opposite Cutwa, 
on the Ganges, as exhibiting a model zemindari, and we wore 
not disappointed ; the estate was laige an^ land of best quality, 
the ghats, which were numerous, were in perfect repair; the 
roads (fos^ there were such) were wide, and as good as turf 
roads coqld be ; the streets open and regular ; bouses large and 
substantial ; the wells protected by wmls and supplied with 
wheels in good rroair ; and somewhat of Christian comfort seem- 
ed sll around. The people were Ranting and maunfacturing 
indigo, and brewing silk-worms. The zemindar, a fine-looking 
ho»ey-<headed brahman, conducted us through it sill to his o wn 
- biisise, yrhtoh we *were surprised to find smw, though neat ; in 
fact, we bad seen several others in the place, evidentljabuUt in 
imitatiflu of it, an^ nearly, if not quite as good. We express- 
^ oufauipfuise at this, and remarked that thoroh he told us his 
soil was rich, we. feann# ho waspoor khnsalf. The old msn said. 
No, I am not pQWf. t sm.vwy ritdi,; these ars sB my riches; 
c *,wMdi |iy ofail^en eiyoyi” .Sevorsi of the people aroupd pms- 
f^^ri^n^lyes, and three timM tousled the dust with their 
Iw^uutdSi and. Sot the dret time ia .India» we beheld this 
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RCt of gross superstition and idolatry without loathing aud in^ 
dignation. He cheerfully allowed us to speak to the people^; 
and distribute some* portions of Scripture and grateniUy 
accepted himself a lar^ BengaU Bible, which he manifestly 
treated with respect. « But one thing afterwards struck us^ with 
surprise — we do not remember having seen a single temple in the 
village. Here was a picture of temporal comfort, the like of 
which we have never seen before, or since, in India. But might 
we not hope to see many under the liberal and efficient direct 
administration of a powerful Christian Government? 

We shall here be met ^ the objection, that the relief of the 
ryots, like all our other propositions, involves sacrifices and out- 
lays which the revenue of the state cannot afford. We would 
only propose such outlays as are necessary, or yield an ulti- 
mate but certain return, and the expenses for such are as 
imperative as the million we may, any &y, be called to expend 
on war, in consequence of our opium skippers on the coasts 
of China. But why should the Government of India be 
ever hampered in its income, and unable for lack of funds to 
advance the happiness of the people ? Here is English legis- 
lative wisdom, endowed with supreme power,* in the richest 
country in the world : over a hundred and fifty millions of 
subjects, within a sea-girt peninsula, whose inhabitants com- 
prise the remarkable qualities of being the most peaceful, in- 
genious, and persevering. There is nothing in art or industry 
in which the Hindu will not excel; it matters not what it 
be— Birmingham plate, London upholstery, or French dishes. 
Give the Hindu the specimen and name the price, and he will 
return such an imitation, as you shall not know from the ori- 
ginal, and if of band labour, from one-third to one-fourth 
of the European price. A market for its produce is the . 
want of India. They are also most ready and sagacious 
in adopting into their trades, what they see in ours, to their 
advantage. Thus we knew a Dacca merchapt send the in- 
comparable cotton of that district to be spun by Fifie and 
Co., of Liverpool, that he m^ht receive it again, to be woven by 
children’s deiicatO fingers into muslins of the most exquhute 
texture. If Government would but spend, in directUg, 
protecting, and increasing the resources of the^ ^untry, 
one twentieth part of the funds and organization which 
it now employs in exhausting them, India might yet speedily 
recover itself. The country is no longer subject to the peric^ 
dical devastation of the foreign foe, or the still mofe wasteiyU 
scourge of civil war and petty insurrection* The 
suls is free from even the feartof wfir, save on some distm^t 
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frontiers^ ready to co-operate in all ineasm^eB for Government, 
finance^ trade. There are no taxea, a national debt equal only 
to a little more tlmn two years’ revenue, and the state fs the 
landlord! of the whole soil ; surely this is no country, which 
should claim sympathy on the score of poverty, especially when 
the nj^p^l for outlay is made for the permanent good and 
enrichment of the people. 

In thus pleading for tempoml provisions to relieve the wants 
of our fellow-creatures, we are but pressing that which it has 
ever been the characteristic of Christianity to confer upon a 
heathen Und. But we cannot lose sight of the fact, that it is 
only by Cliristian knowledge, in union with those measures, that 
the state will be able to advance the true prosperity of the people, 
and propagate that godliness which * has the promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.’ 

XII. Eetrospect “siNCifi LAST CHARTER. — The present 
is a fitting occasion for looking back upon the results of 
the last charter, and the proceedings, as affects our present 
subject, during the last twenty years. 

Perhaps the most important religious result of the last 
charter was the* appointment of tiie two new bishoprics of 
Madras and Bombay, and the end of this boon has been most 
effectually answered. The cause of the increase of the epis- 
copate in India is thus described: — Whereas the present diocese 

* of the bishopric of Calcutta is of too great an extent for the 
^ incumbent thereof to perform efficiently all the duties of the 
^ office, without endangering his health and life, and it is there- 
^ fore expedient to diminish the labours of the bishop of the 
' said diocese.” This cause for the additional bishop was not 
assigned without good grounds, four bishops of (]!aloutta hav- 
ing been ) cut off in the discharge of their duties during the 
preceding fifteen years. Since the partition of the diocese, the 
present "msbop has outlived the duration of his four predeces- 
sors, and may, through God’s mercy, be yet long spaied ; and 
of the five other bishops, since the charier appointed to Madras 
and, Bombay, but one, the revered Missionary Corrie, has 
dt6|p« This is to be observed in our retrospect, and acknow- 
ledged with thankfulness, 

A clause in the last Act referred to the slavery then prevail- 
ing in the Madras Presidency and elsewhere throughout India : 

XjXXXYIII. And ^be it further enacted; that the said 

* Govmot-General in Oouncil shall, and he is hereby required 

^ forthwitb^ to take into oonsideratioil the means of mitigating 
V slavery, and of ameliorating the condition of 

and of earinguisfabg slavery throughout the said tetri- 
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* tories» 60 8 oon as such extinction shall be prudent and safe^*’ 
There is a degree of hesitation about this clause^ which we 
should now be glad to see awaj« Slavery is a hateful crime^ 
which even in a heathen landj 'does not deWve a momentV 
tolerance from a British-Christian Legislatutie. And the Act was 
carried out in this spirit. There Avas found to be no need for 
mitigating the state of slavery^ or ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves. Slavery was at once extinguished. The Madras Oor 
vernment emancipated many thousands in South India from here* 
ditary serfdom. Let this be told ; it is infinitely more to the honor 
of the East India Compai^ and the British Legislature, than if, 
retaining our fellow-creatures in bondage, we had enriched the 
revenue of India, and driven from the home market the pro- 
duce of America with the slave-grown cotton of India. And 
let it also be told to the glory of God, and credit of the native 
landholders, that the emancipation of these slaves, like every 
other act of humanity and religion we have attempted, was 
effected almost by a stroke of the pen, without delay, opposi- 
tion,* or difficulty. This should surely certify to us for what 
end we have been sent to India, and encourage us to advance. 
But men are slow to learn Qod’s lessons. • 

Other matters have been gained, which were not express sti- 
pulations of the charter, but have arisen out of the aiscussion 
either at the time or subsequently. ' Among the first of these 
was the relief of Christians from forced acts of homage and 
reverence to heathen gods, paid by them in their civil and 
military capacities pn public duty. With this happy achieve- 
ment, the name of Sir Peregrine Maitland, late commander- 
in-chief at Madras, will ever be honorably associated in India. 

The measure of progress made in separating the English 
Government from the heathen idolatry, deserves to be acknow- 
ledged, as we have already done^^ though sufficient of evil 
still remains to call for the severe attention and determined 
legUlatipp of Parliament* 

A most important Government measure was accomplished 
by Lord Hardinge, in stopping all public works on the, Lord’s 
day, which measnre has been fully successful. It has ^wit- 
nessed to the glory, of God before the heathen by the sacrifice, 
on the part of Government, of the service of one day out of 
seven to the obedience of God’s law. It has also Ida to the 
more general observance of Sunday> and an enereased attention 
to the devotional service of that day, now conducted in most 
stations by a pious layman, in the i^hsence of a neighboring 
chaplain or missionary. And it jwidently prgQ|g|||^ 
way for the natives to appreciate, themsrives aaopl^^t 
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Christian tiempoml bleseingj second only to the relief of the 
female sex, a scriptural sabbath day. Several shops and offices 
of heathen are mw habitually shut up on the Lord’s da/. 

We greatly rejoice in the relief from the sentence of out- 
lawry^ which has hitherto hung over the proselytes to Christia- 
nity, and the threat of which probably more effectually cb6ck*«> 
ed any general movement in favour of Christianity than the 
fiercest persecution would have done. 

We have to acknowledge thankfully the measure of progress 
made in public instroction, such as it is ; and especially look 
with interest upon some of the principles avowed by those in 
authority during the last twenty years upon this subject. The 
justly celebrated minute of Lord Hardinge, which has been re- 
peatedly noticed in our pages, although it h^ become a dead 
letter, in the meantime, through the influence of Sir T. H. 
Maddock and the Council of Education, has had its uses. It 
is not dead, though it sleepeth. There it stands in black and 
white before the public, and, coming like Lord Tweedjiale’s 
minute on the Bible question, and Sir H. Pottinger’s recent 
recommendation, from high and independent authorities, will 
be duly estimated in the debates of Parliament. We trust 
the proceedings and correspondence, which have arisen out 
of these three communications on education, from Lord Tweed- 
dale, Lord Hardinge, and Sir Henry Pottinger, will be called 
for by the House, Also, aann close connexion with this 
i^me subject of native educati^, the correspondence which 
may exist between the Government and the trustees of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It seems to us most strange, that oixr 
Venerable Diocesan should have been so long denied the 
charter necessary for the protection and conduct of his insti- 
tution, (which we suspect would have been long since conceded, 
if found necessary, for a gigantic distillery in Calcutta). The 
funds contributed by the public to this object, amounting to 
n^sarly £90,000, make it a subject of public interest and parlia- 
mentary inquiry, independent of its spiritual character and 
objects., 

T^ere is but one more subject to which wfe would advert in 
our retrospect of the last twenty years, not having elsewhere 
alluded to it. In the year 1847, a despatch of the Court of 
Diroctoxl^ was received by the Council of India, purporting^ 
as was generaUy reported, to contein the court’s views of 
Christian missions in the country, and forbidding the ser^ 
yants of the Company to connect themselves, directly 
missions^refasing to recognise any dis- 
tindtion between acts in their public and private capaci^^ 
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We uriUiugly bdieve this to be an iiiCM>rrect report the; 
Direetors’ despatch. But press for inform^itioii as to the 
true o|iinion and wishes' expressed hy the Court as respeete 
Christian missions^ in direct oonueotion with whioh^ whether 
as managers of tbenamin committees, or agents for them in 
esmmining sohoolSi distributing scriptures, and helping traniiH 
latbns, or supporters of th^m, to an amount colleeted in 
the country of above £30,^08 a year, the servants of the 
Ci^pany take a most conspicikous part. That there is eome 
ground of anxiety on the part of the friends of missions an 
to the contents of the despatch is manifest by the fi^t, that^ 
on its arrival, which happened just before the anniverBarV of 
the Church Missionary Society, not a single covenanted lay-^ 
man could be got to appear in support of tliat %ruly popular 
Society, lest, as was said at the erowded meeting, such a disr 
play might provoke the execution of the»despatek 

We do the moreoomplain, because we believe the existence 
of such an instrument held in terrorems as at present^ to 
be indnitely more injurious tp the cause Christianity than 
if it were attempted to be enforced. The heathen and oppo-« 
nmits of Christianity can, ,and do now, okim 4hie despatch to 
be more in their behalf than it will probably be found ; while 
sincere, but weak, men find it a snare and stumbling block to 
their eonscknces in deciding upon their duty to Csssar and 
to God ; whereas, were the despatch such as it is reported to 
be, or any thing to that effect, the only result of its publication 
would be, first, tbc j^re unmistakeable and conspicuous Comk^ 
forward ^ the mdiiy and distinguished direct supporters 
Christ’s missions in < the country; secondly, the additional 
support of many conscientious men, at length reminded, fay 
such an injunction, of th^f last command imposed on them 
a higher Master, to wbodi prior covenant they morally pledged 
themselves afresh, when presenting tkeir baptismal certificates 
at the India Houses And are we wrong in^ believing that 
many more would insist upoil having thrir names added to the 
supporters of missions, for very shame, lest they should be 
judged by the heathen as having disposed of their souls, ^^itb 
their bodies, for the salary and allowances of the Company ? 
We sincCrriy persuade ourselves that the despatch is not^as 
reported, but srill the reiterated and uncontradicted imputar 
tion demands from us this conditional, but most emimatio, 
eondemnatiom In this, as in most other eases^ we believe the 
Company would gain far more by the due fmbUcatson of tbek ; 
prisceedifigB^ thmi 1^ the present attempt at secresy ^^^.■.Ul^^ " 
«€oiircb0etoK»^Tfae present 4 an important 
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On the 30tb of Jiprili 1854^ the charter of the East 
India Company will terminate* In the mean time^ the a& 
fairs of this vast empire will be b^ou^t before the Legisla- 
tive Council of Christian England. Decisions will be arriv- 
ed atj affecting the temporal and eternal interests of 150^000,000 
of our fellow-subjects, probably for a period of about one 
generation in that land. May .yre not hope, that we shall 
at least now have none of the apathy with which the sub- 
ject of Indian affairs is usually received in the House, and 
that the religious aspect of the question will be mastered by 
some of the members, and perseveringly advocated. 

^ We have long look^ forward to what the cause of Chris- 
tianity might gain in the new charter with sanguine anticipa- 
tions, and we have now enumerated them. We trust the 
Missionary Societie^s^'aiid individual members, will make the 
most, of the short tim'^^which remains, in advocating such of the 
matters which we have proposed as may meet with the cordial 
co-operation of each. We cannot expect them to be all of one 
mind. Let each press his own special views upon the atten- 
tion of every member of the Legislature, and we may yet hope 
to get much forHhe furtherance of Christianity in India. We 
want a check to be applied to the spread of drunkenness. We 
want to see abolished the inhuman rites of India, by one of 
which it is probable that a thousand souls a day are even now 
^hurried into eternity — to see removed all connection between 
our Christian Government and the heathen temples. We 
want to see strengthened and made more efficient the ecclesi- 
astical service and the local church, and csp^ially that the chap- 
lains may do something for the people frcNu whom they receive 
their salary. We want to see our Government take the place 
which becomes it in the vast missionary field, furthering, by 
direct and indirect means, the happiness and salvation of the 
people. We look forward with special interest for a grand 
move in the right direction upon the subject of native educa^ 
tioD. We want to see corrected the crying evils of the salt 
and opium monopolies — to see improved the moral character 
of 4fae. native public servants, and the temporal welfare of the 
whole people. And, encourage by the success on every pre- 
vious occasion of the renewal of the charter, we fully trust to 
^see many of the above objects, and other matters besides, 
which have escaped our notice, attained. It seems impossible 
that matters can be fully discussed, in time for a definite renewal 
of, the charter, bc&re the expiry of the present one* We there- 
that the present charter will be extended for two 
years, so as to afford full timp for the fullest enquiry, and that 
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in 1856 we shall enter upon a new and greatly improved con^ 
stitution. 

Bufeven should we faiLof seeing our\^i8hes fulfilled in 
the terms of the next charter^ nor obtain an opportunity 
of pressing them at some future time, we may still go on as here^ 
tofore to urge our views on the Court of Directors. One Charles 
Grant, in that body, might get most of them before another 
twenty years are passed ; and we have every year more and 
more chance of success in the Court. The time was when the 
pressing of these Christian measures upon the Government would 
have aroused feelings of fear, if not of hostility. *We most 
thankfully acknowledge a better spirit in receiving such ques- 
tions now.. Still, whether from lingering prejudice, or want 
of experience in the actual present state of the native mind, 
it is undoubtedly a fact, that the fehlihg In favour of these 
religious measures is much more strongly entertained by the 
authorities in India than in England; and the friends of 
Missions must still display the uncompromising and persever- 
ing purpose, in which spirit every step ^hitherto, in the 
cause of Christianity and humanity, has had to be won for 
India. And above all, our work must be a •work of prayer* 
It is not our cause at all — it is the Lord’s cause. Let us in all 
our views and efforts in this cause^ seek His grace, depend on 
Ilis promise, in obeying His command. The times are in His 
hands ; and while we know that kings may be the nur^ng fa* 
thers, and queens the nursing mothers, of the Gospel church, 
we know also that„ the spread of Christianity in India is not 
by might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of the Lord of 
Hosts? 
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Abt. W,— ‘Indian Newtpapers and lBhu Bookt, 185SI. 

' ^ Tab Tear opened peacefully. In Europe, the audadoue 
vigour of Louis Kapdeoo, who estiosuidied in a night all the 
turbulent l&’eadom of France, seemeu for the moment to have 
secured the continent against the chances of a general oob* 
break, which, in 1851, was deemed so imminent. Xhe great 
War of Opinion, which Canning predicted, and which" many 
beliere to present the only possible solution of the political com- 
plications of the continent, appeared to be postponed for the 

{ resent, and “ as France was satisfied, Europe was tranquil.” 
n India, the extreme frontier of the North West. alone fuiv 
nidied employment for our soldiers, and anxiety for our states- 
men. The restlesi Mdbammedan population, who dwell on the 
southern slopes of the«great Suleiman range, and on the broad 
fdain which sweeps fimn the mountains to the Indus, have 
always found in their courage, poverty, and system of clan 
organization, tfa^means of a tumultuous independence. Their 
principal idea of freedom, too, like that of all other moun- 
taineers, consisted in the unrestricted liberty of robbing their 
neighbours, and they chafed at the neighbourhood of the great 
Empire, whose organn^ policy could not brook such excesses, 
as appeared to<!be scarcely worthy of the notice of Bunjit Singh, 
or the Buler of Cabnl. It had, however, been earily perceived 
.that these tribes, even if united under one head, and roused into 
wtinudasm by the idea of a religious war, would be utterly 
incapable of contending with the great army which lay coiled 
up in the Punjab, with everv fortified town and military posi- 
tion in its grasp, holding the navigation of every river, aid 
able to bring m reserves equtd to the entire population of the 
mocmtuns. frontier disturbances, therefore, though ex- 

pe^ve and annoying, can scarcely be said to have interfered 
with the general condition of peace. 

There was a little cloud tooming in the,/^{^^ee, which seemed 
to observant eyes to portend future campwiii& i but at present it 
spupared as if the cnsis had passed away, and the dyaastjr of 
.^mpra wsstobe atliberty to pound infantsto death in chemists’ 
mortars for another Iteration., True, Commodore Lambert witii 
his squadron was s^ in the Bangoon watem, and the Governor 
of Bimgbon was still unpnnished,%ut the Court of Ava appear- 
ed to have raddeidy awakened to the inuniuenoe of the danger^ 

, midhad retutned. pn (umww to the demands of the Governor- 
Geijte«a,L-ag nearly resemWng conciliation as . was possible for 
‘the ii^udest Cottr^ in Atia., In Soutbom Indhif the Mtplah 
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who had so frequently disquieted the province of 
Malabar^ seemed at last fo have been tamed into "submissioiii 
and tlfe dangerous Arab meroenaries of the peocan were oc- 
cupied as usual in collecting their debts^f seizing jaghirs^ and 
oppressing other meroenaries less powerful or less united than 
fhemseLves* There was peacefulness everywhere, and financiers 
b^an to dream of that Indian surplus, which is to efiect so 
much when it arrives, and philanthropists hoped somewhat 
vaguely that something would be done” to develop the re-^ 
fiouroes of India,” two stock phrases, in which no one, save 
griffins and Young Bengal, entertain more than a passive faith. 

The horizon was soon overcast, and the principle of our 
Empire, which even Sir Robert Peel allowed to be irresistible, 
and which gave us Calcutta only as a point d!nppui to the 
Conquest of Bengal, and Bengal only as a stepping stone to 
that of India, again came into operation. The profound 
tranquillity,” which English newspapers predicated of Iudi% 
was merely a breathing moment. 

“ So ere the tempest on Malacca’s coast. 

Sweet Quiet, gently touching her soft lute. 

Sings to the whispering waves the prelude*to dispute.” 

We have given a history o£ the Burm^ war so recently, that 
we shall allow ourselves only the rahi4'>if^etoh indispensable to 
the ccnnpleteness of these Annala Its Origin was, unlike most 
of our Indian wars, a mercantile dispute. Two ship captains 
were grievously oppressed^ by the Governor of Bangoon, 
the only port in Bormah which boasts of any thing like ex* 
ternal trade ; and both, instead of quietly submitting to the 
indignities ofiered to them, laid the case before the Indian 
Government. The head of that Government, though dread- 
ing above all things a BurmeBe war, was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the fact, that half our power in A»a depends 
upon our prestige. The insolence of the subordinate officials in 
Burmah now reached a point, which rendered it indispensa- 
ble either to abandi^.j|}l trade with a nation of Wbarians, or to 
compel them to the ordinary rules of commepial inter- 

course, and the spedal treaties formeriy ratified by their ownjGo^ 
vemment. Towards the end of November 1851 Commo^re 
Lambert, the second in oomnuind in the Eastern seas, armed in 
(ffiaiged to. require from the King of Ava redress for 
tite Injttriea sustained by British subjects, the removal of tiie 
(ffileial who had demonstrated his hostility to a fiiehd^ powelir, 
and the adnustion pf a Consul at Bangoon to. prevent the reefOh, 
renceof siuffi untorrard somdents. The appearaaeeuof^lp^itot 
alarmed the Governor and his 8nite> He had beep aconstomed^ib 
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speak with contempt of that little man in Calcutta/’ and to de* 
Clare that although in thelast war^ the Burmese were unprepared, 
and had consequently been beaten, they wei^ nowagAin remy for 
the conflict, and it was “ time to recover Arracan and Astana” 
The arrival of the squadron changed all this. Well aware th^ 
if the Court were once acquainted with the &cts of the case, 
his life would not be worth an hour’s purchase, and knowing that 
he could not rely upon the Peguers even for neutrality, he was 
thrown into the most abject terror by the arrival of the squar 
dron ; and bad the original demands of the Governor-General 
been persisted in, it is probable that, he would have at once 
paid over the money required, and thus terminated the afiair 
without any necessity of a reference to the Court Commo- 
dore Lambert did not, however, afibrd him the opportunity. 
On his arrival, the British merchants, resident in Bangoon, of- 
fered to him representations of such a character, that he resolv- 
ed at once to take more decisive steps. The letter to the King 
of Ava was despatched at once, instead of being held in reserve ; 
and this brings us to the beginning of the year. The reply 
received from Ava to this communication was, as we have 
said, as concili^ory as could well be expected, but though 
courteously expressed, was deemed unsatisfactory by the Indian 
Government. The total ^enoe of the Court upon the ques- 
tion of the Consulate, and the prpmise to send a Plenipotenti- 
ary to Bangoon, invested with full powers to examine and set- 
tle the disputes of the merchants, were interpreted as devices 
to gain time. It appears to have been suspected, too, that the 
rejfly was the work of the faction which then ruled in Ava, 
and that ib moderate tone arose simply from the fact, that the 
King was utterly unaware of its ccXIitents. The notoriously 
haughty character of the Burmese Court, rendered it peculiarly 
improbable, that the King should at once assent to demands 
Urged by a foreign power, and remove a functionary appointed 
by himself; sti^, however, the Government, true to its concilia- 
tory policy, resolved to await the arrival of the Plenipotenti- 
ary* The ^rson selected for this oiBce waa the Governor of 
ProDi^, or Viceroy of Pegu, aud he arrived at Bangoon on the 
4th JanuaxT, inih all the parade which, in the eyes of his own 
people, boufd a^d dignity to his .mission; but it was regarded as 
an ominous dircamstance, that he did^ not even attempt to db- 
^ce the delinquent Governor. The omen was soon fulfilled. 
P^oltn the moment of his arrival, every variety of insult, which 
^ the formal etiquette of an Oriental Court could suggest, was 
hea|taj^ipon *the British Bepresentative. Thq^ Viceroy ignored 
m for days, laughed derisively at his officers, and 
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fiaally refused to receive a deputation from the Commodore. It 
would appear probable that be did not really intend to decline 
the interview^ but simply to impress his ]^eopl^ with a strong 
idea of bis grandeur and dignity. By keeping his British suitors 
waiting at the gate. eimer case, the insult was the same, 
and Commodore Lambert felt bimself justified in suspending 
all farther communication with the Viceroy, until he had receiv- 
ed fresh instructions. Moreover, as an immediate warning to 
the Viceroy of the danger of the course he was pursuing, and 
in reprisal for^the insult offered to the British flag, he carried 
away an unpainted tsah hulk, belonging to the King of Ava. 
What mysterious virtues resided in this vessel, it is impossible 
to understand ; but perliaps it wjas the immediate property of 
the' King, and as siich, sacred in the eyes of his servants. The 
Viceroy had previously warned the Commodore, that if this ship 
were touched, he would open fire ; and kept his word. The 
fire was of course returned, and the squadron sailed out of the 
mouth of the river, after destroying the stockades on both 
banks. The ports of Rangoon, Basseiii, and Martaban, 
were then declared, under instructions from the Governor- 
General, in a state of blockade, and Commodore Lambert de- 
parted for Calcutta. 

The Indian Government, tardy tq-, a proverb in many 
respects, is sufficiently prompt to meet all .military emer- 
gencies ; and no sooner was the real state of affairs known - 
m Calcutta, than active preparations were set on foot for 
the impending conflict It had arrived at no opportune mo* 
ment. The Coinmander-in-Chief, upon whom the conduct 
of operations would naturally have devolved, was a thousand 
miles away, — at Simlah, and seemed likely to ren^sln there for 
the remainder of his commapd.. The Governor-General, who 
had been actively occupied iii changing the Punjab from a 
conquered kingdom into a British province, was leisurely 
marching down from the North West ; and Bengal itself was 
almost without available troops. Moreover, It appeared ex- 
ceedingly probable^: that the Burmese, having once de^rmined 
to begin the struggle, would prosecute it with vigour and^de- 
termination. The Tenasserim provinces were opefi to invasion 
at any moment from Martaban, and Arracan might be menaced 
frofit the Aeng Pass. Lastly, there existed in the minds of all 
Indian officials an indefinable terror of a Burmese war. The 
length to which the last campaign in that country had 
protracted, and the small advantages finally obtained, had d|e^ ^ 
gusted politician!. The financier dreaded a 
might cost another fifteen millious sterling, and at once oStrlpy 
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aH hopes of A snrploftf while ereittiiee^i^eeaMitelf deshml e 
war in aOoantiTi which he hod heai!d Weeii^ec^oiMai'ewampr 
AU f^se diiroallaes, boweret, yielded hit the energy^ of tfcu 
Sopreioe Comiinly which, fot the fliat theieisitS'hjatoi^,;^^ 
that it Was net unequal even to executiee. dwtieat The aWeee 
of the CooEtiitandeivia'Chief was not so great an evil as it woald 
haTe been bad he been a less aged or more oap^Ede iaan ; as it 
was; with a military member of Coonml, and a luge staff in 
Calcutta, his absence was scarcely felt, except in an oeeasioiHd 
delay in filling np appointments. The Govemoi^GeAeral hur- 
ried down to Calcutta, where he arrived oa> the 2^h January^ 
mad at ;once took the entire conduct of the war 'into his own 
banda Fortunately, he had already been compelled to manage 
all the details of one cairipaign ; and his confidence in bis own 
resources, occasionally perhaps amounting even to rashness, 
and his persevering energy, soon made tbemselves felt -in every 
department. Meanwhile, troops were instantly ooucentrated 
towards Calcutta. Maulmain was reinforced, a wing Of H. M.’s 
18di B. I. having been warned for service, and ^patched 
across the bay with almost unprecedented speed. Arraoan was 
placed in a state of defence, and Commodore Iiambert was 
once more entrusted with a despatch for the Court of Ava, with 
an offer of accommodation. In this, the second attempt to 
avert the necesmty of actual hostilities, the Governor-General 
scarcely increased his original demand. Ho demanded, it is 
true, an apology for the insults offered to Commodore Lambert, 
bat the general tone ofliis communication was moderate to the 
verge of concession. In passing up the river, the Commodore 
woe fired upon, but the letter was at length delivered, and its 
excessive mildness appears to have convinced the Viceroy, diat 
the British Gdvernnient was not in earnest His answer was 
merely «n objection, on personal grounds, to Commodore Lam- 
bert, most ofi^sivCly worded ;,anYl preparations went on ashore 
without cessation. The Viceroy, who appears, though an arro- 
gant and dull man, to have been possessed of considerable acti- 
Vilfy uM energy, exerted hithlelf to place Bangoon in a position 
of4^«h<^^> ' 

- the Viceroy’s reply had of course couvinc^ the 

^gdipfel^vernmepti of the hollowness pf all the Burmese pro- 
ifttC^sTof amity ; but the GbveruoiipQeneral was stiU rdiiliumt 
fe ^(ibandon his pdlioy, and still refrained from the final measure. 
He "would not meditate the conquest, which all now knew to'be 
iniSirataUe, but determined tcrstrtkea' sudden blew; whi^ should 
. dema yyt ra&Ai^to 'flie Court of ’ Ava, that a nmver, which t^y 
were without the means to^ fesist, was in Ernest in exacting 
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reparation. A combined expedition was to be set in motioR 
from Caibntta and Madras^ supported and conveyed by a fleet 
of waf steamers from Bombay ; Martaban and Bangoon were 
to be seized^ and then it was hoped^ that in sight of such a forces 
the arrogant @ourt would submit^ as it had before done^ to 
necessity^ and pay a sum sufficient to liquidate the expenses of 
the war. Two legiments of Europeans and one native regi* 
ment were orderM from Bengal and one European and three 
native regiments from Madras^ a force whioh was afterwards 
largely increased. The expedition from Bengal left Calcutta 
on the 29th Marchy ^but that from Madras was delayed by a 
circumstance which reflected little credit upon the authorities 
at that presidency^ and which suggests the necessity of an im- 
portant reform imthe constitution of India. 

The Governor of Madras was Sir Henry Pottinger, an old 
officer^ who had gained high reputation in the China war, 
but who certainly has not added to it by his conduct of 
the Government of Madras. The Indian Government had 
not, he thought, treated him on this occasion ^as it became 
a statesman of Lord Dalhousie’s rank and character to 
treat an officer of his experience and renown. He was pet- 
tish accordingly. Moreover, another cause contributed strong- 
ly to foster the ill-feeling between the Governments. Al- 
though by the Charter Act of 1832, the British Empire in India 
was placed under one head, and all separate powers or legislation 
denied to the smaller presidencies, the innovation has in no de- 
gree had the effect of amalgamating them. The three presi- 
dencies remain as much apart as separate monarchies. The 
Europeans of each, whether official or otherwise, are acquaint- 
ed only with each other, marry among themselves, and are gene- 
rally in a state of profound ignorance as to how the other sec- 
tions live, and with what they are occupied. Moreover, although 
the Legislature^ of one is the Legislature of all, the systems 
of Executive Government are widely different and a strong 
degree of jealousy has sprung up to divide theim still further. 
This feeling is exasperated iu the minds of the officials by the 
pecuniary dependence in which they are kept hpon the Go^m- 
jRent of India, and in Madras particularly, seems likely hmreaf^ 
ter to interfere tosome extent with the general welfare of the Em* 
pire. Sir H. Pottinger, su^orted by the existence of tEs seuti^ 
ment among his subordinates, and mrsonally irritated by . the pre- 
sumed absence of the respect which he considered due to himself, 
gave expre^ion to both feelings by refusing to move one step« 
without distinct orders from Calcutta. His contingem^wtl^p 
diness at Madras,^ but he declared^that, as he had Rot 1>een coR‘- 
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suited^ he wo^ld not tahe upoq himself the resj^nsibiUty ofengeg* 
hg transperte; and tht^s its departure was delayed foil several 
days^ Tte dispute^ though exceedingly iuconvenientf and destruo 
tiva to Sir Henry Pottiager’s dearly purchased reputation^ would 
not have been of any great importance^ but^or the dangers which 
it suggests for the future. Suppose Sir H. Pottinger^ going one 
step farther in disobediencei had, instead of ^j^ving to obey, 
refused obedience altogether. This has occuWed .once in the 
early history of India, when Lord Wellesley ordered the 
Madras presidency to declare war on Tippu, and was met by 
a distinct refusal. Would Lord Dalhousie, in such a case, have 
been copiipelled to follow his predecessor's example, and visit 
Madras in person, or would the commission of Captain^General, 
which he is believed to hold, have been suffioiopt to enable him 
to depose the Governor? A crisis might occur, in which a step 
of this description would be indispensable to the safety of the 
Empire, and some such power should be reserved to the Sa« 
preme Head of the Administration. 

Another opourrence, however, almost as inconvenient, had 
nearly delayed the movements of the contingent from Bengal. 
The earlier founders of the Empire, alarmed as they were at 
the magnitude of their own acquisitions, and unable to foresee 
that in their conquests lay the germ of an empire larger than 
that of Borne, liad never contemplated the necessity of con* 
veying native troops by sea, and perhaps scarcely noticed that 
the terms of the sepoy oath only bound them to march whither- 
soever they might be directed, thus by implication exempting 
them from the obligation to proceed by water. Five general 
service corps had, however, been raised, and the difficulty 
attracted for a time but little attention, and it was even 
believed that the prejudice had disappeared. The supersti- 
tion, which forbade a Hindu ever to cross the Indus, was 
at least equally strong. Yet it had been overcome, and 
there are few more, striking scenes, even in the history of 
Briiyish India, than that when, in the first Afighan war, our 
^poys arrived on the bank of the Indus, The officers dreaded, 
iestf panie should seize thsir men, and a refusal should begivon^ 
which would amount to mutiny. All was prepared for the 
coatingeney, but the sepoys never hesitated, ruiming forward 
with a ^out of 'Bfimpani ka ikhbal,’ tAe destiny of tAe Cm* 
jponjf* a phrase^ by the way, implicitly believed in by ^almost all 
isatiyi^S, and wblcb has no ali^t effect on the maintenance of 
^ British prestige in India. A similar feelings would, it was 
^rmled the Government to count upon its sepoys 
m m expedition across ^the sea. The volunteering of the 
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38th Raiment N. L, however, 'ijpoti which the experiment 
was firsf tried, was mismanaged in some manner, wtxich hae 
never yet been explained ; and even the Mussalmans declined 
to go. The Government refrained from putting in force any 
measure of compulsion, and the regiment was ordered to pro^ 
ceed to Dacca, where it was speedily disorganized by disease. 

This, however, is a digression. Unaffected by the example 
of Sir H. Pottinger's tardiness, the Bombay Government, 
aided by the able Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy, 
Commodore Lushington, exerted themselves with such energy, 
that within thirty hours after the receipt of the order, the 
stelm fleet was on its voyage, and despite aJI difficulties, the 
Madras contingent was not much behind its time. 

General Godwin, an old Queen’s officer, who had acquired 
some knowledge of the country in the former campaigns, and 
who was believed to possess ability, was*selected to command. 
Though an old man, he was as active as the youngest subaltern. 
The rules of the service forbade a different choice, and the ex* 
treme Toryism, which forbade his attempting anything which 
had not been tried by Sir Archibald Campbell, was not theii 
apparent. It is superfluous to notice the per^nal bravery d£ 
an English General ; but we have heard many anecdotes of the 
marvellous coolness with which General Godwin would chat 
and smile while the balls were pouring round him like hail in the 
attack on the Pagoda. The nomination, therefore, was not very 
unpopular, except with the press, which has always been disposed 
to condemn the system of employing ^ antiquated Generals to 
command armies, which perhaps more than any in the world 
require vigour in their leaders. 

tinder such circumstances, and with such a chief, the Bengal 
division of the army arrived at the mouth of the Rangoon rivOr 
on the 2nd April. The Madras division, delayed by the un- 
toward dispute on which we have commented, had not arrived; 
but no time was lost, Martaban was stormed op the 5th with 
but little loss, and garrisoned by a force, sufficient to detern^he 
enemy from any attempt to regain it. Meanwhile, the Madras 
contingent had arrived. Commodore Lambert had destrayed 
the stockades at the mouth of the river, and on the 10th thi& 
expedition was at Rangoon. This town stands on a long flat 
bank of the largest mouth of the Irrawaddy, twenty-flve 
miles from the sea, capable of indefinite expansion to the Nqrth 
and East, but bounded on the South by the Pegu river. It re- 
sembles Calcutta more nearly, perhaps, than any city in India, • 
the Pagoda occupy ihg the place of the Cathedralip»Tbia 
godaisin feet an artificial mound, tosomding in lodges, 
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raee9 all round, cch^ered with small shrines, and tapering towards 
the top. Into the Bagoda itself the only entrance is by flights 
of steep stairs, with landing places broad enough 10*^0001 
cannon, and whidh, if defended by a brave and resolute enemy, 
would be utterly impregnable. The attack conimenced ou 
the 10th, The steamers did their work well. AU the follow** 
ing day and night, the fiery rain of shell never ceased. The 
stockades were destroyed. The new town built by the Vice* 
roy was cleared of the enemy. The Pagoda remained alone, 
but the Pagoda Was the most defensible point in the town. 
The (Jeneral resolved to take it by a flank movement He 
landed Ins troops to the Southward — where in Calcutta, Qaiden 
Reach would be — and stormed a well-built stockade which lay 
in his way. It was defended with a gallantry never again dis*- 
played in the war, and were we writing a Military Chronicle, 
much might be said of the individual feats of daring displayed. 
The loss was considerable, the men were wearied, and almost 
worn out, and the General resolved to halt for the night His 
guns were not on shore, and he remained over the 13th. The 
sun was overpoweringly hot, the troops in full uniform, and the 
force lost nearly as many ofiicers from coups de soleU as from 
the bullets of the enemies. On the 14th, the force was again 
in motion. The guns were planted opposite the Eastern side, 
•the farthest from the river, and by noon, the road appeared 
practicable, and the assault was made. Under a terrible fire, 
the troops crossed the space between the jungle and the Pagoda, 
and dashed up stairs, which are almost perpendicular, and 
whence they might have been swept by regular platoon firing. 
The Burmese, however, were cowed. They fired a volley or 
two, which cost us some of our bravest officers, and decamped. 
The Viceroy had fled before. During the halt on the 13th, the 
guns from the steamers had not been silent; they kept up a 
rattling fire, and he soon fancied himself not safe even in the 
Pagoim. He went to the other side, where the entire mound 
audits buildings intervened between himself and the ships. Even 
th^e, a lucky shell, which had crossed the Pagoda, fell amonghis 
party, he fled again. He crc«5sed the river, andreaohed Dalla 
on the other side> and again the shells fell by him. He declar- 
ed that they knew him, and followed him,” and disappeared 
finally from the- scene. His fate is still unknown, but it is 
scarcely to be. supposed, that he escaped the vengeance of his 
master. The fall of the Pagoda was the fall of Bangocm. 
B^^ance disappi^ed, the officers took up their quarters in 
■ rebuilt others 5 a Police Magistrate was appointed, 

«ad; Bmigooii;80oB wore the fppearance of a^ity at peace. The 
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iFfaabttABtd crowded into the town, which soon regained its 
former magnitude^ and the admirable r^ulations of the Genet 
ral m& the Commodore produced a^ degree of confidence among 
the people, which was never afterwards weakened. The Pegut 
ers, acemstomed to our rule in Maulmein,, and tired of a 00*^ 
vernment under which no man was safe for an hour, were as 
strongly inclined to the British as an Oriental people is ever 
iticlined to any thing, which has no immediate religious or 
financial connection. They brought in food without stint, and 
were regularly paid. »Both the naval and military cornman** 
ders exerted themselves to the ntmost. to prevent the introduc- 
tion of spirits, and discipline is always sufficient to restrain 
Europeans so long as drink is not to be obtained. So great 
became the confidence of the people, that the women would go 
up to the lines to sell fruit or fish, without the slightest fear, 
and in a stay of months, but one outrage«o<ccurred, and even that 
was not laid to the score pf the military. The provident care 
of the Governor-General had ensured admirable arrangements 
for the Commissariat, and in a short time, the harbour was 
studded with raa^s. Whatever may have been General God- 
win's offences on the score of tardiness, he deserves abundant 
credit for his administration of Bangoon, 

And here the force remained inactive till the middle of May. 
On the 14th ^ of that month, an expedition was despatched 
against Bassein, This town, situated on a high bank of one of 
the mouths of the Irrawaddy, sixty miles from the sea, was 
once the head-quarters of the Portuguese in Eastern India, It 
was from hence that they sallied on those piratical expeditions, 
which desolated the Sunderbunds, and turned what had once 
been a flourishing province into a desolate swamp, the home 
of the tiger and the boa. Its importance has departed, but its 
natural cmvantages, even the Government of Ava has been 
unable to destroy. A channel, many fathoms deep in the driest 
season, offers a safe passage for ships of almost any burden, and 
the country around is rich with all the inexhaustible fertility 
of a Delta in the tropics. ^ The town was taken with the ease 
which has been characteristic t)f all the operations of the jpam^ 
paign, and thus the entire sea-coast of Pegu passed under the 
control of the British. 

Thus far, in spite of delays and mistakes, we had Been , sue- 
oessfuL The strote bad been struck. The expedition had 
conquered the maritime provinces of Pegu, had ^monstrated 
to the. Burmese that the power of the English was even more^ 
irresistible than of old, and had {u^ved the enwoiu^ 
of strength, which had been gained .in the acquisition o£ attam 
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by the only power in the East competeint to employ ♦it with 
advantage. But the policy upon which the expedition Was 
based, had failed. The Court of Ava manifestea no Sign of 
repentance or submission. Their troops were still hovering 
round every point held by the British/ their Oenerals were 
rai^dng stockades all along the river, they forwarded no offer 6f 
accommodation, and implored no terms. It was evident that 
conquest was inevitable, and to conquest Lord Dalhousie at 
once directed his attention. It was now July, a month perhaps 
more dangerous to troops in India than any other ; but the 
emerg^cy had been foreaeent and the army of Ava was in 
readiness It was only necessary to extend the old plan of 
the campaign. Instead of three regiments, each presidency 
was to send three brigades, and a force of sixteen thousand men 
was placed under the command of General Godwin. Steam had 
enabled us to transport, both trdops and stores to Burmah with 
greater ease than in our own dominions, and this resource was 
stretched to the utmost. The ndditiopal troops arrived in 
Bangoon in August, and the war of conquest re-commenced. 

Meanwhile, the army at Rangoon had 'remained utterly 
inactive, and a cry arose in India, which was soon repeated from 
England, that tlie war was unnecessarily protracted, and that 
General Godwin was obviously unequal to the command. For 
nearly five months he had remained* quiet at Bangoon, while 
the waters of the Irrawaddy had remained open as far as Ava. 
Meanwhile, his Lieutenants were all activity/ One Captain 
attacked and occupied Pegu, though being without troops to 
garrison it, he was compelled to abandon his prize, and it was re- 
taken by the Burmese. Another captured fifty pieces of ordnance 
at Prome, a town on> the river, half way to Ava, and only lament- 
ed that his, instructions did not permit him to make a similar at- 
tempt on the capital itself. The long inertness seemed to give 
fresh courage to the Burmese, and armed bands of dacoits, styling 
themselves the royal troops, committed the most horrible ex- 
cesSe8« The Governor-General himself visited Rangoon, aniL it 
is beUeved, urged on the General All was useless. The gallant 
old i^n would not stir, till his difn time. At last, on the 1 9th 
September, he started, carrying with him in the steamers afor^e 
of nearly five thousand men. The event prqyed that the antici- 
pations Af his subordinates were correct Prome fell almost 
without a stra^le, and the great table land, which divides Pegu 
from Burmah Proper, was in oar possession, and the struggle of 
the Burmese was now for Ava itsdlf, and no longer for their 
The remaining events of the campaign, 
within the year, are ^of the slightest possible impor- 
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tauce. Pegu was takeu a second time, not to be abandoned, 
and a desperate effort made by the Burmese in DecemW to 
recovef the town, was ba£9ed by the skill and valour of Major 
Hill of the Madms Fusiliers, who, after an e^ihibition of cou-^ 
rage and ability altog^ether unparalleled m the history of the 
war, was relieved by General Godwin. Expeditions were 
sent to crush Dands.of dacoits, which were frequently attended 
with marked success, and finally, the war was for the year 
terminated by the following decree : — ^ 

raOOLAMATION. 

The Court of Aya having refused to make amends for the injuries i^nd 
insults which British subjects had suffered at the hands of its servants, the 
Governor-General of India in Council resolved to exact reparation by force 
of arms. 

The Forts and Cities upon the Coast were forthwith attacked and cap- 
tured ; the Burmau forces hpe been dispersed wherever they have been 
met ; and the Province of Pegu is noi¥ in the oceupation of British Troops. 

The just and moderate dmapds of the Government of India have been 
rejected by the King ; tbe ample opportunity that has been afforded him for 
repairing tbe injury that was done, has been disregarded ; and the timely . 
submission, which alope could have been effectualtoprevent tbe^member- 
ment of his kingdom, is still withheld. 

Wherefore, in compensation for tbe past, and^for belter security in tha 
future, the Governor-General in Council has r^olved, and hereby pro- 
claims, that thj^ province of Pegu is now, and shall he henceforth, a portion 
of the British Teirritories in the East. 

Such Biirman Troops as may still remain within the province shall he 
driven out ; "Civil Government shall immediately be established ; and 
Officers shall be appointed to administer the affairs of tbe several dis- 
tricts. 

The Governor-General in Council hereby calls on the inhabitants of 
Pegu to submit themselves to the authority, and to confide securely in 
the protection of the British Government, whose power they have seen 
to be irresistible, and whose rule is marked by justice and beneficence. 

The Governor-Geoeral in Council, having exacted tlie reparation he 
deems sufficient, desires no further conquest in Burraah, and is willing to 
consent that hostilities should cease. 

But if the King of Ava shall fail to renew hie former relations pf friend- 
ship with the British Government, and if he shall recklessly seek to dis- 
pute its quiet possession of tbe province it has now decli^red ip be its owur 
the Governor-General in Council will again put forth the power be holds, 
and will visit with full retribution agressions which, if they be persisted 
in, must of necessity lead to the totaf subversion of tbe Barman Sut^ and 
to ^e ruin and exile of the King and his race. 

By order of the Most Noble tbe Governor-General of India in Council, 

0. Allen,' , ^ ^ f 

Offieidting Secretary to the Govemmmt of fnMeu 

%{ith Decemheft 1862 . 

Language morie haughty was never emptoyl hy 
L^otator or American President, hut it is suit^'Rr' the / (^j^e 



' ijM AVXAIiB |l^. 

^'*ST - , „ 

i^dr60S6d, mi eExmeiat^ notking but t^;ailupl08t 
Bttrinese SSmpire has cornier for the second into 
tact ^itb the Ssacon race, aad continues to eacist/ 
only hf its safferance* The Bnglish baying c<Hiquermi the 
great Hreninsnla of India, have been impelled by that sarnie in** 
explicable late, which has apparently driven thetf ^ oh wards for 
the last century, into Indo-Chinese Asia. Tnl oonseqtnenca 
-*^is not for an annalist to pr^ct. 

In the beginning of the year, an occurrmice of a different 
nature added another district to the dominions of the Company. 
The public mind was startled in January by the intelligence 
of a sudden order for the march of a force towards the South 
Bast of the Punjab, the destination of which appeared to be 
Icnown only to the highest ofEcials. All that was apparent 
was, that a sn^all and compact army of nearly ten thousand 
men waain motion, apd the most absurd rumours were afloat 
as to the designs of Government The army was intended to 
sup^^ess a rising in Scinde — to invade Beluchistan — ^to threat- 
en Dost Mahomed, — to interfere in the squabbles of the 
^ieftaiwof Kandahar. All kinds of suppositions were hazard* 
ed, until at lei^th U became known that the Government 
bad resolved to dethrone Mir All Morad, the Amir of 
Ebyrpore, the most northerly province of Scinde. ^ Prom the 
extent of the preparations, and the mystery which encircled the 
movements of the force, it appears probable that the Govern- 
ment expected resistance, but they were mistaken* The coun- 
try waiA occupied without a stroke having been struck, or a shot 
fired, and the following proclamation announced the dethrone- 
ment of the Kais, and the annexation of dominions to those 
oP the British power : — ’ ‘ 

The Govsrnmenjii of India had long seen cause tc believe that his High* 
ness Mir Ali Morad Khan of Khyrpore, by acts of forgery and fraud, had 
deprived the British Government of territory in $oinde, to vrhich it was 
lawMty entitled. 

‘ j^tiuetant to ooqdemti' the Amir unless upon the clearest proof of bis 
persdnaflulliy tbp Government of^dia directed that a full and publie 
ithottld be tbade into the charges that bad been brought B|nmBt bim. 

nis Bli^haess attended the enquirvidn person. Every opportonity was 
of eliciting thw truth, ana of establishing his Highness's in- 
ho^enOe of the erimeof which he hid been accused. ^ ' 

^^ttw ttiglmess Mir Ali Morad ithan. entirely failed to rebut the charge. 
On 4^ iud ebinniete evidence he^ was oonaicted of having destroyed a 
leaf of tbeifomam which the Treaty of Nownabar was written, and of 
hiring Jubsiituted for it another leaf of a fiflerent tenor, whereby his 
H!|h€e6s fraudulently obtained possession p% yeverel lams districts, instead 
, Cf ^rill^s of tbstsm^ /name, greatly to the prejudice of the British 
‘ said diaaricts lawfully belonged, and in gross 
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IFhe 0oy6rnmeQt of India sought no protest to interfere with "the 
posseseions of HigbnesB Mir AU Morad Khan. It desired that bis 
Mighn^s should continue to rule the territories he held in peace, and 
Security^ and it was slow to entertain and to urge against his Highness ao- 
eusations which place in jeopardy his reputation and authority. 

But the Amir’s guilt .has been proved. The Government of India 
will not permit his Highness Mir Ali Morad Khan to escape with impunity 
and a great public crime to remain unpunished. 

Wherefore the Government of "India has resolved, and hereby declares 
that Mir Ali Morad Khan of Khyrpore is degraded from the rank of Bais, 
and that all bis lands and territories, excepting those hereditary possessions 
only which were allotted to him by his father, Mir Sorab Khan, shall 
henceforth be a portion of the British Empire in India. 

The inhabitants of those territories are hereby called upon to submit 
themselves peaceably to the dominion upder which they have passed, in 
full reliance that they will he defended against their enemies, and protected 
fi'om harm ; and that, unmolested in their persons, in their property, and 
their homes, they will be governed with just and mild authority. 

By order of the Most ]Noble the Goverupr General of India, 

(Signed) H. B. E. Frerb, 

%Ut January^ 1852. Conmissioneti, 

The causes of this singular and almost unprecedented act> 
are well explained by the papers contained injbhe Blue Booh^ 
published by order of the House of Lords, but as usual with 
those productions, in a form almost unintelligible to the ordi-* 
nary reader. We will endeavour to make our narrative as 
clear as the original papers will permit, a task rendered none 
the more easy by the antiquated mode of printing adopted* 
About the middle of the year 1843,^ Sir Charles Napier ex- 
pressed to the Governor-General his desire to recognize the 
right of the Amir Ali Morad, who had steadily ' adhered to 
us during the recent War, in all his patrimonial lands, in all the 
lands which had descended by patrimonial inheritance to his 
brother Mir Rustum, and in all the lands which were in the 
hands of the Khan at the outbreak of the war. The remainder 
of Scinde was annexed,’' and thus, in fact, whatever the 
British Government made ov^r to Ali Morad, it sacrificed 
itself. To carry out the latter clause of this treaty, it would 
have been necessary to place Mir Ali Morad in possession of 
certain tracts of land north of Rori, of considerable value* 
These lands were proved to have been ip his possession by 
virtue of a treaty executed in 1842, when he vtoquished his 
brother Mir Rustum, and nephew Mir Nussir Khan, an^ 
obtained the districts in question, in return for a promise 
abstain from further hostilities. This treaty w^s called the* trea^ 
ty of Nownahar, and according to a custom am«|)g^ahomedsm 
Princes, was written on a leaf of the Koran* 
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The phrase which subsequentlj became of the greatest im- 

S Ttance in this document^ bears reference to a place called 
ahtelah^ which was ceded by Nussir Khan to his uncle^ and 
which was, unfortunately for one or both of them, the name of a 
small village and a large pergunnah. According to the version 
of the treaty shown to Sir Charles Napier, the pergunnah ap- 
peared to have been made over to Mir Ali Morad, and he was 
therefore placed in full possession, though the Governor of 
Soinde appears at a very early period to have entertained the 
idea that a fraud of some description had been perpetrated. 
The matto, however, was allowed to rest, although the oflBcers 
of Government appear never to have totally abandoned the in- 
vestigation, till the visit of the Governor General, Lord Dal- 
housie, to Scinde in 1849. The documents relating to the affair 
were submitted to him by Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, and 
the Government of Bombay, under instructions from his Lord- 
ship, determined on a full investigation into the circumstances 
of the alleged fraud. It was declared, that the territory ori- 
ginally ceded by the vanquished amirs, contained merely a 
few vUlages of little or no importance, and that Ali Morad 
had at first interpolated certain words, conveying to himself a 
large territory, and afterwards had removed the leaf and sub- 
stituted another. On the 5th January, 1853, therefore, a com- 
mission, consisting of Mr. Pringle, the Commissioner, Major 
Lang, the Political Agent in Kattywar, and Major John Jacob, 
Superintendent on the Frontier of Upper Scinde, was appoint- 
ed to investi^te the share which the amir himself had in 
the forgery. They examined all the witnesses in the presence 
of the Amir himself, compared every document, and finally 
came to the conclusion, that he was guilty. The evidence 
upon which they rested this conviction was far more complete 
than is usually obtained in such cases, and would, we are inclin- 
ed to believe, have satisfied an English jury of ordinary intel- 
ligence. Two of the amir’s most confidential servants, who 
had subsequently become estranged from him, deposed upon 
oath, that they had assisted him to alter the treaty, and one of 
theQ actually produced a certificate of indemnity which he had 
compelled the amir to make out before he woula lend his assist- 
ance. The interpolated leaf, wMch had been subsequently re- 
moved to make way for the new^ne, and which one or them had 
preserved, was also produced, and corroborated their story in the 
minutest particular. Nor was collateral evidence wanting. 
Alt Morad him^lf, Mir Bustum, and Mir Nussir had all 
written td JS^^fftin Brown on the day of the battle, and in 
every instance they spoke of^ the cession in terms utterly incon- 
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sistent with the latitude which the forged treaty assigned to it. 
Various other circumstances were adduced, all tending strongly 
to crihiinate the amir, and to rebut which he offered nothing 
beyond an assertion, that the *wfaole affair was a conspiracy. 
We republish his defence entire, partly because it is in itself a 
most singularly able production, and partly because we have 
not remarked that the amir’s own history of the affair has 
ever crept beyond the Blue Book, except it be in some of the 
Western Journals : — 


It is known to the Sirkar that I suffered from the enmity of my brothers 
and my brothers’ sons, which I incurred owing to my having m^e friend- 
ship with the British Government, and adhered thereto with sincerity, allow- 
ing nothing to sway me from my resolution to that effect. I was in the 
habit of performing service for them with heart and soul, like one under 
their allegiance ; and when I went to meet Mr. Ross Bell, Political Agent, 
at his Camp at Bhutti, and my brothers heard that he had shown me much 
kindness, their enmity towards me became greatly increased, and they 
began, beyond measure, to exert themselves to injure me. They also wrote 
an account of this visit to the amirs of Hydrabad, and endeavoured, in 
every way, to do me harin. They wrote that the English Government was 
their enemy, and Mir Ali Morad, joining with them in friendship, was 
bringing calamity on his own bouse, as the English Government was evi- 
dently determined to ruin them and to take the countryiof Scinde, and hod 
on that account taken Mir Ali Morad into favour ; they therefore proposed 
first to exterminate me as being the enemy of their house, and, aRer mak- 
ing tho necessary arrangements, to put me to death, in order that no mem- 
ber of their family might ever after form an alliance with the English 
Government. They were then to enter into agreements with the rulers of 
Khorasan and Lahore, and to shut uplhe road for the Government to pass 
to and fro. Having formed this determination, they commenced by taking 
measures to ruin mo. Mir Nussir Khan and Mir' Mahomed Hussan 
Khan therefore combined for this purpose. The latter then making an ex- 
cuse of ttie dispute with his father about tho turban, left Khyrpur and 
went to Behorti, and there raised troops. Nussir Khan at the same time 
assembled his people near the fort of Kunduran, on pretence of the Sun- 
^rheh Uiizpur business. It was agreed to between them that 
Nussir Khan should bring his army against Diji Ka Kote from the 
north, and Mir Mahomed Hussan advance at the same time from the 
south, and that they should thus surround Diji Ka Kote. Hearing of 
It assembled my troops,, and marched immediately against 

Mir Nussir Khan. When I arrived at Kundra. I heard rumours of 
Mir iNuflsir Khan having proceeded with his army against Diji Ka 
Kote, by the Khyrpur road. On this acoounri countermarched upon Jthyr- 
pur. and when I got to Tandea Buksb Ali Talpur, within a cosa of 
Khyrpur, Mir Mahomed Ali and Mir Gholam Mahomed came out with 
' S Nownabar and entrln^hed themselves. Through the blessing 

of God and my good fortune. I was victorious over them, and surrounded 
jrad detained them. Mir Riistum Khan, who had in the meantime left 
pyrpur to join in the fight, hearing of what had happened, and seeintr 
how many people Imd been already killed, abandoned bis intent^n of 
fighting, and came forward to make peace. With tbk^w he sent Fix * 
Ah Gohur and Mir Zungi Khan to me. stating thlWto British Go- 
vernment was our enemy, and wished^to ruin bouse, for which reiL 
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son we ought not to assist with otir own hands in bringing this about 1 
refused, however, to entertain his proposals. After this Mir Rustum 
Khan, with his own confidential followers, came with Fir Ali Gobuwto me; 
seeing him, my elder brother, with his white beard, do this, 1 became 
ashamed and remained silent. Fir Ali Gohur then talked to me, and 1 
replied that Mir Nussir Khan, and Mir Mahomed Hussan, from their 
own folly, regarded the British Government as their enemy, and 
wished to ruin me, because I was a friend of the said Government. 
That he was aware, since my meeting with Mr. Ross Bell, they regarded 
me as an open enemy, and had several times assembled their troops 
to attack me, and that I tiierefore, being alarmed and alone, had had to 
expend lacks of rupees to preserve my own life, by which means 1 had 
escaped ; also that Mir Rustum Khan had frequently interfered to 
restore peace, but never abandoned the enmity which he entertained in 
his own breast. I therefore told him that without making a satisfactory 
arrangement, and recovering the lacks of rupees 1 had expended, I could 
not listen to terras. Pir Ali Gohur then told me that he had explained 
the whole of this to Mir Rustum Khan, who replied, that he had no 
ready money to give, nor had Mir Nussir Khan; but if Mir Ali Morad 
was willing to take a oesfiioA of country instead, they would make a settle* 
ment on these terms. When Pir Ali Gohur brought mo this proposal, 1 
eoQsulted with Sheik Ali Hussan, who told me not to be satisfied with 
verbal agreements, but to have the engagement ceding any places that were 
to be given, written in the Upon this I consented to accept of a 

settlement of this kind, and Mir Rustum Khan agreed to give mo seven 
villages on his parf, and the purgunnahs Mathela, Mirpur, and Mohurki, 
and the village of Dadlu on that of Mir Nussir Khan, and had a writ- 
ing to that effect inserted in the Koran, and sealed with his own seal, and 
those of Mirs Nussir Khau and Ali Ukhbur Khan. This is the very writ- 
ing which is entered in the Koran, which I have produced befoie the gen- 
tlemen of the Commission. No alterations or erasures whatever liave 
been made in it. It was not only written before Sheik Ali Hussan and 
Fir Ali Gohur, but in the presence of many otlier respectable persons who 
are still alive, and should their evidence be approved of by the gentlemen 
of the Commission, I will send for them. The circumstance regarding 
Sheik Ali ITussan and Pir Ali Gohur, are as follows : The former was 
first employed by me on seven rupees a month as a Bhargir, and after- 
wards I raised him to places of honour and dignity, till at length he be- 
came my principal Munsbi and adviser, ami ho was intrusted with tho 
charge of all my business with Government. He was also fully empower- 
ed to transact all the reven-qe and other management of my country, and 
had charge of my treasure ; “ whatever he required in money he took, witb- 
mit having to ask fby permission.* Formerly 1 knew but little of Pir Ali 
Gohur, but the Sheik formed a friendship with him, and told me he was 
a good and intelligent man, and deserved to be taken into our counsels. 
1 iniwediately agreed to this, and they became still greater friends, and 
were fully intrusted with the sole and entire management of all my affairs ; 
my seal remained in their charge, as I was generally employed in those 
days withrmy troops, owing to the enmity of my brethren towards me, and 
attended but little in consequence to the affairs of my districts, which were, 
therefore, entirely in their hands. When they settied anything, they put 
tny seal to it with their own hands, and sometimes when 1 intrusted any 
^ partmlar business to them, they were in the habit of getting my signa- 
ture in the word|||t«’Bahal nst” ( it is confirmed), on blank pieces of paper, 
fttto my own sw remained with thetn, and they put it to any writing or 
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agreement they obose. To tbie extent were they trusted by me, when I 
attacked Melleh Mahomed Chandya on this side of the river, and seized 
him, and went to Hydrabad to meet Sir 0. Napier, the Governor of Scinde; 

1 saw that the Sheik was disposed to play me false, and had made common 
cause with Munshi Ali Ukhbur, who had given him"^ advice to get from 
me, in writing, half of the country 'that the British Government had given 
me, telling him at the same time that if X refused to give this writing, be 
(Ali Ukhbur) would devise some means of ruining me. The Sheik then 
visited me in Hydrabad, and spoke to me to this effect at a private inter- 
view. to which 1 replied that 1 was going to Khyrpur, and to come there, 
and I would arrange about a jaghir for hhn according to his pleasure. 1 
added, however, that it was very unbecoming in him to entertain any desire 
to get half of the country, inasmuch as he was a servant, and not a share* 
holdor with me. After this, the Sheik being perplexed, told me, that in this 
business Munshi Ali Ukhbur was in concert with him, and therefore, if 
I would not agree to the arrangement proposed, he would devise some 
means by which I should be ruined ; notwithstanding this. I tried by mild- 
ness and conciliation to make him understand, and promised to arrange 
about a jaghir for him when 1 returned to Khyrpur, but told him that I 
would never consent to give him half the country. After this, agreeably to 
Sir Charles Napier’s orders, I started at night in the direction of Dullil- 
deri, in order to arrange about Mir Sbere Mahomed. On meeting Co- 
lonel Koburts, who had also come near that place from Sewistan, 1 told 
him that Sheik Ali |Xussan had become inimical towards me, and that, 
therefore, 1 was of opinion that be (Colonel lloberts) should inform Sir 
Charles Napior of this, and that an officer should be a])poiuted as a Itesi- 
deut between mo and the British Government, when there would be no 
further necessity for any other vakil. Colonel lloberts then wrote a note 
to General Napier to this effect, and he agreed to the arrangement, and 
appointed Captain Malet to the situation Of Resident of Khyrpur. Upon 
this the Sheik became more my enemy than ever, and, in conjunction with 
Ali Ukhbur, began to devise means for my ruin. From jJullilderi I 
hurried to Khyrpur, to put a stop to the disturbance which Mir AJahoraed 
Ali had raised iu my district of Dubba, and when 1 got near Pir 
Subreh, I mrt Captain Pope, who told mo that the Sirkar s troops 
were ready to assist me as I might require. I replied that as it was 
the ..hot season, I did not wish to give the Sirkar's troops trouble, and 
that I had men enough of my own to punish Mir Mahomed Ali. After 
this, having arrived near Dubba, I defeated Mir Mahomed Ali, so that he 
lied and crossed the river, and the ryots of that country were relieved from 
all apprehension. Having arranged every t^ing there, 1 returned to 
Khyrpur, and about the same time Sheik All Hussan came there from 
Hyderabaul, and told me that as L had not given him haff the country, the 
whole of the Government servants employed in the Duftur, together with 
Munshi Ali Ukhbur, were of one mind with him, and ho would devise 
means of injuring me to such an extent, that 1 would be involved in the 
calamity all my life. This at last was the length to which he got, that the 
letters which I wrote to Sir Charles Napier were lost on the way, and the 
letters of that officer to me did not reach me iu safety. At length Gaptaiti 
Malet arrived at Khyrpur, and I informed him of alt the enmfty of the 
Sheik towards me, and of his friendship with Ali Ukhbur, and of the claims 
I bad upon him for an account of all he had received from me, Tbat 
officer, in consequence, saw the necessity of making some arrangement for 
me, and as it soon appeared that the Sheik had also over the tit* 

(Ali Gobur) to his own evil ways, 1 put a stop to their ua^ my seal, and 
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some time afterwards tbe seal was losti of which I gave information to 
Oaptain Malet I likewise sent mj people to resume the Jaghir which 
Sheik Ali had neiar fiudakeh» but his men opposed them, and ke would 
not give it up. I then informed Captain Malet of this further disrespect 
which he had shown me. Shortly after this, Sir Charles Napier, the Gover- 
nor, came into this part of the country, and Captain Malet informed him of 
all tbe proceedings of Sheik AU Hussan, and of his having allied himself to 
Moonshl AU Ukhbur. The Governor then forbad Moonshi AU Ukhbur 
fiom interfering in my affairs, and told Captain Malet that 1 was the owner 
of my own country, and the Sheik was my servaut, and his jaghir situated 
in my country, and 1 might therefore resume it whenever 1 chose. Upon 
this I sent my people to his jaghir, and the Governor himself told me in 
the meantime, near Sukkur, that if I wished it, be would hang the Sheik, 
or give him any, other punishment. I replied that whatever appeared pro- 
per to the Sirkar should be done, but that I had claims on him for lakhs of 
rupees, which J could prove by my accounts. About this time the Governor 
determined to go into tne Hills, and I got ready and accompanied him. Wbc . 
1 returned I wished to settle accounts with Sheik Ali Hussan, but he tc 
an opportunity of escaping during the night to Multan. Pir AU Gohur 
also, having been desired^cf accompany mo to the Hills, refused'to do so, and 
became my enemy; aud he and tbe Sheik continued to be of one mind, in 
consequence of which the Pir became as inimical as him ; and when T de 
manded my account from him, he also left my districts during the night, 
and fled across tbe river into the Sirkar's jurisdiction#., 1 likewise told the 
Governor of this* I bad given my seal to those people in the purity of 
my heart, and pladlng entire confidence in them; and I never conceived, 
that they would raise any such conspiracy against me. Government 
should therefore take all this into consideration, and weigh all the cir- 
oumstances well, whether it be proper to listen to the accusations of such 
enemies against me. If the evidence of enemies like these is accepted, 
thou the whole world would become my enemies, for over since the time 
1 abandoned the cause of my brothers, and made friendship with Govern- 
ment in tbe time of Mr. Boss Beil, my brothers have raised their beads to 
the skies in enmity towards me ; and besides the British Government £ 
have no friends or well-wishers. I'he whole world are my opponents and 
enemies. For the rest you are possessed of all wisdom. 

Bated 12th of the month Jumadul-sani in the year of Hijri 1266. 
Camp Sukkur. 

Whatever may be thought of the justice of his sentence, it 
is evident that in trying the amir, — ^acknowledged to be a 
sovereign prin(;e, — by a commission of its own servants, b 
recording sentence against him, and by making that sentenc 
equivalent to a forfeiture of his rights and pri^aleges as a sove-' 
reigsf, the Government of India declared itself the absolute 
master of every prince in India, all treaties to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It is not merely that it possesses the power 
of deciding disputes and preventing quarrels, but that it claims 
also to be at once accuser, judge, and jury, a»3d to sweep down 
mdependeut states by its mere recorded fiat. The same pre- 
. tension has frequently been advanced, and almost all our pub-' 
nc acts haM^^ late years been based upon the principle^ 
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that the Governor-Greneral rules the entire peninsula, and not 
only British India ; but it has seldom been so nakedly set forth. 
Vi c notice it in this place, though somewhat beyond our pro*- 
viiioC; because we are inclined to believe tha|;, as our power be- 
i oaies stronger from consolidation, it will be found necessary 
dispense with the intermediate authority of the tributary 
princes, without much reference to any thing except the Im- 
perial duties which attach to us as the paramount power, and 
which Lord Dalhousie has so frequently shewn his readiness to 
>ilfil. 

In our summaries for the years 1849 and 1850, we described 
i\v British rule had been introduced into the Punjab, and 
" initiatory measures for all branches of the administration 
takeiu We have now to chronicle the progress 
ox ' ’ 'Arrangements towards maturity during the years 1851 

s ; . thoughts are turned first towards the Trans-Indus 
of which some journalists, we think injudiciously, have 
: ' rrnd'id the abandonment. It might indeed be said that 
• i^Ci.nsition ivas originally forced upon us by political cir- 
- on whom could we bestow it? Nqton Golab Sing, 
sK* had vjiiivvn himself unable to manage Huzara — not on 
Mahomedj who had misbehaved during the second Punjab 
war- But there exist many good reasons for its retention. 
The advantages of commanding, by such posts as Peshawur, 
the mouths of the great inlet passes, the gates of India, in the 
went of an European invasion, are obvious. By holding the coun- 
""ry cnpotence”up to the foot of the hills, we keep the moun- 
taineers to their mountains, and prevent them from mustering 
'n strength, or organizing aggression. It has been well said, that 
y abandoning the Trans-Indus Frontier, "we should only be 
furnishing our enemies with a parade ground. Then, if our Pron- 
dcr line were moved back to the left bank of the Indus (and we 
;^i.tcsume no one would propose our receding further), there 
would be no suitable localities for the cantonment of troops or 
t ic formation of a defensive line, and obviously the river 
itself would not constitute” a barrier. What would the moral 
effect be on the Belochis that hover about Scinde, and the 
Huzara tribes that overlook the Sind Saugor Doab, and the 
Nortlxern section of the Grand Trunk Road ? Furthermore, is 
the revenue of this territory, amounting to nearly twenty lakhs, 
c h' wleration ? And lastly, is there to be no. return for 
ti ik; rlready laid out on the territory, for the money sunk 
^ xe I eshaiwur road, in the cantonraen4ig,^fo the military * 
peace 
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It cannot be eaid that there reigns perfect peace on the 
Frontier^ external or internal. Still uie British have succeeded 
in introducing the only semblance of Government that has 
been known there for generations. In our summary for 1850^ 
we adverted to the disturbance created the Afreedies in the 
Kohat passes. In the present annals, the contest with the 
Momunds assumes a prominent place. This tribe inhabit the 
hills immediately North of the IChybcr, but they also pos- 
sesss a tract of country in the Peshawur valley, at the foot of 
their hills. The clan has several sub-divisions, but the heredi- 
tary chieftain of the whole is Saadut Khan of Lalpura. Dur- 
ing the . Af%han war, the British authorities were dissatisfied 
with his conduct, and a force was despatched to depose him 
and instal a successor. When, however, tne British had returned 
to India, he regained his position^ but it may be supposed 
that he continued to cjierish hostility against the British. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, those Momunds who 
dwelt in the plains became nominally British subjects^ 
while those who dwelt in the hills, and among them Saadut 
Klian and his retainers, remained independent. There was, 
however, constant inter-communication between the two divi- 
sions, and the hill-men made common cause with their brethren 
of the plain. But the latter had not to pay a very strict 
allegiance, and they held their lands free of revenue. They 
always evinced a lawless spirit ; no myrmidons of the law 
durst enter their villages; no legal process, not even a 
summons, could be executed, except by negotiation. One or 
two accidental circumstances contributed to raise a fiame 
in this combustible neighbourhood. The wife of a petty 
chief fled with a paramour. The husband claimed that 
murderous revenge which the custom of the clan allowed. 
This claim the British authorities of course resisted. And 
though he has subsequently succeeded in effecting the murder, 
yet the denial of this revenge at the time created a feeling of 
irritation. Ne^t a quarrel arose regarding a mortgage of land. 
The mortgagee being the stronger of the two parties, insisted 
not only upon enjoying the usufruct of the land, but also! that 
the mortgager should pay’ the Government revenue on the 
mortgaged holding, and that the profits should not be credited 
to the liquidation of the principal and interest of the original 
debt This claim, though obviously unjust, was also sanc- 
tioned by the custom of that vicinity. The case came before 
the Peshawur Court Daring the investigation, the mortgager 
sent a body jmed retainers to dam up the canal that irrigated 
the village, in which the mortgaged land was situated. A signal 
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for resistance having thus been given^ the contagion spread, a 
force was despatched against the rebels, and a petty warfare 
eommeticed. A series of operations w^s conducted under 
Brigadier Sir C. Campbell, during which the Momunds were 
driven into the hills, ajid their harvest and villages destroyed* 
At length, during August, 1852, the chiefs surrendered ; andi 
were re-admitted to their lands on the condition of paying a 
moderate revenue, — ^the first time perhaps for ages tliat 
they have yielded their fiscal independence to any Government. 
And a fort has been built at Dubb, on the ruins of one of their 
principal villages, destroyed during the campaign. The 
material advantages gained by the British are not great, but 
the moral advantages are considerable, and calculated to 
strengthen our dominion. 

A similar episode has recently occurred in Huzara. The 
reader probably knows that this is one of^the most mountainous 
districts in the Empire. Many parts of it consi^ of a series 
of precipitous defiles ; amon^ tnese one of the most unap- 
proachable is Khagan. The inhabitants are Gujurs and other 
aboriginal tribes; the aristocracy are fanatic Syuds, who for 
some years have acted as middle men between «the people and 
the Government. They held lands exempt from revenue, some 
on account of their fiscal duties, and others on a tenure 
of feudal service. It was customary for each chief either to 
be in attendance himself on the district authorities, or to depute 
a son or brother, or some near relative, as a kind of hostage. 
The conduct of these fierce religionists towards the villagers 
entrusted to their management appears to have been tyrannical. 
Complaints were loud and frequent, and the oppressed ryots 
were continually flying to the district ofiicer for protection. 
At length some of the chiefs in waiting, conscious of guilty 
deserted, took refuge in their fastnesses, and threw off allegiance.. 
Forces were promptly concentmted on the disturbed district* 
A Kawul Pindi force was speedily marched up from the 
South, some allied trOops from Cashmere in the North, and 
some militia levies from the East. The passes and defiles 
were blockaded, and the beleaguered rebels straightjvay 
surrendered. The Syuds have now been deprived of the trust 
which they had abused. Their service grants have been 
•resumed, but they have been permitted to retain tKe lands 
which they held in virtue of their past connexion, with the 
Government. ^ ' 

Besides these, no emeutes of consequence have broken out 
on the Frontier during the two years. OcQho^^jially, raids 
and forays have been attempted in ^the Derajat by the Beluch 
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tribes and hj the Wusiiris, Orakzyes^ and other clans n^ 
Bunnu. But these affairs have not proved more nuineroua,;^# 
serious than might have been expected. Indeed, it is piobahto. 
that for some time to come these mountaineer races will be to 
the Indian Government whaf^^e Kaffirs are to the Cape Colony, 
the Algerines to France, or tie Circassians to Bussia. 

The Frontier fortifications have all been completed. There 
are forts at Hurrapur in Huzara, and at Jumrud (mouth 
of the Khyber), Dubb and Shubkuddur in Feshawur, besides 
minor posts in both these districts. Then in Kohat there is a 
fort ; at Bahadur Kheyi, the great Trans- Indus salt mine, also 
at Bunnu,^ at Lukhi in Murwut, and at Dera Ishmaelklian* 
There are also fortified posts to keep open the passes communi- 
cating from Bunnu with Kohat in the North, and with Jank 
and Dera Ishmaelkhan on the South and East. Then all 
along the Derajat Frontier, at the base of the Sulimani range, 
down to the borders of Simla, a distance of about 300 miles, 
there is a line of posts twenty-four in number, at intervals of 
fifteen miles, and strengthened by some native forts, recently put 
into efficient repair. Each of them may be held by four men, 
but they are ordinarily garrisoned by parties of fifty, partly 
cavalry and partly infantry. They are connected together 
by a good military road. Two new cantonments for the 
Punjab Irregular Force have been placed at Dera Qazikhan 
and Asni, near the Southern Derajat boundary. 

The strength and probable distribution of this force we 
gave in our last summary. The following distribution has 
been finally determined on : — 
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The corps of all arms have been fully organized, equipped, 

: Sind disciplined. On the whede, they are equal to any irregu.*- 
, hat force in India. Several of the regiments have already won 
; distinction. The entire arrangements have been carried out un** 
der the Board of AdnDinistratiof)(||fbr all the Frontier districts, 
except Peshawur ; but even there, the Euaufzye boundary, 
seventy-five miles long, is held by the guide corps. 

Ko changes have been made since 1850 in the arrangements 
of the regular army cantoned in the Punjab. The great can- 
tonments at Mian Mir, Sealkote, and Peshawur, are rapidly 
approaching completion. Sealkote promises to be cme of the 
most favourite stations in Upper India. It is estimated that 
these three cantonments, with the European barradca built on 
Sir C, Napier’s enlarged plan, will cost the state a million pounds 
sterling. The 3rd dragoons have left the scene of their many 
triumphs for England, amidst a shower of congratulatory 
General Orders. Sir C. Campbell has been succeeded at Peaha^ 
wur by Brigadier General A. Koberts, an officer of AfFghan 
experience. The military police, and the civil detective force, 
were described in our summary for 1850. Since that year, 
the rural constabulary and the city watch have been greatly 
improved. The village policeman is nominated by the land- 
holders and paid by them in cash, grain, or by a grant of land, 
according to the circumstances of the village. No village is 
now without its constable. The aim of all arrangements 
has been to make him an efficient policeman, while he retains 
his original character of a villnge functionary. In the town 
and cities import duties have been substituted for the house- 
tax, to the extreme satisfaction of the citizens. The duties, 
though they embrace a great variety of articles, are yet very 
low, less than 1 per cent; and being distributed between pro- 
ducers, dealers, and consumers, are felt by no class. The tax is 
sanctioned by the customs of the country^ and the duty, though 
inappreciable to the tex-payers, is very productive, and most 
easily collected. Afk^r the coat of the city watch has been 
defrayed, a surplus fund ie left for municipal improvements. 
The house-tax was an unpopular innovation, and did not work 
well in the Punjab. Dacoity and gang robbery have beetl 
suppressed. With the Sikhs, this was a favourite and^national 
crime. The founder of every noble and powerful family had 
been first a%obber, then a bandit leader, and then a ebieftain. 
In the days of political adversity, the unemployed retainers df 
fallen chiefs betook themselves to that crime, so resembling the « 
rude ei^ploits which had raised their sept in to The roads 

were scoured by bands of armie^ and motinted highwaymeo^ 
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dwellings were plundered, an^ the inmates murdered. But 
the law soon stretched forth its arm. Many dacoits were seized, 
others were pursued by police cavalry detachments, under ex- 
perienced leaders. Some were driven into Rajputana — ano- 
ther was apprehended in Luclcaow — another, after two years of 
outlawry, was heard of at length in the Cis-Sutlej states, but the 
agency of the protected Rajas was employed against him, and 
he was captured after a hot and even chivalrous pursuit. When 
proof was forthcoming, there was little hesitation either in 
regard to conviction or to punishment. In cases where murder 
or serious wounding had occurred, the robbers would be execut- 
ed. And even when death had not ensued, still the fact of 
robbery with violence having been committed by persons armed 
with lethal weapons, was considered sufficient to warrant a 
capital sentence. The effect of these measures was decisive. 
The crime was frequent during the first year, especially in 
the Manjha, the second year it greatly decreased, the third 
year it ceased to 'appear in the calendar, and now it may be 
pronounced extinct. Let Bengali magistrates ponder over these 
facts. This is the way to stop dacoities. 

Towards the*^ close of 1850, thuggi was discovered to exist 
in the Punjab, not shrouded with mystery and superstition 
as in Hindustan, but with more overtness, and with more 
sanguinary violence. A special commission of enquiry was 
immediately appointed under Mr. H. Brereton of the civil 
service. The operations were conducted under the direction 
of Capt. Sleeman, general superintendant of thuggi. The 
investigation was conducted with great energy and success. 
The scattered gangs were tracked and broken up. The 
origin, habits, and pedigree of the thugs were minutely as- 
certained. Mutual confidence among the different mem- 
bers of the fraternity was destroyed by the skilful employment 
of approvers. In a little more than six months, the names of 
upwards of 1,4^0 thugs were discovered, of these 300 were 
ascertained to have died, of the remaining 1,100, 550 have 
been apprehended, and of these latter, i>early 200 havd^ been 
committed and sentenced to trapsportation for life. These 
measures have not only checked thuggi, but also diminished 
highway, robbery and violent theft. A branch of the thuggi 
department has now been located in the Punjab, under Major 
Graham, assistant auperintendant. Cattle steali^llaB much de- 
creased sinec the wooded wilds of the Central Doab have been 
‘ intersected withjjoads and interspersed with police posts. The 
flowing stu^tics would seem to show that round L^ore and 
XJmrltsur, and in the uppef |^rt of the Bari and Beokna 
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Doabs, there is somewhat lesfs crime than in the populous 
neighbourhoods of the North West Provinces. 
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The internal pacification of the province is one of the most 
remarkable features in its administration. When the state of 
the country at annexation is considered, it seems wonderful that 
so much security should have been obtained both for life and 
property, and that, with the exception of • Uuzara, not a 
single outbreak should have occurred anywhere on this side the 
Indus. 

Prison discipline has advanced. During the first two years, 
it was impossible to find adequate accommodation for the 
prisoners: before the first twelvemonth was over, and before 
a single jail could be prepared, 10,000 malefactors were in- 
carcerated; now however a jail has been, or is being, built in 
«ach of the twenty-five districts under the Board. There will be 
twenty-one third class jails, costing, at 7,000 each, 1,50,000 Es., 
and accommodating, at 258 each, 5,418 prisoners; three second 
class central jails, costing, at 60,400 each, 1,81,200 Rs. and ac- 
commodating at 800 each, 2,400 jprisoners, and one first class 
central jail at Lahore, costing 1,42,000 Rs., and accommodating 
2,400 prisoners. In all there will be twenty-six jails at a cost 
of 4,73,000 Rs., and with accommodation for 9,800 prisoners. 
Much attention has been paid to classification and dieting of 

{ prisoners, the sanatory arrangements, and the regulatfon of 
abor. The Great Lahore jail, in respect of its wards, solitary 
cells, work-shops, and general plan, is on a par with the best jails 
of the Norlil West Provinces. 

The administration of civil justice Ims been simplified. 
Suitors have been encouraged to plead their own canse without * 
the aid of couns'el ; technicalities have been aUured. Reference 
to arbitration has been resorted to, under sumcienl checl^ %pd 
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regulatiotiSf and to save both time and money to the partly, 
native local officers have been extensively vested with judicial 
powers to try petty suits. The main object of all these ar^ 
rangements has been to render justice near^ cheap and easy, 
to |>opularize its administration, and to ensure cases being 
decided upon their merits, and not upon technicalities. 

The last two years have been fertile in measures for the 
physical improvement of the country. A regular civil 
engineering department, with a large and scientific staff, has 
been formed. This establishment, consisting of twelve executive 
officers, twenty-seven assistant civil engineers, and fifty-nine 
overseers, are charged, directly or indirectly, with the construc- 
tion of canals, roa£, bridges, and viaducts, cantonments, forts, 
and other military buildings for the Punjab Irregular Force ; 
public buildings, including court-houses, treasuries, jails, dis- 
pensaries, conservancies and salt mines. Among these works, 
the Bari Doab canal claims prominent notice. This canal is 
to extend from the foot of the lower Himalayan range, till it 
meets the Bavi about fifty miles above Multan. The main 
line is to run through the heart of the Manjha and through 
the wooded wildfeof the Lower Doab, with branches towards the 
cities of Kussur, Umritsur and Lahore. The total length will be 
466 miles. The canal is not only to furnish irrigation for about 
6,54,000 acres, but is also to be navigable : the total outlay is cal- 
culated at fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling, and the net annual 
income at fourteen lakhs. The first thirty miles (which include 
all the chief engineering difficulties) are nearly complete, and it 
is expected that the canal will be opened in about five years. With 
the aid of Government, old canals are being re-opened, and 
existing ones repaired, in Pakputtun, Multan and the Derajat. 
More canals might be undertaken, were it not for the fear 
of over-8t6cking the country with grain, and providing more 
water for irrigation than the people could use. Among the 
new roads, the grand Peshawur line stands pre-eminent. The 
engineering difficulties, which occurred chiefly between the 
Jhelum and the Indus, have almost entirely been overcame, 
great^progress has been made with the road, which promises to 
be a monument of science and enterprise. Its cost will b1& not 
less than twenty-five lakhs. Besides this, numerous other 
mds, both military and commercial, have been taken in hand t 
1,349 miles have been cleared and constructed, 8llS mites are 
under construction, 2,487 miles have been traced and surveyed. 
.Plans ai:e fiirnished to the local committees fojr the making of 
biranch Zifthe Eame lOanner civil buildiiige are being coil* 
Btrueteflby the district officers^ acootdlngto the plans and undet* 
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the geoeral direction of the civil engineer. The outdberies, 
the tankS) tehsils, serais and police posts on the chief roads 
are allteither constructed, or under construction. The estimated 
cost of the various works in prog^^ess aggregators eighty-five lakbs^ 
nearly a million sterling, of which twenty lakhs have been already 
expended, and this upon an annual revenue of a million and a 
half I What other province of India can boast of such liberal 
and public-spirited outlays ? 

Nor has the period under review been barren in minor 
miscellaneous improvements. Extensive enquiries have been 
made into the existing state of popular education, with a view 
to the promulgation of some large and liberal scheme. A central 
school has been established at Umritsur for English and vemaou-^ 
lar studies, the latter both classical and practical. Arrangements 
have been made to facilitate timber traffic, to encourage the 
plantation of trees, and the preservation of copses and forests 
already in existence. Before the present generation has passed 
away, the roads and canals will be adorned with avenues, and all 
public buildings and stations will be shaded by groves. Sana-^ 
taria have been established at Murri and on the Budruddi 
mountain near Bunnu. Dispensaries have been founded, and 
district dkks have been greatly improved, both in speed and 
regularity. Much attention has been given to the wheeled- 
carriagg question ; the breed qf draught cattle is improving ; the 
number and build of carts is increasing ; their employment has 
been better regulated, and thui3 remuneration secured ; arrange- 
ments have also been made for reviving the breed of horses at 
Dinji and Dhunni, which used to be tbe^great depots of Bunjit 
Sing’s cavalry ; municipal conservancy has advanced in the 
chief cities, especially in the two capitals of Lahore and (Jmrit- 
sur; a geological survey has been conducted in the Sindh 
Saugor Doab, and a botanical survey of the whole Upper Pun- 
jab ; and the Agri-Horticultural Society has been established. 

In our former summaries we gave some account* of the 
various branchel^ of revenue, and must now note the progress 
which has been made in this important department. The 
land revenue bae suffered slightly from the extraordinary 
depnwoiation of prices. The assessments were moderate,nnuch 
lower than under the Seikh regime ; the harvests were magnifi- 
cent, but the prices of agricultural produce fell 30, 40, even 50 per 
cent. This ^eapness arose partly from a superabundant supply, 
and partly from the political revolutions which had swept over 
the country. Copious and fertilizing rains had rendered com#* 
pmtively barren and slightly taxed ]^nd%hvery productive.* 
The markets were glutted witn grain, advantageoAsly emnpe^ 
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ing with tho produce of highljr taxed lauds, and thus much fiscal 
derangement ensued. These causes had, in some districts, pro- 
duced discontent and even distress. Prompt steps were taaen 
to afford relief. A revision of the summary settlement was 
ma^e in the districts of Gujerat, Huzara^ ^awal Pindi, Pesha- 
wur, the Derajat, and Multan. 

The questions relating to the excise and customs were dealt 
with in our former summary. The salt revenue continues to 
range from twelve to thirteen lakhs per annum. The stamp 
revenue ia gradually increasing. 

Considerable Advances have been made in the regular settle- 
ment, and;in the professional survey. In the Trans-Sutlej states- 
these operations have been concluded, in the Cis-Sutlej states 
ti^ are drawing to a close. The upper divisions of the Bari 
aha j^chna Doab will have been, surveyed by the end of 
the present cold season ; 4he settlement in both these tracts ia 
half done, and preliminary* operations have been extended on 
to the Jhelum river. During the last two years, in the old 
and new territory, not less than sixty-five lakhs have been assessed 
for periods of from ten to thirty years : a vast number of suits 
regarding land ^nd record of rights have been disposed of. 
Bent-free tenures of every description, whether secular, religious, 
municipal, or feudal, have been all decided in the country under 
settlement. Independent of special grants, every estate^has its 
rent-free lands for the village functionaries, the temples, mosques, 
shrines, the alms-houseB,and public institutions. The larger poli- 
tidal grants have been disposed of by a special department. And 
in connexion with this latter subject, it may noted that 
the enquiry into money grants has been completed, and the 
pension list made up. It is estimated, that In the shape of 
grants, both of land and cash, thirty lakhs per annum of 
revenue have been alienated. Such were the political liabi- 
lities of the Punjab. It must be remembered, however, 
that these grants were almost entirely held on life tenure, 
and that the greater portion of this alienated revenue will, in 
course of time, lapse to Government. 

In former retrospects we . mentioned the large surplus accru- 
ing t0 the state since annexation, which has been defiiillely 
ascertained to have amounted, for the first two years, to 116 
lakhs, or £1,160,000 sterling for th^ new territory alone, exclu- 
sive of a surplus of eighty-two lakhs or £820, OPO sterling, 

S * Ided by the old territory, the Cis and Tran^Sutlej states. 

us the Ptfcjab and its dependencies did, for these two years, 
y irfd a surplus oti^wqL,|nillton sterling, after paying for their 
eivH adminisCtation, their internal pacmcatioD, aw the defence 
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of their frontier. Against this^ however^ may be set items of 
a(lditioj:ial military expenditure (such as Peshawur batta, extra 
complement of native infiintry corps, and three extra Queen'll 
regiments) aggregating thirty-seven lakhs per annum ; but 
owing to the departure of fhe 3rd Dragoons, this sum is now 
reduced to thirty lakhs. The surplus, though still very con- 
siderable, is at present somewhat less, as will be seen from tbe 
following figures, which represent the estimated income and 
3X|»enditure of the country as they stand at present, undec 
their various heads : — 


New Terbitobt. 


Old TEB&itOBT. 


Revenue Ordinary, Reivenu» Ordili^str^, 

- >aDdTax 1,02,00,000 Land Tax 
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Extraordinary. 
Settlement Officer 

& Surveys, 5.47,600 

Public Building^. ) 

Civil Engineer . . > 9,00,000 


Expenditure Orf/i?iarsr. 


2,75,603 General Department. . • 
20,73,915 Judicial ditto ... . 

10,85,748 Revenue ditto .... 

3,61,351 Excise and Stamps 

1 2.00. 000 Pensions 

1.75.000 Post Office... 

2.28.000 Miscellaneous 

41.00. 000 Military 

M, 99 , 6 i 7 | 


Funds., 


j Grand Total.. Surplus 81,73,11 

[feurplns or Remainder. 21^52,7831 


Extraordinary. ' 

Settlement Offices & Surveys 

Public Buildings 

Ferries 

Toshakhana.. 

14,47,600 Local Funds 

2,00,000 

Total.. 


Thus the total surplus for the old and new territorj amounts 
to Be. 54,25,895. Against this again must be set extra nnili- 
tary expenditure of thirty lakhs. The diminution of tbet 
original surplus has been oa^d mainly by increase o&expendi- 
ture, both ordinary and extraordinary. With regard to or^o 
nary expenditure, ihe civil establishments have b^een slightly 
creased in both, the (dd and new territory, and tbe military cost 
on the ^ntier lias been. Qos^derably |iigi;pnted, oasicooa|st* 
of ' the equipment and organisation of the toroe.* The sxtsno 
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avdinftry ex^nditure has increased chiefly in the new territo]^> 
owing to the construction of public buildings and Works, the 
grants of pensions, and the carrjing out of important measures, 
such as settlement and survey. These various items must, in 
the aggregate, be expected to average not less than twenty-four 
lakhs per annum for several years. But Ihen this expenditure, 
though large, is, undoubtedly, wise and beneficial Some items, 
such as pensions, raise the honor and popularity of our Govern* 
ment ; provide annuities for those who, by political revolutions, 
have been reduced from affluence to poverty ; and bury the 
'remetnbrslK^ of past struggles. Others, such as canals, settle- 
paente and roads, increase the material wealth of our agricul* 
thral Bubjechi and the security of their civil rights, or ad* 
yance the interests of the commercial population. And to revert 
to financial considerations, this expenditure of twenty-five 
hbbs will shortly ceasc^, and before a dozen years are over, the 
expenditure will fall back ‘to its original figure of ninety lakhs 
for the old territory — and it should be remembered that the 
additional military expenditure will, as far as the Punjab is con- 
cerned, become in time susceptible of reduction. 

Then, as regards the revenue, increase from various sources 
may be expected in the Punjab Proper. The stamp and post 
office revenues will rise, but no material increase can be ex- 
pected in the excise. The land revenue will certainly be aug- 
mented, by the lapse of j^ghirs and landed grants. An impor- 
tant canal revenue will soon begin to reward the enterprise 
of the Government. These causes will, assuredly, contribute 
to swell the revenue from 134 to 150 lakhs within the next fif- 
teen years, and after that there will still be a temporarily aliena- 
ted item of twenty lakhs, which must, in the course of nature, 
go on lapsing to the state by the death of incumbents. Similar 
kpses will occur, though to a less amount, in the Trans and Cis- 
Sutlej states ; and thus events are verifying theexpectationsform^ 
ed^of this fine country. It is probable that before many years 
are passed away$ the Punjab Prmer will yield its fifty lakhs of 
surplus, and the Cis and Trans-Sutlej states their forty lakhs, 
in ^ ninety kkhs, or nearly a million sterling per annum. 

And thus eiids our rapid summary of Punjab affairs for the 
two past years. Writing within very confined limits, we have 
been^foreed to touch upon many important subjects curserily 
and imperfectly; still we* have said enough to iltnsCrate th^ 
** go-ahead’’ tendency of the administration, the rapid euecemion 
of inoasure tipcm measure, work upon work, and improvement 
''Upon improvemeijit. gjt would not be easy fo oyer-state the 
amount of dUedit that is due to the Board of AdministriitMm fpr 
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that admirable mixture of zeal and judgment which they 
brought to bear upon every branch of the important senriep 
committed to their trust. Much also of these manifold result^ 
is due to the personal attention which the^ Oovernor-General 
himself^ while in the vjcimty^ devoted totfais province, tothe OD^ 
sistency and readiness with which his Lordship has ^ways eupr 
ported and encousagdd the Board in their efforts to organize at^ 
administration, to introduce civil reforms, and to further the 
progress of public works. The improvements existing in the 
best-governed provinces in India, such as the N. W. Provinces^ 
have already all been either attempted or carried out, within 
the short space of four years. Other provinces boast of their 
canals and works of irrigation ; here we have the Bari Doab 
canal. Elsewhere science has triumphed over natural obstacles 
in the construction of great roads; here we have the grand 
Peshawur road. Elsewhere public buildings are complete 
and effective ; here also we have some of the most commodious 
civil offices and some of the finest barracks in the Fresi'* 
dency; and it may be added that some first-rate jails Isre 
under construction. Elsewhere conservancy has flourishedai 
and cities have been cleansed and beautffied«; here also the 
bazars and streets of Sea^kate^ Lahore, and Umritsur may vie 
with those of Mirzapore and Agra. Other newly acquired 
countries have been controlled by a powerful police ; here 
also a military police of seven thousand men was organized 
within eighteen months. Elsewhere the village police have been 
organizea; so also here they have been rendered popular and 
effective. Elsewhere frontier defences have been con- 
structed ; here also, the most dangerous frontier in India has 
been fortified. In some provinces dacoity has been sup^ 
pressed, in others it is still rampant ; here it was extinguished 
within two years. Elsewhere comprehensive measures have 
been directed against thuggi; here also a crusade was un- 
dertaken against it, and within six months it was half de- 
feated. Elsewhere the administration of civil justice has been 
elaborated, here it has been simplified, still a great number 
of published circulars evince the attention which has been paid 
tp this subject Elsewhere fiscal systems have been perfdbted* 
We also we have elaborate settlements# Elsewhere rent-free 
teniires have been disposed of by special commissions, here 
also M least 60,000 cases have been decided. Elsewhere 
an accurate census has been worked out^ here also Weral 
xmlUoxis of souls have been enumerated Elsewhere ziyer 
navigation has fiburisbed, fac^e also the^Oiabay flotiUa ply 
up to Multaui and steamers Imve peuetayted to Jhelum and 
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Iifthore. Elsewhere edueatien has been promoted, here also 
extensive enquiries have been made, and one central school 
established* Elsewhere such measures have been spread<over a 
series of years, here all these things, and countless other minor 
miecellaneous improvements, have been crowded into fouryearsc 
We have been led by geographical ^considerations into a 
departure from the order which we inlinded to observe in 
these annals. We now return to the point from which we 
departed on the conclusion of our notice of the Ehyrpore 
transaction* We should have stated, that the value of the ter- 
ritory wrested from Ali Morad, is about ten lakhs of rupees 
a year; which has relieved Scinde of a very considerable 
proportion of its deficit. The remainder of the history of 
eur connection with, foreign states is readily told. It ap- 
peared probable, during the latter portion of the year, that 
events might occur which would involve us in difficulties with 
Siam. The new king of that country is believed to be one of 
those enlightened princes, w'ho every now and then appear 
anifdst the blank lists of oriental dynasties. Educated by 
missionaries, his natural abilities have found an object in the 
acquisition of li^ropean science, more especially in the depart-^ 
ment of practical mechanics. During his uncle’s life-time, the 
Keir of the monarchy was constantly to be seen superintending 
the workmen, who under his directions were constructing a 
steam engine, or putting together rude watches, which he 
declared were almost equal to those from beyond the sea. . On 
his accession, he expressed a desire to remove the obstacles 
which had previously existed to the formation of a commercial 
treaty, promised protection to the missionaries, re-organized 
the army, and permitted such of his subjects as were Gluoese 
to consume opium. In the latter part of the year, however, 
it was reported that he had resolved to seize the opportunity 
of the British conquest of Pegu, to reduce the Shan clans to 
the northward to submission. An army of fifty thousand 
men were said to be pushing forward, commanded by the royal 
physician, and vague rumours of European adventurers in the 
service of Siam began to find their way into circulation. So 
slight and imperfect, however, is the communication between 
Siam and India, that nothing further has since been heard of 
these o];feiratton8. Whether the whole story was a device of 
the epemy, or the army was withdrawn, or is even now pl:^hing 
forward amidst the jungles of Northern Siam, is apparently 
unknown. The king at all events is little likely to enter into 
’'a contest with ^ImgK^ritish power. HaugbCy as this eourt 
tielve alwayk proved theuitelves to bei and absurdly oemfidMt 
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as they are in the strength of their capital^ the king is too well 
informed not to have some idea of the might of the Europeap^ 
or not Ao know that, however he may stake the river and guar^ * 
his capital by island batteries, Baakok is ;iccessible by land^, 
and .would be British in a month, were the fiat of the Goverqpar'^ 
General to go forth. 

While these movements have taken place in Siam, the oldest 
empires of the world are as mpch affected by tlie march of 
events. The great Empire of China, which for six centuries 
has known nothing but repose, has been strangely agitated. 
A band of marauders, who arose in the southern provinces of 
Kwangsi, has been enabled to set at defiance the whole power 
of the Imperial Government. Whether originally raised for 
the purpose of successful plunder, or as tlie expression of 
a national feeling, it would appear probable tliat it has at last 
become a warfare of the Chinese and the Tartars, the results 
of which may be most momentous. Up to the close of the 
year, however, neither party had gained any success sufficiently 
decided to enable foreigners to pronounce a decided opinion* on 
the probabilities of the struggle. It is, however, evident that 
the great structure which, from the dawn of the later civiliza- 
tion, has been the astonishment of Europe, is tottering to its 
fall. The dynasty of the Tartars, no longer upheld by the 
superior courage of its soldiery, rests solely upon the old pres- 
tige, which six centuries of prosperity have secured for it. 
This prestige, late events, and especially the invasion of China 
by the British, have deeply wounded. The discontented or am- 
bitious, who even in China must exist, begin to feel that tho 
superincumbent weight is removed, and another shock may 
bring it down with a crash that will be felt to the furthest ex- 
tremity of Asia. 

Japan will ere long be similarly agitated. This Empire, 
now the greatest object of European curiosity, has continued, 
by a policy of non-intercourse, really and not nominally 
carried out, to exist without taking the smallest share in the 
general concerns of the world. With one nation, and only 
one, has it maintained even the appearance of commerce, and 
every attempt to remove its rigid restrictions has been foiled, 
either by a calm refusal or by actual force. No Asiatic 
nation had the power, and no European race the* inclinsr 
tion, to force the seclusion of a people locked up in islands in 
the eastern corner of the Pacific, whose territories led no 
whither, and from whence neither trade nor population CTcr 
arrived. The Art of mysterbos mtei4|t i^hicb attached to* 
the only seim«ciT^2sed land, utterly unkxtownto Eufopeansi wan 
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not suflScient to induce either England or France to engage 
in a crusade without an object^ and at a distance almost beyond 
the range even of steam navigation. It mattered littlcii either 
to England or Bussia^ whether the batteries of Kengasaki had 
ev^ boon turned apinst their vessels or not* Neither wish^ 
for conquest, and the ordinary forms of hational intercommuiu<*> 
cation were inapplicable to Japan. A race has however arisen 
with a direct interest in all these questions. The American 
people^ in their long rush westward, have at last reached the 
shores of the Pacific, and grasped at the direct trade of Asia. 
The path to China and India lay invitingly open to their 
steamers, l>ut it was necessary to possess b point (Tappui on the 
further aide. This point seemed most likely to be found in 
Japan, and the Cabinet of Washington, backed by the entire 
people of the States, resolved to demand its possession. For«< 
Innately they had an excellent pretext. American whalers 
frequently had been driven into Japanese harbours, and in 
accordance with a consistent, but cruel policy, were refused 
assistance* This was of course contrary to every international 
law, for, however much right the people of a country may 
have to segregate themselves from the world — ^a right which, 
with some show^ of reason, the Americans deny in toto — they 
can have none to fire upon the distressed vessels of a presuma^ 
bly friendly country. ^ An expedition was ordered, peaceful 
course, but of sumcient strength to ensure respect for the 
hearers of the mission. War ships and war steamers were pre- 
pared,^ officers nominated, and an armament equipped, when the 
eolotiasts of Canada involved themselves in a squabble about 
8(Hne right to fish to the East or West of some imaginary line ia 
the Bay of Fuody. The American Government deemed that 
war mi^ht be the result, and the expedition was lyostponed. It 
was revived, a plenipotentiary was appointed, and the following 
is the offi.oial declaration of the intentions of the President. 

Our settlements on the shores of the Pacific have already given a great ex- 
tenslofi'i and in some respects a new direction, to our commerce in that ocean. 
A dimt Mid rapidly-increasing intercourse has sprung up with Eastern Asia. 
The wat^eof the Northern Pacific, even into the Arctic sea, have of late 
years mn fiequented by our whalemen. The application of steam to the 
genera! pux|K>ses of navigation* is becoming daily more common, and 
niakiN it destrahle to obtain fuel and other necessary supplies at convent* 
eatpointswn the route between Asia and our Pacific shores. Our uafor* 
t^s^odufiirymen, wfio from time to time suffer shipwreck on the ooasti 
of seas, are entitled to protection. Besides these speoifie 

object^, the genetkl prosperity of our States on the Pacific requires that an 
sUMpt ebould be made to open the opposite regions oil laia to a mutually 
1^ Obvioim IhAt this attempt4h>ttld be made by 
up]?owmtOs(Vgmtedfanti|^i»^ UnjMi SMeAwboeoiOope^itfom 
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«y&tem «3(oIud«8 eTery idea of dietapt colonial dependendeo. 1 l^aye 00 - 
oordingly been led to order an appropriate naval force to Japan » un^r the ^ 
eommaiM of a discreet and intelliigent officer of the highest rank 
known to our servioep He is instructed to endeavor to ohtain from 
Ihe Government of that country some reUKation of the inhospil^blo 
and anti-8ooial system which it has pursued for about two cen tunes. 

He has been directed particularly to remonstrate in the strongest 
language against the cruel treatment to which our shipwrecked 
mariners have often been subjected, and to insist that they shall be 
treated with humanity. He is instructed, however, at the same time, to 
mve that Government the amplest assurances that the objects of the 
United States are such, and such only, as I have indicated, and that the 
expedition is friendly and peaceful. Notwithstanding the jealoue^ with 
which the Governments of Eastern Asia regard all overtures from foreigners, 

I am not without hopes of a beneficial result of the expedition. Should 
it be crowned with success, the advantages will not be confined to the 
United States, but, as in the case of China, will be equally enjoyed by oil 
the other maritime Powers. I have much satisfHCtiou in stating that in all 
the steps preparatory to this expedition, the Government of the United 
States has been materially aided by the gnod bffioes of the King of the 
Netherlands, the only European Power having any commercial relations 
with Japan. 

During the past year the attention of this Department, in conjunction 
with the Department of State, has been directed to the employnient of the 
East India squadron in an enterprise of great moment ^0 the commercial 
interests of the country — the endeafor to establish relations of amity and 
commerce with the Empire of Japan. 

The long interdict which has denied to strangers access to the ports or 
territory of that country, and the singularly inhospitable laws which Us 
Government has adopted to secure this exclusion, having been productive, 
of late years, of gross oppression and cruelty to citixens of the United 
States, it has been thought expedient to take some efieotive measure ta 
promote a better understanding with this populous and semi-barbaroua 
empire ; to make the effort not only to obtain from them the observance of 
tile rights of humanity to such of our people as may be driven by necessity 
upon their coasts, but also to promote the higher and more valuable end 
of persuading them to abandon their unprofitable policy of seclusion, and 
gradually to take a place in that general association of commerce in which 
their resources and industry would equally enable them to confer benefit^ 
upon others, and the fruits of a higher civilization upon themselves. 

The extension of the domain of the United States to the shores of tho 
Pacific, the rapid settlement of California and Oregon, {he opening of the 
highway across the Isthmus of Central America, the great addition to oui; 
navigation employed in trade with Asiatic nations, and the increased acti^ 
Vity of our whaling ships in the vicinity of the Northern coasts of Japan, 
axe now pressing upon the oonsiderallon of this Government the abiplute 
nenessity of reviewing our relations to those Eastern communities wbioh 
lie contiguous to the path of our trade. The enforcement of a gqnre Ube- 
xkl Oystem of intercourse upon China lias met the, approval of the oi^Ui^ed 
mrld, audits benefits are seen and felt, not less remarkably intbwnro* 
gross of that ancient ompire itself, iban in the activity whick M^lhaa 
Mxiewly pursuit of Eastern commerce. China is awakt)^ . 

{mm tfca lethargy, of^ thousand years tolfche permtiw of the spMit 0* 
nfesfmt era. and is even now furnishing her qu^lk Wlm JyJwnture ?rh 
di^hfulehes and stimulates the settlement of our Western coast. 
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T{ie«e fivents hn^e (orced upon the people of America and jDurope the 
- consideration of the question, how far it is consistent with the rights 
of the oiriliaed world to defer to those inoonvenieut and unsocial^oatoma 
by which a nation, capable of contributing to the relief of the wants of 
hutpanity, shall be permitted to renounce that duty ; whether any nation 
may claim to be exempt from the admitted Christian obligation of hospitality 
to those strangere whom the rocationa of commerce or the lawful pursuits 
of industry may hare incidentally brought in need of its asststanoe ; and 
the still stronger case, whether the enlightened world will tolerate the 
indiction of punishment or oontiunelions treatment upon the uofortuuate 
voyager whom the casualties of the sea may have compelled to an unwill- 
ing infraction of a barbarous law. 

These • are question a which are every day becoming more significant 
That oriental sentiment which, hardened by the usage and habit of centu- 
ries, has dictated the inveterate policy of national isolatioo in Japan, it is 
very apparent, will not long continue to claim the sanctity of a national 
right, to the detriment of the cause of universal commerce and civilization, 
at this time so signally active in enlarging the boundaries of human know- 
ledge, and the difiTusion of comfort over the earth The day has come when 
Europe and America have found*an urgent inducement to demand of Asia 
and Africa the rights of hospitafity. of aid and comfort, shelter and succour 
to the men who pursue the great highroads of trade and exploration over 
the globe. Christendom is constrained, by the pressure of an increasing 
necessity, to publish its wants and declare rights to the heathen, and in 
making its power fait, will bring ionum^erablo blessings to every race which 
shall acknowledge its mastery. 

The Government of the United States has happily placed itself in the 
front of this movement, and it may be regarded as one of the most encou- 
raging guarantees of its success, that the expedition which lias just left our 
shores takes with it the earnest good wishes, not only of our oWn country, 
but of the most enlightened oommunities of Europe. The opening of 
Japan has become a necessity which is recognized in the commercial adven- 
ture of all Christian nations, and is deeply 4bJt by every owner of an 
American whale-ship, and every voyager between California and China. 

This important duty has been consigned to the commanding odicer 5f 
the East India squadron, a gentleman in every respect worthy of the trust 
reposed in him, and who contributes to its administration the highest 
energy and ability, improved by long and various service in his profession. 
Looking to the magnitude of the undertaking, and the great expectations 
which have been raised, both in this country and in Europe, in reference to 
its results, the casualties to which it may be exposed, and the necessity to 
guard it, by every precaution within the power of the Government, against 
ms possibility of a failure, i have thought it proper, with your approbation, 
to Itleisase the force destined to this employment, and to put at the dis- 
posal Com. Terry a squadron of unusual strength and capability. I 
liave».lherOfora reoenUy added to the number of vessels appropriated to tho 
eommand the line-of-battle-sbip Vermont, the corvette Maoedontan, and 
the Bte^sg|. Alleghany. These ships, together with the sloop-of-war Van- 
dalia, origiAsally intended lobe assigned to tire squadron, and with the 
ships on that station, the steamer Susquehanna, and the sloops- 
of-war Saratoga and Plymoutb‘---a portion of which are now near to tba 
of tholr oruise-»wiit c6nstiti||e a command adapted, we may oppose, 
any emsfgoncy which &e delicate nature of the ti;^t committed to the 
^mmodore nsay pre&ntf^It is probable that the exhibition of* the whole 
force, which will be under the command of Com. Terry during Ihe first 
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year, will produce such an impression upon a Goveroment and people who 
are accustomed to measure their respect by the array of power wbioli 
acootupMes the demand of it, as may enable him; to dispense with the 
▼eesels whose term of service is drawing near to a close, and that they may 
be returned to the United States without any material prolongaticy^ of 
their cruise. • 

A liberal allowance has been made to the squadron for all the contingen- 
cies which the peculiar nature of the enterprise may create. The com- 
manding officer is furnished with ample means of defence and protection 
on laud as well as sea; with the means, also, of procuring despatch 
vessels, when necessary, transports for provision and fuel, and for such 
other employment as may be required. Special depots of coal have been 
established at various points, and abundant supplies provided. He has, in 
addition to the instructions usually given to the squadron on this station, 
been directed to avail himself of such opportunities as may fall on bis way, • 
to make as accurate surveys as his means may allow, of the coasts and seas 
he may visit, and to preserve tlie results for future publication for the 
benefit of commerce. 

It is possible that the expedition may result in nothing save 
an useless exchange of verbal civilities ; but it may also be the 
turning point in the history of Japan. The Council of Nobles, 
who rule that country, like most aristocracies, have a determined 
policy, and in Japan that policy is exclusion. If therefore they 
hold by their old traditions, "they must order the American 
squadron to leave the harbour, and in the event of a refusal, 
resort to force. Then, the prestige of Japan will depart as 
that of China has departed, and the Dutch will no longer be 
the monopolists of what might be an enormous trade. 

The year that has passed, despite tlie Burmese war, will, we 
suspect, be known in the history of India as the Year of the 
Petitions, The Act, by which the Chartered East India Com- 
pany rule territories larger than those of Borne, was expiring. 
From the let April, 1854, all rule in India, derived from a juris-* 
diction other than that which naturally belongs to territories 
held by England, will cease, and Parliament therefore, before it 
renew that act, has made some arrangements for enquiry into the 
working of the institutions previously framed. It was settled, af- 
ter some debate, that the enquiry was to be made in England, and 
not in India. Instantly every interest in the country, possessing 
a voice, resolved to avail itself of a period so favourable fot de- 
manding new privileges, or remonstrating against ancient griev- 
ances. The movement did not, as might have been cfxpected^ 
take the form observable in countries where free instit^tions 
have for years trained the people . to the mode in whic]|; their 
ideas may really be made known. There was no ^.^ational 
movement. Indi% is not a nation, and^jgsj^ot a single attri- * 
bute of one; It is a continent^ filled with a congeriSs of races, 
peoples, languages, and creeds, with no common bond, save the 

B B 
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surord of the stern^race which has subdued them all alike, aud 
no feelings to vibrate in common, and no means of commu^ 
nicating^ them to each other if they existed. India, therefore, 
as a nation, made no sign, and would have made none had the 
first clause of the new Act contained some terrible oppression. 
But isolated bodies moved. Some of them had ideas, and some 
of them fancied that they ought to have them, and accordingly 
accepted those which others propounded for their edification. 
And first the natives. Ho one is likely to dispute that the 
natives ought to have been really interested in the questions 
brought up for their consideration. It might appear to philo- 
sophers in Berlin, or statesmen in St. Petersburgh, of very little 
importance to the natives, whether the machine of administra- 
tion was to be guided by one man or thirty — whether it moved 
a little slower or a little quicker — whether one class of English 
gentlemen were to wield the executive power, or a different 
one. In any case thejjr were sure that their religion, and 
their power of acjiuirmg, using, or wasting property, would 
not be interfered with. Political power they could not have in 
any ease ; and socially, their advantages, allowing for the in- 
herent difference of civilization,; were greater than those of 
their conquerors. But it was not so. In the first place. Go- 
vernment in India is not an administrative machine. It is the 
heart of the whole body corporate, and the slightest derange- 
ment of its functions affects the remotest extremities. The 
question, whether the Goverinment should move slower or more 
r^idly, was in met also a question whjMher every subordinate 
officer should be more or less efficient, and with these subordi- 
nate officers the people are hourly brought into hostile or 
friendly contact. It signified exceedingly little to the native, 
whether one European gentleman, styled the Governor-Ge- 
neral, ruled him, or whether another European gentleman claim- 
ed his obedience as Governor of Bengal But it did signify ex- 
ceedingly, whether Mr. Blank, the magistrate, Mr. Somebody, 
the collector, and Mr. Somebody Else, the judge, were working 
undar the eye of an ever-vi^ant ubiquitous authority, or 
whci&er the said judge, collector, and magistrate were to 
latmr just ns much or little as their consciences dictated. The 
upper classes saw this ; and they had moreover acquired an 
io^ that the anomaly might exist of a conquered race regain- 
ing administrative power, and yet not shaking off the conquer* 
ora. ^^astly, they bad one standing grievance.that came home 
. to evei^^ man, which could elicit sympathetic words, wherever 
three or four na%v8l^ere gossipping, and which was felt to a 
degree almost incomprehensible in England. We mean the 
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slowness and expensiveness of the law. In England^ men rail 
at the law. They say it is expensive^ uncertain, dilatory. No 
one raftes a voice for its abases — ^all men are ready to lend a" 
helping hand to their overthrow. But it would be utterly 
impossible to get up an outbreak, to ^^raisei^a riot, or eveivto 
collect a Monster Meeting against the evils of copyhold 
tenure. The truth is, the mass is not affected. The Court of 
Chancery may be an iniquitous tribunal. John Higgs and 
Jacob Snell have no knowledge even of its existence, teyond a 
vague idea, that some old gentleman in a large wig has said 
something or delayed saying it, and that Somewherewick has 
got two naunted houses in consequence. They se^ ruined 
nouses in the village, which nobody but the clergyman likes to 
pass at night, and they know they are in Chancery, but they feel 
very little inclination to mob the Chancellor for that. They 
know that the constabulary in the counties are utterly ineffici- 
ent, that thefts are never punished, and that somebody is to 
blame, but John Smith, the butcher, thinks that if a burglar 
comes to him, he shall use his hatchet, and Tom Brown, the la- 
bourer, ** is’nt much afraid.” They never think of ducking the 
Quarter Sessions. But in In^ia, the state of the law is of vital 
importance. The life of every third ryot is that of a Chancery 
suitor. He is always either beating or being beaten, and defend- 
ing himself before the magistrate. Or if a quiet man, who 
trusts to the volubility of his tongue, he is still always in a 
scrape about his land* ^ithe^ his zemindar is oppressing him, 
or he is racking his ingenuity to cheat his zemindar, or he has 
a dispute with his money-lender, as to whether he took up the 
money for his rent at more than seventy-five per cent., or with 
his next neighbour as to the right to a half-anna share in a 
perch of land. At any rate, he is perpetually in the courts, 
and being so, the rapidity of the law is to him of the greatest 
possible moment. 

All these causes, and many more, produced a great crop of 
petitions. Not that the class actually aggrieved wrote or even 
talked about them. But the ideas, wishes, and grievances 
were known to exist, and the richer classes and the Europeans 
stepped forward to expound them. The North-West, nving 
under an active Government, had little to complain of, or 
from some other reason remained silent, but in the three elder 
Presidencies, societies of natives, with high sounding titles, 
started up. A^hese societies presented petitions. So did the 
missionaries of^engal and Bombay. So did the British ml|t- 
bitants of Bengali So did that sectioi^f^he inhabitants of » 
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Calcutta^ which was engaged in trade* They were all sec- 
tional^ but all had some common points of resemblance. 

The first in magnitude^ and in importance^ was tfaab^of the 
British Indian Association. 

This Association consists of an assemblage of landholders, 
who have united themselves together for the purpose of re- 
presenting to the authorities in England and India any griev- 
ances under which they, or their countrymen, may be sulfcr- 
ing. Taken as it is, viz., an association of zemindars for the 
protection of zemindari interests, the society is valuable, 
as a means of enabling a large and powerful class to speak 
their opinions to the Government. The absurd title they have 
. selected,' and the spice of bombast which a native invariably 
intermingles, even into the proceedings of an ordinary society, 
have rendered them fair objects of ridicule. But stripped of 
these adjuncts, they became a kind of large farmer’s club, 
given to speechifying, and to considering itself the “ buttress of 
the agricultural interest.” 

In their petition, however, this Association, acting evidently 
either under the influence of Europeans, or of Europeanized 
natives, go far beyond the mass of their countrymen. They 
demand, not only that the native population shall be placed 
on an absolute equality with the European, which, whether 
advisable or not, it is very natural for a native to request, but 
that it shall be placed first in the ranks. They wish for a mo- 
dification of the present constitution, such as shall practically 
destroy the whole idea of conquest, restore to the natives the 
possession of their own country, and leave to the European the 
thankless task of fighting for the benefit of his native lords. 
For the latter task, strange to say, they really do not consider 
educated Bengali Babus competent, an instance of modesty the 
more commendable, because it is the only one in the entire 
series of requests. This end they propose to secure, by replacing 
the double Government by a single one, on the plan proposed 
by Lord Ellenbprough, viz., a single Board with a President, 
and with holders of Company’s Paper in this country admitted 
to vote. Also by diminishing the executive powers of the 
Governor-General, by compelling him to act according to the 
recommendation of his Council, and by the constitution of 
a legislative body. This Legidative Council, they consider, 
should consist of seventeen members, of whom twelve are to 
be natives, three from each Presidency, four Eur^eans to be ap- 
pmnted by the Governors of the Presidencies, aq^one President, 
• a lawyer. They^esij^ that such Council stihll be nominated 
for five yeafs, that itsmembers shall be irremoveable even by 
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the Crown, and that they shall receive honorary distinctions, 

' such as are given to members of legislative bodies in Great 
^ Britain and the CoIonies,”a phrase which has perhaps a meaningf'^ 
though we are unable to discover it. What honorary distinc*^ 
tions has a Member of Parliament as such? That the veto shall 
rest in the Governor-General, that no power of repealing laws 
shall exist except in Parliament, that a separate Governor 
of Bengal shall be appointed, that the Governors of the 
smaller Presidencies shall be deprived of their councils, and 
that no oflScer appointed by Government shall be removeable, 
except after an open trial. That the Civil Service shall 
be abolished, and that one-half of the entire administration of 
the country shall be confided to natives, that the Black Acts, 
shall be established, that the Supreme and Sudder Courts shall 
bo amalgamated, and that the administration of the law, the 
Police system, and the Criminal Courts shall be improved. 

It will scarcely, we presume, be denied, that these demands 
amount to all that is substantial in legislation. The Govern- 
ment, it is true, is allowed to retain the power of the veto, 
and the nominal control of the Executive, but that control 
would be worth little, while the power of the purse remained 
in the hands of a native le^slature, armed with the tenacity 
of their countrymen, and accessible only to the argument of 
fear. The result would ultimately be to place a native in 
every situation of trust and importance, to fill the courts 
with native judges, to place the collection of the revenue 
in the hands of natives, to drive from office every European 
with a spark of national feeling, pride, or prejudice, and to 
place the rule of Asia in the hands of those who have ever 
proved themselves incapable of governing even an estate on any 
other principle than that of simple force. Not only would 
the Europeans be deprived of their rights of conquests — and 
they are rights — but even of the power which belongs naturally 
to men of a higher civilization. It appears probable, on a review 
of all the circumstances, that such a result was not contemplated 
by the framers of the petition. Each member appears to have 
added some request which he thought would, if granted, meet 
his own particular grievance, without the slightest consideration 
of its general applicability to the business in hand. They 
desired certain changes, and in their desire to accommodate 
their wishes to European phraseology, demanded powers of which 
they knew imither the nature, nor the scope, which If used 
to their full exent would make a dozen babus masters of Ai^ia ; , 
and if not use\ would leave them lit|k better off than thej ' 
were before.- It is, of course, useless efr^oint ^ut to men, 
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who igpore history, and disbelieve philosophy, that the first 
proof given by a nation of its capacity for self^overnment, is 
^ who expulsion of its foreij^n rulers, but they may, at least, be 
reminded of one fact which is capable of test on every day 
of t^eir lives. The native invariably prefers the European 
to his own countryman. He would rather have his cause de* 
cided by him, rather serve him in his house, rather be attend* 
ed by him when sick, rather trust him with his accumulations. 
It is this feeling, even were there no other circumstances, 
which should have taught the proposers of the petition their 
own utter folly. The minor reforms requested are generally 
such as have been from time to time suggested in English jour- 
nals, discussed, and as far as public opinion is concerned, very 
nearly decided. The petition, however, was sent to England, a 
sketch of it presented, and after a few words upon its tenor and 
contents, referred to the Committee. 

The Affiliated Society in Bombay prepared a similar peti- 
tion. The circumstances of this Presidency differ greatly 
from those of Bengal. The ryotwarri system has there des- 
troyed the great landholders whom Lord Cornwallis’s measure 
raised into power ^and opulence in the Gangetic valley. The 
natives, in possession of an important trade, and but little 
educated, are further reduced in importance by the presence 
among them of a sept of foreigners, the Parsis, who although 
styled natives by the European, have little sympathy with the 
tillers of the ground. The native aristocracy of Calcutta is 
an aristocracy of landholders^ ; that of Bofpbay, of merchants. 
The Parsis, too, fron^ their higher education and comparative 
freedom from religious superstitions, are much less given than 
their brethren of Bengal to prejudices calculated to cramp 
their efforts for improvement. Their petition, therefore, dif- 
fered greatly from^that of the zemindars. They asked, of 
course, for more appointments for themselves, and improve- 
ments in the system of administering justice, but they made 
no further allusiop to any great political change than to express 
their assent to Lord EUetiborough’s plan for the construction of 
the Home Government. The Madras petition we have not seen,, 
but it^ppears to have resembled that of Bombay, rather than 
the one prepared in Bengal. 

The nex^t in order was the petition of the missionaries of 
Calcutta, wlio appear to have considered it right at such a 
crisis to^ record their opinions as to the improvemmts required 
.by circumstonces of the country. Member^f the ruling 
<daas, but familmr ^i]^the lowest order of ti^ population- 
disinterested %peetato?Sryct intensely interested in all that pro- 
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mised to advance the cause of social progress;^ unfettered by 
native prejudices^ yet aware at once of their stren^h and 
the alibwances to be made for them, they were admirably qua^"^ 
lified for the self-imposed task. And their petition was prac* 
tical. They neither ashed that the Crown should surreyader 
its brightest possession^ nor that it should attempt to introduce 
improvements by methods which would create an universal 
feding of alarm and disgust. They asked for a sepamte Go* 
vernment for Bengal^ for the abolition of the opium mo^ 
nopoly, and a modification of the system-selling liquor, and 
for the reform of the police. They suggested the advisability 
of some consideration being given to the possibility of a com- 
mutation of the land tax, and for a re-invigoration of the* 
laws against perjury. Throughout, the petition retains the 
quiet tone of men who have satisfied their own minds upon 
certain subjects, who have no personal interest in the success 
of their requests, but are nevertheless* resolved that the con- 
stituted authority shall not plead ignorance of the mode in 
which certain grievances strike eye-witnesses thoroughly cogni- 
zant of the facts. Two more remain, one from the tradesmen 
of Calcutta, and one from tb^ European inhabitants of Calcutta 
and Bengal. The first may be briefly discussed. It is a re- 
quest, that Parliament will turn Calcutta into an English bo- 
rough, as far as the grant of municipal privileges can make it such. 
The plan has this recommendation, that it is the only one re- 
maining untried. Plan after plan has been designed, Act after 
Act passed by the’Iiegislature, but the metropolis of the East 
still reeks with a thousand stenches, and still owes her safety 
from epidemics such as devastate the cities of Persia, Asia 
Minor, and the Levant, to the periodical fires caused by the 
deliberate neglect of the most ordinary precautions. Nor is 
the fact very wonderful. Calcutta contains two separate popu- 
lations, equal in wealth, power, and every other requisite save 
numbers. The two live m the same tqwn, trade together, are 
subject to the same pleasures, and the same annoyances, and 
are as utterly segregated from each other as hostile camps. To 
both European and Asiatic, to the man who is miserable if all 
is not done that might be done, and the man who is* happy 
while undisturbed in his perennial quiet, to the race which 
thinks dirt a disgrace, and the race which is neveif contented 
save in the midst of filth. Government applies a system/oreign 
to both. Fck it is simply ridiculous to declare, that the Anglo- 
Indian resid^ of Calcutta is the same as the Englishman* 
in London— tlmt he will exert himscK,^ the jame objechi^ 
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and feel the same interest in the improvement of all around 
^ nim. He will not. Physical circumstances are against him. 
Parish politics are all very well in their way, but with the 
thermometer at 90% few will give them that careful attention 
whkh can alone produce a party spirit, and without party 
spirit, elections degenerate into mere formalities. It might, 
perhaps, be possible to induce the natives to take some interest 
in them, but they, of course, elect only their own countrymen, 
and whatever else a native may be fit for, he is utterly unfit 
for a municipal commission. He loves to shroud himself in a 
jungle, and will sleep contentedly in a room, besides which an # 
open sewer is exhaling nausea as perceptible to the senses 
*as injurious to the constitution. He likes smooth roads, but 
cares very little whether they are broad or not, and never 
dreams of freeing them from obstructions which in any city of 
England would produce; a feeling of perpetual irritation. Above 
all, be dislikes being taxed. We do not mean to say, that this 
prejudice is peculiar to the Asiatic, but the European has at least 
convinced himself that it is cheaper to pay taxes than to do 
without the improvements to pay for which they are levied. 
And this stage of civilization, the native has not yet reached. 
Till he does reach it, or "the Government itself resolves to im- 
prove its metropolis without consulting the numerical majority 
of the population, Calcutta will remain what it is at present — 
a city of splendid capabilities. 

The last petition deserves a more careful analysis. It was 
sigped by upwards of 300 British subjects, and their ideas, 
correct or erroneous, are deserving of respect. In order to 
understand fairly what the British inhabitants intend, we must 
analyse the petition. It is divided into eighteen separate head- 
ings, which, for the sake of convenience, we shall retain. 

Objects of the Charter Act NOt carried out. The 
Government of India has not carried out the design of the Bri- 
tish 'Parliament. It has not remodelled the Criminal Law, 
thoiigh condemned by the Commission. It has not framed any 
system of Commercial Law. It has not made any provision for 
the Indian community. It has not carried out the prin- 
ciple of allowing no distinctions of race, creed, or colour, to be 
a bar to office. It has not improved the police. 

The Law of the Supreme Court is perfection. The laws 
of the Company’s courts, the Begulations and Acts chiefly relate 
to matters of revenue. The onl^ eflbet of th^clause direct- 
'ing the judges to proceed according to equity^nd good couf. 
Science, is to*makel^S«}f decisions vague and unceittaim 
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oantile law doea not exist at all^ and the ayatem admiBiaieredl^ 
in thesi^ ooutts is geiierall; defective. ' ' 'S 

The Pbocedtthe of THEaE CouBts ia slow, confused, atiij^' 
dilatory, and inferior to the ifaforined procedvre of English la^" 
appeals are too frequeift ; there b too rnuch recording of 
dence ; and the native pleaders are the dregs of society. ’ 
The Stamp TIotibs are a heavy tax on all law proceed- 
ings, and the use of the stamps is a cause of the failure of jus- 
tice. ^ ^ 

Native Judoes are in posseBslon of almost the entire 
s original jurisdiction, but are badly paid, and belong to thelower 
classes of native society ; are without legal educatioui and are 
frequently corrupt. 

The Civil Sebvice Judges are not corrupt, hut they, 
are without professional education, and they have built up 
no system of jurisprudence ; the orders* and constructions of 
the Sadder Courts are obscure and uninstructive, and the pub- 
lic are dissatisfied with them. * ^ 

The Criminal Law is fundamentally Mohammedafi^ and 
therefore the British inhabitants have resisted its extension to, 
them, and the House is requested to extend th^ reformed, cri- 
minal law of England to all classes of Christians in Indij^ > 

The PoLtUE is utterly inefficient. The zillahs too 
large, there b not a silfficxeney of superintendence, a^, from 
the practice of detaining witnesses, the people become unwilliBg 
to assist in giving up offenders to justice, even when themsselyes 
are the sufferers. ^ , i ; ; 

The Civil Sebvice is a privileged one, and those priyir 
leges are injurious, first to the country, and secondly to its 
British inhabitants. 

The East iNDiANSf^ though European in blood and charac- 
ter, are under native law, and this is a grievance. f 

Educations — T hat your petitioners desire to repre^Unt^ 

^ on behalf of the East Indians, an<h4>there of ^hristbn de^h^ 

^ mination, who, by circumstances, are permanent residents m 
^ India, tbe want of collegiate institutioiia for the higher branch^!; ^ 

* of eduostion, and a university to grant diplomas of quaMfii^l! 
^ tion. That in the fbrmer especially, law should be taught a^SM; 
^ science, and a class of persons might thus be formed, 

' ^ in the first instance, for professional employment in the CQUtl^ 

^ and eymituaUx, for judicial bffice ; kid a very c0nsidemhle?bj^' 

* of permanent Imristian infaabiiants desire, that their claimy^|M^ 

^ interests i^pulAbe considered in all ^rranghteeuts 
*'#duoat]onof« the 'people.’’' ' - ' ^ 

jfebLiC WoHNs are iusuffiCienUn Dumber, exteujt, an®^- 


c c 
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I^wrtaboe. 0%ere are fev r<^> and tbiOse few,; badly kept; and 
c|be. railroad is prones^ng vei^ Blowly. wbieh ean nnly ^be ac- 
tamnted fW, by Ae checks imposed by Oovernment, which 
i^in are caused by the desire of .Government to eeenre more 

^^ks^ovBSB OF Lbgisi.a'CioNj which, for some time after 
the pa<^g of the last Charter, was greatly improved, has been 
of late|Darked chiefly by eflbrta to cw^hsate for the absence 
ofi^B pf^r system of judicial administration and police, by 
vesting i extraordinm:y powers in individuals incompetent to 
exermsd 'dtem. 

. TeUSi MST FOB BBLIBVINO Magist&ates fboh bkspoksi- 
Blt.iT!r :|mtect8 negligence, ignorance, and incapacity, and ren- 
ders tli]B!jml^^8tr8cy and inferior judiciary irresponsible to the 
Slzecni^e Government 
PoSirAOB pEFOBli io not j6t Conceded. 

'li|US SoPBBlcg Gotbbbuemt oonsists of too few nilinbers, 
and Bi^ielative Council in particular requires extension. 
The qipce of Governor-General requires adaptation to the cir- 
cumslBnOes of the times. His powers are undefined, and he is 
too much away frop hi| Council.* 

Tht^ouB^AuTHOBjTiES consist of two conflicting bodies, 
to whUh: public opinion in this country is unfitvorable. The 
present;;^eotive system of the Court of Directors is unsound. 

; Sifjiyi'ii OF THE COUMTBT: — That from what is above 

* respecting the law, the law courts, and the police, your 
(lipnotable House will be able to drai^ with the fullest as- 
licence of truth, naany conclusions respecting the condition of 

* lap country. It might appear paradoxical to deny its pros- 

* pqirity, in the flme of the vast increase which has taken place in 
' tl^ foreign commerce ; bnt it is ondeBiable that, eontempora- 

* neously with this increase, crimes of a violent character have in- 

* .CB|(iased, and law and police are also regarded as aflbrding little 
Vlfonrity eithe| for, riratsyOf persons or property. Hence the 

Jlpit^ appfieation ot British cwital to agrioultBre and mines, 
the limited employment of Briti;di skill in India ; (the for- 
li|iiaeF. oonfined tea few valuable articles, such as indigo, 
’^f|bir the oultivaidoB of which the soil and climate are so superior 
to afford . 4>he profits almost of a monopoly, silk, and a 
%few oth«p)reBd hence also, small capitals c»n rarely. be em- 

§ edin>ln^. The planter dr capitalist m the iuteriw, 
r» .dr raaEly^: leaves Us i^itsl when he h’meelf quits the 
try. In ^ iiieeourity ; fhen this cajlfp' 

itS'^high iv^ crf interest of mon^ ; &n|^olders ps^)W 
20 per cent., and .the ryot ,cr ^iivatcw » InAk worieltiTOi ; 
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'^' ' 

^ tian than of setvitude to the money-lender. Your ^titioneif i 
^ ther^ore think that enq^uiry ought to be instituted oy Partili^ 

* ment into the state of the country, in lorder to provide 

* probable remedy for the eviltiu adverted to)'* i JP 

A more* singular ma%s of truth and efror was probably 

presented to Parliament. Our analysis contains, of course, tnere-^ 
ly the substance of the petition^^and not the arguments b|r v|rh,teli 
it is supported, as it is onr wish rather to record what been 
asked for by different classes during the year, than the %eas6htt 
by which they have been supported. This petition is iii fact 
a prayer for the alteration of almost every peculiar feature in 
the present system of Indian Government. It is almost as* 
radical as that of the British Indian Association i ;^ith this 
difference, that whereas the Association desire to eee Ij^ir own 
" countrymen the depositaries of power, the British subjeoil^ wish 
> srt it practically transferred to themselves. 

The first thing that strikes an attentive observer of, 
peiitzons, is their entire want of originality. There qre plenty 
cf grievances, all set forth in the same tone of monotonous 
qucrulousness, but in no one instance, except ^the tradesmen's 
'and the missionaries’ petitions,* is there,^ a single definite pro«« 
'posal of a scheme by which the grievances could be re||ediedL 
The state of the police is condemned by all, but noneJ appear 
either willing or qualified to suggest a remedy. ligke the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England, every one rails at it, no one 
defends it, and it would be altered, were it not that no ono 
proposes^ a practical substitute. There is a servile copyin^l^f 
English ideas manifested in all these productions^ a sort;! of 
vague desire to assimilate affairs in India to affairs in Engltod^ 
without the slightest respect for the difference of creeds, ra^J 
and civilization. One class thinks all will go well when native 
judges are seated on the Bench, forgetting that although' this 
may be exceedingly pleasant to the judges themselves, it 
not he equally so to the suitors, who distrust them and thmr ; 
decisions. Another class thinks English law would remedy iU , ^ 
the eyils of India, not remembering that English law was madii.f, > 
for a people who have no prejudice in favour of perjury, and^wfc^#" 
would rather see crime punished than otherwiseh In all cas«nj|;'> 
the ^ petition” is^ in fact, an essay on the Indian Oovnrnrneml^' 
and things connected therewith, yet in no one instance 
anything but om sided. The real fact is, that fite whole 
of petitions, goill and bad, have been got up by^individuaH;;lpi|p 
Binctbaed by sml^ sections of classes; net mjhemselvee, nupfe ';: ') 

stnopg^ M nation 'csrying'ngail^ oppr Aston 
rielllen tc| deii^ tluit lts dmll have konoAy 

like English M. i . 
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Tfca.prinieii 
Alii — 1 direction. 


of tl« year haw been in a 
woerai aireoHou. ■ The Majma^e Aot> in pa^coler, is ,a moat 
■'Hyi pnyfaiBt reform. Previous to the pas^ng of this enactment, 
iiwae held by many of the ablest lawyers^ that every marriage 
b||#eeh Chnstians was iUegal, unless perfermed by a minister ot 
tholEstablished Church, or a Roman Catholic priest At the 
same’i^ine* tWe existed in Indh^ a numerous class, who objected 
altogewir to be married except by ministerB of their own per- 
suisioii^and another still moee numerous class, who had been 
marriediiby dissenting piinisters, either from the fact, that they 
were tbo dlitant to obtain the services of any emsoopal clergy- 
.min,prffi they were totally ignorant 
ttSb resist between the 1ft w of England and of India, pom 
idea of p^e existence of a Iiex lioci legalizing such marriages, 
wnemv^lso to have prevailed, founded probably upon the same 
immnnary theory of the extenrion of the Marriage Act to 
B^h subjects in India. The consequence was, that a large 
number of families, whose marriage was considered valid by so- 
mety^d themselves, were in the eye of the law living in a 
Mate Off concubinage, their right to bequeath their pronerty to 
timir ishildren imperilled, and their chil^en mcapable of daim- 
' w inheritance. This state of things it was necessary to 
tk and Parliament accordingly passed a law, legahzing all 
Images in India of every kind, and establishing a new Mt 
of nS fw ftituro unions. These rules were republished by 
the^ndian Government in the shape of Act V. of 1862, which 
inJeffeot extended to India the principle bo long acknowledged 
fii,%urope, that marriage, whatever else it may be, is a civil 
3a1ract, and that it is only in this as^pect of it that Jhe 
W regards it. The Registrar was by this Act vested 
witlhji^bority to solemnize the marriage, while the paities 
tbafaaclves were left at liberty to superi^d any 

whatever, according to their own inohnatiom AU pwfres, 
ffitofore, who dther from cCnscientious sqruples, from inability 
the regnW fees, or any other cause, declined accepting 
Ae^ldoes of ap Episcopalian minis^r, were at liberty to be 
i^Hried by tbefr own pastor, or without any pas^ at all, m- 
aordidg to thw own discretion. The body of misMonariea 
thewbout India, umyersally.acpept^the office, some 
|eii Of/^e followed their 

B the-teaeaihti^ ^g’>*trar of Dfffids added the 

^ -“f iasawisi^ to bin dthet easy jh^iona A oom- 
itihttdfchirths, and deaths. ia^ ^nired,,M 
fhh^. that the poit§ple* 

'cm^'.^ thW'.pW IP';'*** 

g ha' secured .in fc 'tbe;Aotihi|edi l*ad «^ 
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imperfection. With that strange determination to consifi 
own institutions perfectioui wmoh makes Englishmen, forjEie f 
stitutihnal Government on. races to whom liberty is 
word for anarchy^ our lemslators made thf Act applicable ^ 
Native Christians, and left the* marriageable age twenf 
Asiatics will not wait till that age, and the clause there^ 
either obeyed^ to the great detrimeht of the moral character of 
those for whom it is intended, or remains a dead letterfi leaving 
native marriages as uncertain as they previously were.^ 

Another Act to amend the law of evidence* has idso been 
promulgated in draft, and has excited some attention, from the 
aversion of the natives to its principal provisions. flSrone, per- 
haps, of the many differences which exist between Eiiglahd^d 
India, is so remarkable as the different estimation in;\^hloh^he 
law courts are held in the two countries* In ll^land^ a 
court is a kind of theatre, thronged.often to suffd^^on by 
those who are anxious to behold^ on that limited stage, real 
drama of human life. The multitude in and outside tbef coOrt 
take a vivid interest in every turn of events, watch i tageriy 
the faces of judge, jury, and prisoner, and in matlry c^ses 
, display a keen appreciation pf the value of «evidenoe, strongly 
at variance with their usual stolidity. In cases where strong 
sympathy is felt for the prisoner, a whole crowd may^hie seen 
to wince at some unguarded admission of a witnei^, while in 
5^,others, it requires the presence all the officers of court 
to restrain them from a justice more summary than that;, qf the 
land. In great crinves, the whole nation is excited. Tne^ 
cers are aided^ not by tens of constables, but by twenty 
ons, for the entire nation is willing, individually and coUectlV^ty, 
to ** put itself out of its way,” to suffer pecuniary loss, all 
kinds of inconvenience, rather than the criminals should |$oape. 
Every one is ready to enter the witness-box, to state f)y|tlty all 
that he knows, and in cases of poisoning, particulari^l^;ar|a|^ 
gists and " Italian warehousemen” are seen putting them^jplvea \ 
to the most serious inconvenience, and running the gauntlet of, 
all the impertinence the counsel for the defence can 
up on the spur of the moment, rather than allow the en^ 
justice to be frustrated* In India, exactly the reverse isll 
case* No narive ever enters a court, unless he ,expe( 

f ret j||mething hy it. ' None are ever seen the^^fe^i 
owesf classes of the popularion. To have giyen' 
in a court il^n.Jtself a disgrace, scarcely 
been subjecteu^ a criminal prosecutW. Add^d; t& 

y Slade passed., 



^ng i» tine f*ot of the ^ixo^ve delay whksfa cooatantly oeenn 
^n, any imhortaat trials the .huUytng of the .mqlcteatis, ^nd the 
WB^wiatea liai^re of the trahaactiona io whioh the zmuiodan 
i^Tolvm,-7;4nd the extent of thelt relhotanee is eanly nn* 
laip^d. To this feeling, the proposed Aet was a (death'olow. 
It. &oed.. hvery one on a footing of equality beP^ the law, 
ensibiail^tfae poorest naan to summon his adTSesaryr himself into 
"ad ..commanded that be should produce any papers 
whioh ^ght . be material’ to the case. The Mmindar associa* 
tiqu refi|oii«trat.ed, and their remonstrance trill,.,, perhaps,' be to. 
acme ^’tesd. attended to. It is worthy of notice, 

'tra$ r^atipid at the time by a weekly journal, that 
was il| reality directed a^inst the practice of 
d^Oe al^l, and not against the sommonin^ of parties tcJm 
eiiit. Ithe future, therefore, all persons, with the exception 
of of the highei; classes, will be compelled to give evi- 

denci^, wheneve|r an^ wherever called upon to do sa This is 
a moi§! important improvement; bet the Indian law of evi'- 
dince.|i^:etiil incomplete. It is still too easy to suppress . im> 
POrUpl; particulars, evidence is too. easily manufactured, a;:^ 
above' Xu, there is too much delay in recording it. It is <vi^ . 
to oxh^t that a population will assist heartily in bringing 
effenchiis^, to justice, when every such assistance is equivalent to 
" a month, during wmoh the witness is ansent tirom 
% faa^y housed, badly fed, and exposed to every insultn,^ 
yiMice which the dregs of society can heap upon his 

other most important attempt at reform has been the pub- 
of the draft for the Registration of Deeda The at- 
almost heroic. ,lt was an effort on the part of the 
Xtnen;^ by one single enactment, to repmr the errors of 
remn^y some of the most pressing grievances ‘of the 
' settlemect, to give to landed properly lhat security 
Xt^ys in all oi^ oountries, and to suppress at -once,' 

' syer, the organist system of ffaud, wb^ under the 
f the. system, has so long demd the intwt eartK, *■ 

^1^ of . government to up-r^t it. It is neediest < 

^ sr/ipto. iS]! its, CKttaplicated provisions. . Thmr . prindple 
a docpnij^t’^registemBd was to be j^efeixed before a 
^'^^iQrat..Qnregis.tf^;,'Mdi;vt.bus they eonf^e 4 . upr^tbe 
|gr toe foitoiSjr a ri^ whi^ nritom' fraud nor chl^g^y 
ayer .npsei ? T^ hecesslty some suolyrnflrimort tieecis 
Mitt. Lord toe perpe^ se^lement^i .r 

ignogmee cLbofiadaries.; aad frem.toat .day, fill toq;.!; 
of the ref^ue vsaiweVi; m.itisA naa knoiii: 
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where his own property ceased^ and that of his neighlH»ui|: 
began. The difficnlt^r might hot he of so much importance^ 
long aS the land remained in the hands of |he original holder 
but Bengal is in some dii^ricts alpost as deeply mortgaged tj^! i' 
an Irish estate* We say mort^ged, thodgh the phrase 4Qf^i|; 
not exactly express the real state of the case, which is that tho 
land is burdened \rith rights on paper. Every zemin;dat has 
some finger in his neighbour's pie* He has either a/quarter 
cowry share, or a real mortgage, or mortgage over certain 
payments, or a mortgage contracted by some sutMenatit 
who possesses a prescriptive right, or he has takei| a bazar in 

E awn from some talukdar who owns everything ^cept that 
azar, or he has documents of some sort or another, ^hich give* 
him a sufficient claim to institute a suit The suit It90lf pro* 
duces, perhaps, half-a-dozen decrees, rights of possessi^i equi-* 
table liens, until neither ryots, Buito];^, nor judges cail^iteU ta 
whom the land really belongs. The only official, whose mind 
is made up, is the collector, and he is only certain of a nega-* 
tive, viz., that he does not intend to go without the Govern**; 
meni revenue. Every claim of every kind, practical and cqui-^ 
table, offensive and defensive, is the occasion of a s^ne of 
plunder and petty warfare, with the ryots in the back ground, 
weeping for their losses. The state of confusion faintly pictured 
in the preceding paragraph, itistheobjectof this draft tq remedy* 
It has not been passed into law ; but when it is, we run ho risk in 
predicting that it will fail. It might suit France, it will hot suit 
Bengal. It might work in a country where every thing is known 
to Government, where the word truth is occasiondly he|M,. 
where forgery and perjury are not subjects of laughter. ]|^t it 
will never work without a machinery. Supposing even thotibe 
Government appoints a re^strar in every zillah, is b# to' ;read 
every document presented to him? Some zillahs ooiifam a. 
population efual to that of Denmark^ in which every litnily 
in them has claims to support by documents, and every 
has at least one man ivho lives by swindling his neighbcf^su, 
A life-time would not suffice for their perusal or verificatidp.; ; 
Yet if not perused or verified, 'what is to prevent the 
deed obtaining the validity of the true one ? Or td pret^^l 
two deeds of on efaotly contrary nature being registered^^pi^' 
one di^yi invested wittii. equal validity, and produced in ph ' 
same civil court. The time has not, 'we fear. Arrived for 
measures, anSk^ere, as in England, we recognize the 
the Governing being too far in advance of the majm^^f ' 
its jseople. ^ ^ 

• mere ijActs seem to us^ deserving of notice 
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Ipstc^ ^ the Illation of the year^ the : Syeetment Act^ and 

r hy :wfaieh/!£!^pean; landhold^ aire!, tendered lUblevto 
aaoie obligatione as native .pr<^Het<»e. The first de- 
e^ys tbjE) last reifiaihing viestige or the indepradent ' right 
d£,i.:,||ie tenwt in his land, and tiie last removes an except 
tioitil, but muoh-mlzed privilege. Whichever of the two 
great xthpories of Indian proprietorsbip is admitted, whether 
the^ Sow^n Is the actual owner, who alloa^s thelhrmer 
to tiU th^ j^und for a rent, pr the ryot is the aotdal owner, - 
who pey^uthe Sovereira an ordinary land-tax, one thing is 
certain, |The ' ryot; had originally a right in the soil. This 
right Lptl^ilornwaliis first attached, and the irresistible coarse 
Br eyenle^pas compelled the d'overnment menre and more to 
raise the .ppindor into the position of a proprietor in fee simple, 
and to l^resa the ryot into a labourer. This last Act con- 
Bumnijejlw!the work. Ostensibly designed to prevent affrays, 
its effect is to enable the zemindar to oust ffom the land 
every i^naut whom, it does not stut his policy to retain. It is 
only n^ssMry to prove, by production of a document, that 
rent islpwing, or that a lease has terminated,— and such docu- 
ments ;oan be procured with singular ease,-^nd the farmer is 
driven;, from ^ holding by the police. It is not impossible, 
that tlwregulation and some others may produce an entirely 
diffluent '..Mate ".of af^rs in Bengal, and by reducing the real 
ten^. :|o a labourer, completely alters the relation l^twcen 
tbs zemindar. . At any rate, it is certain, that 

in year 1852, the last vestige of the rjtot’s claim to be pro- 
; prle||wof his own land, disappeared from Bengal. The Act 
for.;'|^oving the exceptional privileges from British land- 
ho^|f:l, does . not .require much remark. Formerly they were 
Bri^ zdmtndars, enjoying all the advantages of that posi- 
tion, i^ffone of its disagreeables.. They were, it il true, 
tlabi|^ all ^ the incidents of proprietorship as>itong as- they 
:to submit to them, but tbs' instant they reftfsed, the 
an^orities were ‘powerless. The offenders were liabte only 
tof|l|^ Snprome Court, and as it whs a morM certainty that 
Cdturt would acquit, they Were rarely or never 
befdrd that tribnnaL - In some zilkhs, one-^If the 
distpet WBSfowUsd ly Eurtpean ki^ifidere, and the 


bensms i 


» great borne. Iti« was swept away, and 
b^ter opponents of the Black Act had nothing 
; tol^ntend egalnM the yitotieei of the Inform. 

' Wlliiavs tpe!toroi!e> dm^tbo year^seeo sffirt^'i^e seriously. 
%«i«^fy thi gireat^ili fevilsof the coantry^'toireridor 

to simplify its ad^;^to%Q> Birf the authuril^ 
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of those who execute it. We have seen exceptional privileges 
de8tro]^ed4 and native officials brought within the grasp of thfi 
hw, and efforts made to break up great gangs rof criminals, wh& 
infest Bengal ; and in short, in every direction an amount of 
persevering effort whicffi indicates that the Government at fe^ 
has not forgotten its duty. 

Such have been the improvements in the machinery of the 
laws. Would that we could say as much for the physical improve- 
ment of the country. In this respect, with the exception of 
the Punjab, we have little to record beyond incomplete under^ 
takings, and unfulfilled promises. The railwajr, it is true, has 
been &irly commenced, and its construction begun from. 
Calcutta to the Collieries of Burdwan, a distance of 120 miles. 
The line has been surveyed nearly to Patna, but beyond this, 
there is nothing for the annalist. That causes have existed to 
delay the progress of the work, may beet once allowed, but it 
is not within our province to write their history. The Postal 
Reform, so long desired, has, it is said, been assented to ; and the 
system of district d&ks, by which letters are conveyed into the 
most remote from the principal stations, has been esta- 
^1. Beyond this — a smalHmprovcment, and a great px'omise 
— f^'ve nothing to report. One promise greater still remains to 
oe recorded, the Electric Telegraph. The experimental line be- 
tween Calcutta and the mouth of the river having succceclcd, the 
Governor-General, in the month of May, deputed Dr. O’ Shaugh- 
nossy to visit England. He went, but his plan preceded him, 
and within three days *of its arrival, it was sanctioned. It is 
intended to connect all the Indian Presidencies by a net-work 
of lines, the centre of which will be the capital of the Ndrth 
West Provinces. From Agra, one line will branch off to Cal- 
cutta, a second to Lahore, and a third to Bombay! From 
Bomlmy,' another will run through Hydrabad to Madras. 
The scheme istt^one of the grandest ever attempted in Asia j 
but for the present, we can only class it amon^ our list of iu« 
complete undertakings. 

On reviewing the entire proceedings of the year, it appear! 
to have been one of beginnings. The degree of mental ac- 
tivity displayed has been unusually large, and the results unUr 
sjually small. ^ Public interest has been devoted almost* entirely 
to the war in Burmah, to a pc^etual discussion of something 
V bioh is to come when the Parliamentary discussion has tbrnu-v 
natf/1, and to ftotices of improvements still in the future. It 
haf been a year of hope and of exertion,^ut the fruits of eittier , 
still unre£g>ed7 
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^ INDIAN ASBDEANOI!. 


V. — Tfie Pro^ectuses of the Indian JUfe Asmrance Offices, 

In a former number, we took occasion to direct ^tention, in 
geifei'al terms, to the unnecessarily Ugh rates oi premium 
charged for Life Assurance in India ; we propose, in the present 
articm, to present our readers with some further observations on 
the same subject. 

Every body, who is in the habit of reading the newspapers, 
must have been, .if not enlightened, at least amused, bv the 
claims to public support put forth in the advertisements of rival 
Insurance .Companies, Ignorance 'of the theory and practice 
of Life Assurance is, even in England, profound and very nearly 
universal, but here this ignorance is in no small degree aggra- 
vated by the obscurity which is supposed to prevail on the sub- 
ject of European mortality in India, and by the ambiguous 
and contradictory statements which continually meet our eye 
in newspapers and on the Corel's of magazines. Any of our 
readet^, ^ho may take up a file of Calcutta newspapers for 
last month, will find one Company requesting particular atten- 
^ tion to the great advantage offered by them over other institu- 
Mions of the kind.” Another says, their rates have been 
computed from the records of the India House, and that 
** no other Office has enjoyed similar advantages in this res- 
‘ pect” Going on a little further, we find the Secretary of 
a third Company happy to undertake details for effecting 
‘ insurance and renewing policies, free of commission,” mo- 
deaUy adding — “ provided he is kept in funds;” and while 
just recovering from the admiration into which we are thrown 
by this disinterested announcement, our attention is attracted 
by the words in large characters — “ Special Notice” — Divi- 
* sid^ of Profits !” and we read a solemn admonition from another 
Company to insure our lives in that Office without delay, “in 
^ order to secure the benefit of the present yearis entry.” 
What particular “ benefit” is to be secured does not appear. 
In &Ct there is no end to the obscurity and mystification on 
the spbjeet. Here we find one Office claiming support on the 
grotinds of its accum illations, another because it has paid so 
much money away, whUe ike resources of typography appear to 
be taxed^in no small degree in order that publicity may be given 
to aenonnceihent which is made by nearly all of them, that 
^ rates are lower that those of any other Office.” 

^ , :It is Vdry far from our wish or intention to jfrite up any p^- 
' tiwiar Insurance ; but We belkiVe, th^t as considleraliie 
per|>lexity must be the fete of any one in this pai% of the worMs 
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who, desiring to enter into a Life Assuranee contract, attempts, 
from tjie announcements of the Companies themselves, to as(^- 
tain the most eligible Office for his purpose^ it has struck us that 
we shoul^e conferring a boon ppon our readers by examining 
the prospectuses of the different Companies, and ascertaining the 
simple facts of the case. 

It is entirely foreign to the purposes of this article to go into 
any elaborate disquisition on the origin, principles, &c. of Life 
Assurance.* Such a dissertation, possibly not very interesting 
at any time, would be singularly inappropriate on the present 
occasion, and at all events would occupy more time and space 
than is desirable. We shall just take a rapid glance at the pre-^ 
miums which are charged by the different Life Offices, and then 
indicate what we ourselves consider to be something like the 
equitable premiums. We shall, in a word, endeavor to show 
first, what people do pay in this country for their insurances, 
and secondly, what we consider they o^ht to pay. 

* The observation, that “ all that has hitherto di^ified or sweetened human 

* existence, our arts, our letters, our arras, our religion, have come h’om the shores 

* of the Mediterranean/’ is true of the useful system of Life IjiBiiranco, the earliest 
fbrm of which appears to have been origiliated % one Lorenzo Tonti, a Neapolitan, in 
16^ Some writers are however of opinion, that the system of Marine Insurance was 
in use amongst the Rhodians ten centuries before the Christian era. The oldest Llfo 
Insurance Company in England is the Amicahle, which was instituted in tlie reign of 
Queen Anne. There are now nearly 800 Lite Offices in the United Kin^om, the ag- 
gregate liabilities of which are estimated at upwards of £ 160,000,000 sterling, and their 
annual income from premiums at about £6,0n0,000 sterling. The most magnificent 
institution of the kind in the world is the Equitable* Nobody would fhney, on going 
into the quiet and unpretending Office of tnat Society, in Bridge Street, Blackmars, 
that their income in magnitude rivals that of some of the most important of the 
European States, and that in 1849 their accumulated property amounted to upwards of 
£8,000,000 sterling. 

Of the theory of Life Assurance, it may be said that its leading principles are very 
simple. It is baaed on wbat is popularly known as the law of average. Say that there 
are 7,000 officers in the Indian Army, it is quite uncertain how long any individual out 
of that number may live ; but the mortality amongst the mass will^ found to follow a 
fixed law. In fact there are very few thin^ indeed which are subject to less fluctua- 
tion than the average duration of life of large numbers of persons, all similarly 
circumstanced in regard to social position. But this is not all, carious enough wc find 
that even moral phenomena are in a great measure sulject to this law of average. 
We can quite understand a physical law pervading the mortality of the human race, 
because death takes place independent of the will, nut it is not easy to believe that the 
will, itself free, capricious and entirely uncontrolled, as in individimls it certainly ap.. 
pears to be, shoula, nevertheless, when large masses of persons are concerned, appear 
to follow laws as fixed and uudeviating as those which control physical pl^enomena* ' 
Tet so it is, men collectively marry, commit crimes, go to law, &c., with the same uni- 
formity as they die, and in some cases with even gre^r uniformity. We^leam for in- 
stance that there has been less fluctuation between the number of persons yearly ac- 
cused of crimes in all France from 1896 to 1844, than there has been in the annual 
mortality in Paris for the same period, and in England the number «iof offenders at 
each age, and the number of particular crimes committed, appear to be re-prodnoed v 
year after year with singular exactness. The practice of insuring the fidelity of ser- 
vants in situations of arust is now as common in Enc^and as that of Life Insurance. 
Those who are desirousjipf further enquiring into thisworions snbjeotteWe refer to tbe * 
writings of M. Quetelet in particular, and to some remarkaf le papera in the J^mnal 
of ike Statistical Society and the Assurance Magazine. 
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Tli0 puli^lished tabli^ of premiums for assurance of the Kres 
o^JBuro^ans, remdeut- in India, present themselves und^r two 
fwms, viz. : ^ose applicable to civil lives, and those applicable 
to military lives. We learn from the pro8|>ectu8e8;jj^t there 
are idso various methods of assuring, by increasing and de- 
creasing scales of preminms, by premiums payable only for 
a term of years, &c. ; but it will be amply si^cient for 
present purposes, if we bring under observation the rates 
applicable to each of the above classes, charged for assurance 
for the whole term of life, with and without profits — a dis- 
tinction which we will afterwards explain — and for the periods 
of one and' five years. Our readers are no doubt aware, 
Hliat the difference between a “ whole life assurance,” as it is tech- 
nically called, and an assurance for the term of one year, is that 
in the first case the contract is binding on the Ofiice during the 
existence of the life insured, and in the second case it abso- 
lutely terminates on the expiration of the year. Thus a person 
insuring on the whole life scale, and paying the premium appli- 
cable th^to, can compel the Office to take his premium at the 
due dates until the end of his life ; but the person who insures 
for a year only, pays the premium applicable to that period ; if 
he die, the Office nas to pay ; but if he live beyond the year, 
then the under- writers are free from all obligation, and any other 
insurance on the same life must be an entirely new agreement. 

If a person assured on the “ whole life” scale do not pay his sti- 
pulatca premiums at the day when they fall due, then his policy 
u forfeited, and all his previous payments are lost to him, and 
^ined to the Offices. It ou^ht also to be understood, that all 
Assurance Offices, in granting a policy, charge the premium 
according to the age of the applicant at his next birth-day. 
Kow as pe^le ore born at all times throughout the year, and 
as people eft^t their Insurances at all times throughout the year, 
it is evident that all the insured are regarded as a little older than 
they really arc; and on an average it may be fairly assumed that, 
one with another, they are charged as if they wore six months 
older than they really ar& The generality of the Offices 
pay the amount of the policy three months after the death of 
the assdred. These seem to be all the points that require to 
be explained, in order ta; render our disousrion intelligible to 
all readers. 

We now present a symmsk of the rates charged by the seve- 
ral Life-Omc^ in Calcutta. 
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.—The Colonial Tiiea for one and ftre yeaia are not known. 
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19BIAN ASSURANCEl 

It is proper to mention that prior to 1852 the rates of the 
Universid were considerably higher than is represented in the 
two pf-eceding tables, as will appear from the following exam]^e 
of what was formerly charged by *that Office -- 


• 

Civil. 

Mjlitabv. 

One year. 

Five 

years 

Whole 

life 

without 

profits* 

One year. 

Five 

years. 

Wh^ 

life 

without 

profits* 


27 

28 

38 ' 

32 

34 

42 

40 

1 so 


53 

48 

50 

57 - 


63 

70 

93 


75 

95 


The reduction amounts to about twenty per cent, on both 
Civil and Military lives for short perio*ds, and to about ten per 
cent, for the whole term of life without profits. 

In the great majority of cases, the policies effected with Life 
Assurance Companies, in this country, are on the lives of per- 
sons not younger than twenty -five years, or older than forty -five 
years. It will be convenient, therefore, to exhibit the average 
yearly rates for the insurance of 1,000 rupees with each Office, 
at ages from twenty-six to forty-five Inclusive ; and this infor- 
mation is accordingly supplied by the following table : — 


1 

Office. 

OieYear. 

Five 

Years* 

Whole Life^ 
with prqfits* 

f Whole Life, 
witlwut profits* 









Civil 

Mil. 

Civil 








Bb. 

Hs. 

lis. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Church of England . . . 

33. 

41.65 

34.35 

43. 

53.3 


48.05 

64.45 

Colonial 

••• 


... 

... 

57.8 

... 

... 

Family Endowment., 

29.1S 

34.25 

31.1 

37.1 

43.95 

48.95 

40.8 

45.7 

Indian Laudable 

37.5 

42.95 

39.15 

45.25 

49.15 

58.5 



Medical, Invalid > 
and General .. { 

32.4 

35.35 

34.55 

36.9 

43.2 

' 45.4 

39.8 

41.8 

New Oriental 

37.6 

42.95 

39.15 

45.25 

... 

... 

49.15 

58.5 

United Service 

37.5 

42.95 

39.15 

45.25 

... 

... 

49.15 

58.5 

Universal 

29.55 

35.3 

30.9 

36.95 

54.4 

59.25 

45.00 

1 

49.35 


The first thing that will strike the reader on looking at this 
and the prei^ding tables, is that the rates of premium charged, 
1^ the three local Companies, viz., tile New Oriental, the Indian^ 
Umdahk, and tl^ United Service, on Iwes re^dent in India, ai^ 
precisely the same in every case, and are,fvith exceptions, 
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Iwher on every scale than these of the English Companies, 
l^e exceptions are the Colonial and t/hiversal^ whose pre- 
nSrhims are higher on the profit scale. It should he stated^ that 
the Oriental nave since 1848 allowed a discount of ten per 
oent^^off their published rates. There is no obligation on them, 
that we are aware of, to grant this privilege to future, or con- 
tinue it to present policy-holders. 

The lowest rates in the table, on the short term scales, are, in 
the case of civil and military lives for one year, those of the 
Family Endounnent and civil lives for five years those of the 
Universal; on civil and military lives, for the whole term of life, 
and on military lives for five years the Medical^ Invalid and 
deiMrat rates are lower than those of any of the other Com- 
panies. . 

We shall, in due time, examine the nature of certain returns ^ 
made by some of the O^ces noticed, in the shape of “ bonuses^’ 
and commissions. It is sufificient, for our present purpose, 
to point out the rate, which the insured by emh Office con*- 
tracts to pay brfore the Office will issue a policy in his favor ; 
and the result of our investigations, as to the Indian rates 
of premium, exh&bits some singular anomalies. A glance at 
the foregoing tables will satisfy any one, that there is some- 
thing which requires to be looked into. Either some Offices 
charge rates exorbitantly high, or others insure lives at pre- 
miums dangerously low. 

A very considerable number of assurers in this countiy, on the 
scale of premiums applicable to the whole *ter mof life, look for- 
ward to continuing their policies in Europe, or in some more 
genial country, where the diminished risk to life entitles them to 
a reduction of premium. We may therefore be allowed a very 
brief digression from the more Immediate purpose of these re- 
marks, as it is of some importance that the English, as well as 
the Indian, rates of premiums be previously ascertained by par- 
ties before entering into a Life Assurance contract. It will 
be seen that, in general, the Offices whose Indian rates are high- 
eaty are also those whose English rates are highest, although the 
proportion between English and Indian rates is not uniform. 
Nejthet* are the periods of residence in England requisite to 
entitle a policy-holder to be transferred to the Emrlish rates 
the same in all the OfiSees. 



The/olUntufg Table thovt the yearly English rates of premium, mth and withovt profits, for the wht^ term of l{fe. 
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The Orimial rates for England are obtained deducting 

twenty per cent, from the premiums for India. This is a very 
s%«imary way of settling a difficulty. We notice in thfe pros- 
pectuses of the English Companies, that they generally offer 
to reduce the premiums to English rate^ applicable to the age 
of tlie assured, when his policy was effected, iminqjdiately on 
the life insured returning to Europe to reside permanently. 
But neither is this quite correct. Actuaries are now generally 
agreed, that as a rule, increase of risk, caused by residence iii 
India, is compensated by adding three years or so to the indivi- 
dnal's age. The Oriental^ however, charges the same for a per- 
son of twenty, as the English Offices do for one of forty-five, 
Tior can we arrive at any notion of their reasons for so doing. 
The premiums for India and England then are plain enough. 
We shall not at present enter upon the returns afforded by 
certain of these Companies in the shape of profits, or “ bonuses ” 
as they are called, but having shewn wliat premiums are charged 
by the Assurance Offices of India — ^liaving shewn, indeed, in the 
foregoing tables, how much money it is necessary to pay to these 
Offices before they will undertake certain liabilities — we sliall 
proceed to examine the second proposition with which ive origi- 
nally started. ^ 

It may be necessary to premise, that in the construction of 
the foregoing tables, and indeed all tables of premiums for Life 
Assurance, there arc generally three elements employed, viz.: — 
First , — The rate of mortality which may be expected to 
obtain amongst the lives assured. . . 

Second . — ^Tlie interest which the Office can realize on the 
contributions of the members. 

Third . — The additions which are made to the pure mathe- 
matical premium to cover expenses of management. 

The premiums obtained by the employment of the first two 
elements mentioned are, we believe, technically called the 
“ pure” or mathematical premiums. The tabular or published 
rates of the Offices arc obtained by adding to this normal pre- 
mium a per-centage, which is considered ample enough to cover 
the expenses of man^ement. Now it is obvious, that to dissect 
the premiums contained in the foregoing tables, it is first 
necessary^ to ascertain what are the mathematical rates of pre- 
mium ap*plicable to India, and this enquiry involves, as before 
stated, the mortality amongst Europeans, and the rate at which 
money improves at compound interest in this country. 

Various enquiries have been made at different times into the rate 
•of ipo^talily of certain glasses of Europeans ii^plndia, with wliich 
it is not necessary fhat we should at present concern ourselves. 
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The most reiuarkable attempts* to solve this important and 
intere^ing problem are those by the Committee appointe<i bjr 
the Bengal Government in 1834, to consider the expediemr^of 
a Government Life Assurance Institution ; ^ by Mr. Woolhouse, 
the Actuary of the National Ldan Fund, in 1 839 ; by Mr. Neison, 
of the Medical Office, in August 1849; and by Mr. Griffith 
Davies, at various times, his last report having appeared in con- 
nexion with the Bengal Civil Fund, in June, 1851. 

The fleeting character of European society in India, uncon- 
nected with the covenanted services of the East India Company, 
has hitherto rendered it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to collect sufficient data applicable to that class, on which to base 
any table of mortality. Accordingly, the most important en- 
quiries, which have, up to the present time, been made into 
this question, have had reference to the covenaiited civil and 
military servants of the Company in -the three presidencies. 
From the very limited number of civilians, these investigations, 
ill so far as they are concerned, are not so satisfactory as we 
could wish. The paper by Mr. Prinsep, referred to below, is 
founded upon the casualties amongst the 904 civilians who reach- 
ed Bengal between 1790 and *1831, a period of forty-one years. 
In 1842, Mr, Davies formed for the Uncovenanted Service 
Family Pension Fund in Bengal, a table of mortality deduced 
from Messrs. DodweU and Miles’ list of about 1,200 Ben- 

* One of the earliest papers on this subject is that published in the Olmnings. 
of Science, a Calcutta periodical uow extiuot. The article appears in the number 
for September, 1831, and is entitled ** On the Dkiration of Life in the Bengal Civil 
Service.” In 1832 Mr. H. T. Prinsep read a paper to the Asiatic Society on tho 
Mortiility of the Bengal Civil Service, which is published iu the Journal of the 
Society tor July, 1832. In 1836, the *‘Besalts of an Enq^ry, respecting the Law of 
Mortality for British India, by Major H. B. Henderson/* appeared in the Asiatic 
Researches, vol, xx, A paper by Mr. Christie, formerly actuary of tho Universal 
Office, was, in 1838, read to the Statistical Society, “ Ou the rate of Mortality 
amongst Officers retireo from the Indian Army.” This paper is published in the 
Journal of the Society for September of that year. In 1889 Mr. Woolhouse pub- 
lished his ** Investigation of $lortality in the Indian Army,” the most remarkable 
treatise on the sunject which had, up to that time, appeared. Mr. Grilhth Davies, 

, of the Guardian Office, has, at various times, reported on certain of the Fuuds of 
the thi'ee presidcucies. The most important report, which treats of military lives, 
is that on the Bengal Military Fund, dated February, 1844. 

In 1846^ Mr. Cumin, of the Calcutta Mint, constructed a table of mortaliW of the 
Civil Servants, who had come on the Bengal establishment since 1779. Ue also 
appears to have been about the same time engaged informing a table applicable to 
Military ofRcers, when death put an end to his labors. In 1849, Mr. Nelson oom- 

S leted his report on the Bengal Military Fund, lu 1850 Mr. C. S. Francis paib- 
shed “ An Investigation of the Rate of Mortality amongst certain Assured Lives 
in India, ” and about the same time Mr. Griffith Davies reported on the Benipil Civil 
Fund. In Februaty of last year, Mr. Jellicoe, Vice-President of tlie Institute of 
Actuaries, read a paper to the Institute, on the rates of premium for Bengal, which 
is published in tho Assurance Magazine for tliat year. We should also state, Chat 
Colonel 8ykei|has mj^e some valuable oontributllns to vital statistics in Indisu 
which 4ire published iirtho Journals of the Statistical Society of Lendon, ^d thai 
Ma.jor Haniiyington has given coasidcrable attention to th(Fsame subject. 
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gal Civil Servants, appointed Iduring tbe period from 1780 
to 1838, and lie has adopted the same table up to the age of 
in his recent report on the Bengal Civil Fund.* * 

The following table may be considered interesting, as exhibit- 
ing the supposed mortality per cent, per* annum amongst the 
Civil Service of Bengal^ contrasted with the mortality amongst 
the male population of England and Wales : — f 


^ge. 

England and WaUi, 

Davies, 

Prinsep, 

Agv, 

90—34 

.840 

1.3C0 

9.083 

20—24 

96—20 

,977 

1.591 

3.087 

25—29 

80—84 

1.050 

i.7oa 

1.795 

80—84 

86—80 

1.187 

1.954 

2.139 

35—39 


The above table amounts to tins. In Mr. Davies’ opinion, 
of 1,000 Bengal Civi^ Servants, all aged exactly twenty yeai*s, 
not more than 861 will complete their twenty-ninth year, and not 
more than 714 their thirty -ninth year, while in England and 
Wales, of the same number of males, alive at age twenty, 912 
will complete their twenty-ninth year, and 817 their thirty-ninth 
year. • 

But even supposing these results could be considered as set- 
ting at rest the question as to the Civil Service of India, it is 
evident that it would be dangerous to insure the very mixed 
class who present themselves for insurance, at premiums applica- 
ble to civil lives, for rates deduced from a table representing 
the deaths amongst so select a class as the Civil Service. In all 
countries, the mortality varies considerably in passing from one 
class to another, and in India especially. East Indians — a term 
which, by the way, is apparently used in a conventional and not 
an ethnographical sense, and is analogous to Eurasian, Indo- 
Briton, &c.— -and Europeans in humble circumstances, who 
are not so well fed and housed as the more affluent re- 
sidents, and who have not the means of leaving the coun- 
try for a chango of climate when sickness renders it necessary, 
must be considered as incurring considerably greater risk 
than ^tbers more favorably situated in these respects. 

Thera is another consideration, too, which must not be over- 
looked, and that is, whether people settling in India at various 
ages are not subject to greater risk than those who come out 

young, and thus become acclimated at an early age. It has 

# 

^ Sinod wriUng the above, we hare seen !^fr, Kelson^s llepQYt on tlie same Fund, 
Aated 14th December, ISSS. T<be results mvived at are in the highest degree inter. 
estiog4Mtd ampler bear ouiour own view in sererai importantfartionlars,. 

" t Vital Statistics, p. 5. * ♦ 
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been conjectured that the mortality is higher in proportion 
suoongg^iihe former class. 

An. noticed in No. XXVI. of this llefUem^ 

; . p'iUie time ago made by Mr. C. S. Francis of Calcutta, into 
e ^:per5ouco of two of the oldest local Life Offices in india. 
Tiie aota» consisted of the experience of tljirty-three years, 
from 1815 to 1847 inclusive, and comprised 9,541 assu- 
rances, of which 2,121 lapsed by death, 6,860 were discontinued, 
and 1,560 remained in force on the 31st December, 1847, 
While great praise is due* to the gentleman who undertook 
this difficult and laborious task, it is to be regretted that he did 
adopt means to expunge every duplicate policy on the • 
.nmo life. In the case of the Ijiiiduhle^ every duplicate policy 
i to have been expunged, but the same accuracy was not 

observed with the Oriental policies, and besides, parties insured 
"n both Offices were not distinguished- Thus a person fnight 
iia'fc bar! three or four policies in the Oriental^ and another in 
the Latidahk, than which indeed nothing is more common, and 
his decease would be recorded as four or five deaths, instead of 
one. It is to be observed, also, that the average duration of 
the great majority of the policies is not morft than three and a 
half years. Owing to the high rates demanded, it is natural to 
suppose that those of the insurers, who entertained any thing like 
a good opinion of their vitality, would abandon their policies 
as soon as they had served a temporary purpose ; and this 
circumstance, taken in connexion with the above, may account 
in some measure fijr the extraordinary conclusion at which 
Mr. Francis arrivdfe, viz., that the mortality amongst mixed 
assured lives in India is considerably higher than amongst the 
Bengal Military Service according to Mr, Woolhouse's cal- 
culation. 

We are inclined to believe with Major Henderson, ‘'f that at cer- 
tain ages, at all events, the army casualties may, with the utmost 
safety, be assumed as a criterion of the mortality amongst the 
mixed class, who present themselves to Assftrance Offices in 
this country for insurance at civil rates. It therefore remains 
that we enquire what is the rate of mortality amongst J;he of- 
ficers of the Bengal Army ? 

The data from which the table formed under the {kuspices of 
the Committee appointed by Government was deduced, consist- 
ed returns, made by the Adjutants-General of the three pre- 
si'^: of tlie names and ages of all officers who had di- 

e<if bv i ’ear at each presidency during the twenty ve^irs, ‘ 
v ‘ % * 

y v ^ * Asiatic Be^wchos, Yol. XX., i>. 
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from 1814 to 1833, as compared with the strength of the res* 
ppctive armies for the twenty years exhibited. Mr. Wooljjtouse’s 
tlaf^l consisted of an “ alphabetical list of the ofRcors of the 
‘ Indian Army, with the dates of their respective promotion, 
‘ retit^ment, resignation, or death, whethei* in India or in Europe, 
‘ from the year 1760 to the year 1834 inclusive, ccfrrected to 
‘ September 1837, compiled and edited by Messrs. Dodwell 
‘ and Miles, East India Army Agents and Mr. Neison 
prepared his tables from the Records of the India House. 
It appears that the patronage and other books at the In- 
dia House record the date of the appointment of each cadet, 
and with the exception of those struck off‘, cashiered, or dismiss^ 
ed the service, each cadet continues under observation until 
his death.' From 1799, the age of each officer at entry into the 
service is given, authenticated by certificate of birth. Mr. 
Neison extracted from tliese records, applicable to the period 
commencing 1st January, 1800, to the 31st December, 1847, the 
age of each cadet at his appointment, and with the exception 
above mentioned, extended his observations over their lives until 
the end of 1847. There are thus ample data for estimating the 
mortality amongst officers of the Bengal Army. Mr.Woolhouse s 
observations embrace 6,017 lives, and extend over a period of 
seventy-six years, and Mr. Nelson’s embrace 5,199 lives, and 
extend over a period of forty-eight years. 

The following table exhibits the actual mortality per cent, 
per annum according to Mr. Nelson’s investigations, as given 
in Table I. of his Report, and the mortality per cent, per annum 
os computed from Table VI, in Mr. Woollfouse’s pamphlet: — 


Jife. 

Wuothouse, 

Neison, 

18—2-3 

3,070 

1.880 

23-^27 

S 757 

2.420 

28—33 

2 910 

2.030 

3 !— 3r , 

3 147 

2 033 

38-48 

3.446 

* 2.878 

43— 4T 

8.815 

3.038 

48—62 

4.2($3 

3.954 

63—07 

4.930 

8.124 

58—03 

5.941 

3.854 


We^ think any one, who carefully examines the tables 
computed under the auspices of the CommitlOe appointed 
by tlie Bengal Government, and tlieir elucidation in the 
oi^rfy jjart of Mr. Neisdh’s report on the Fuj|d, will come to 
the conclusibn tha| the greater mortality indicated by^Mr. 
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Woolhouse’s results above gi^en, as compared with those <)f 
Mr. Neison, arises from the former having included the casual" 
ties of*the last century. A very general impression certainly 
exists in India, that even within the memory of man a marked 
and decided improveipent has. taken plaeS in the duratjpn of 
life, not onjy of military officers, but amongst the European popu- 
lation generally. The time was when the English residents in 
Calcutta used to meet at a certain period of the year, we be- 
lieve on the 1st of November, for the special purpose of con- 
gratulating each other on having survived the dangers of ano- 
ther season ; but improved knowledge of the proper means of 
protection from the climate, and general advancement in me- 
dical science, have tended to render this curious ceremony no 
longer necessary. Undoubtedly regular exercise and tempe- 
rate living are essential to European life and health in this coun- 
try, We noticed the other day a remark said to have been 
made by the late Duke of Wellington* on tliis head, which is 
so characteristic as to be worth quoting. Here it is — If peo- 
‘ pie would only practise abstinence, take exercise, and avoid 
‘ exposure to the mid-day sun and pestiferous night air, they 
* would find India quite as healthy a residenoe as England.” 

If it be true then, as there is every reason to believe, that 
this improvement has taken place in the value of European life 
ill India within the last thirty or forty years, it is evident that 
a table of mortality, formed from data comprehending the ex- 
perience of the present century, and brought down as near as 
ppssible to our own .day, is better adapted than any other to 
form the basis of the rates of premium necessary for Life Assur- 
ance. 

We are aware that Mr. Jellicoe, a distinguished London 
actuary, in a paper on this question, published in the Assur- 
ance magazine^ advocates the adoption of Mr. Woolhouse’s 
table, on the ground of security, until the work promis- 
ed by Mr. Neison, on the general mortality of India, makes 
its appearance ; but we think there can be Jittle doubt that 
the latter geufleman, having made his own table the basis 
of the Indian rates of premium, published by the Office with 
which he is himself immediately connected, will fully justify 
this important step, when bis observations appear, and amply 
confirm what he has already advanced on the subject* 

While it is impossible to lay down any general rule asuto the 
number of obj^3rvations which will justify an actuary in determin- 
ing a law of mortality as the basis of tables for life contingencies, • 
we may state a case in point, that Hie great m^orityjd* the 
English Companies deduce their rates of preJbium for LiteAssur- 
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aiK^o in Europe, from what is coiiniotily known as the Carlisle 
Table, Now we are not prepared by any means to admit the 
ftuffl-eiency of the Carlisle observations ; out at all evefits the 
English rates arc cliiefly computed from them, and it may be 
wortlvs winie just to glance at tlie facts which form the basis 
of that table, as compared with tl»e India House Recprds, com- 
prehending Mr, Neison’s data. The Carlisle Table was deduced 
from a tract entitled — “ An Abridgement of Observations on 
‘ the Bills of Mortality in Carlisle, from the year 1779 to the 
‘ year 1787 inclusf-ive. It appears scarcely necessary to 
point out how much more to be relied on are results obtained 
from observations of 5,199 distinct lives, extending over a period 
6f forty-eight years, than those which comprise the experience 
amongst a fluctuating population of about 8,000 during a period 
of nine years. 

In* examining the comparative merits of the tables of morta- 
lity for India, which have been hitherto constructed, it must be 
rememhered also, that the chance of error in preparing the 
abstracts was, in the case of Mr. Neison, considerably diminished 
by his obtaining the particulars from the original records them- 
selves, and not, as^in the case of A^essrs. Woolliouse and Davies, 
at second-hand. This, indeed, is rather an important considera- 
tion. Dodwell's list was compiled without any view to the con- 
struction of life contingency tables; the facts, although said to 
have been abstracted with great care, were nevertheless tabu- 
lated by those w*ho had no experience in such work, while in 
the other case, the conduct of details waswin the hands of men, 
who, to careful mathematical training, added large experience 
in such pursuits, and who, it may be supposed, were fully aware 
of the immediate object for which tlie investigation was under- 
taken. It may be mentioned also, that Dodwell’s list does not 
give the ages of cadets on entering the service, and thus, until 
tlie last Report on the Military Fund appeared, the average age 
of officers at entry was, by all who had investigated the subject, 
erronoous^ly asswnied to be eighteen years. But the India 
House books afford certified evidence of the exact age of 
each <y^det on entering the service, and thus Mr. Neison was 
enabled to show that the average age was nearer seventeen than 
eighteen years. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it appears difficult to resist the 
conclusion that Table I. of Mr, Neison’s report, above referred 
to, is a fairer basis than any other, from which to deduee a scale 
‘ of premiums for Life Assurance, applicable to European officers 
h( thwi^engal Army, adages from seventeen fo sixty, and that, 

^ in the absence of sWiy more satisfactory data, the» results ^nay, 
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for tli« purposes of an Assuraifce OfflCe, be adofited with the 
utmost safety, as^iving a suffitSently correct idea of die cawal' 
ties amongst the entire European population in this conotry 
at these ages. 

TJie rate of interest is the next.oOTsideration. If it be detirable 
that eyery on® enteriftg into a Life Assurance contract, mak9 
himself acquainted with the table of mortality, from which the 
premiums of the Office he proposes to support have been cal- 
culated, it is equally important that be learn the rate of inter- 
est which has been assumed in their calculations. This will 
readily appear, if we suppose a person opening two ptdides with 
different Offices,.at the same time, and paying a single premium ^ 
of 1,000 rupees on each policy, in full of all demands. At the 
end of fifty years, his 1,000 rupees would, at four ^r cent, per 
annum compound interest, amount to Rs. 7,106-10-5, wlul^ 
at three per cent., it would amount to only Rs. 4, .383-14-5. 
Such Offices, indeed, should not only undertake the equalisa- 
tion of life, but the return of sums paid them at compound 
interest. 

The rate of interest which ought to be assumed in the com- 
putation of life premiums is, in many cases, a |[jauch more diffi- 
cult point for the actuary to dftal with, than that which relates 
to the prospective mortality of the subscribers. Any sudden 
and material deterioration in the value of human life is, to say 
the least, exceedingly unlikely, but -extensive and unexpected 
fluctuations in the rate of interest are continually occurring. 
Mr. Finlaison, the Government actuary, writing in 1829, says— ■ 

« I take it for granted, that it will be considered safe enough 
‘ to assume, that money in a long course of years will so accu- 
‘ mulate through all fluctuations, as to equal a constant rate of 
‘ four per cent. ; because, in fact, money has hitherto accumu- 
‘ lated at four and a half per cent., whether we reckon from 1808 
‘ or from 1783.” Professor de Morgan thinks, that the rate 
assumed should “ never be above that at which the Govern- 
‘ ment can borrow,”* and referring to the English Companies, 
his opinion is, “ that no Office would be justififed in supposing 
‘ more than three per cent, with tables which are sufficiently 
* high to come any ways near to the actual experience of 
‘ mortaMty.”+ The general practice with the English Cootr 
panies, using the Carlisle' Table, is to assume three -per cent. 

' m calculathtg premiums for European lives. It has been thb 
custom hitherto, in the construction of tables for India, ti> 
suppose four ‘per cent., and certaiidy there appears good; 

raProlMd>Uiti«t,p..SS7. t PJt- 
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reason to believe that money wi|, for a long time to come, with 
safety yield at least that rate in this country, Notwithstanding 
grave apprehensions in certain quarters to the contrary, 
we are not afraid that there will be any serious and permanent 
depreciation in the rate of interest, even assuming that the most 
profound peace continues to exist in Europe for the next half 
icentury, a condition which is, to say the least, exceedingly im- 
probable. We believe that the vast fields for the employment of 
capital, which are bein^ continually opened up in the magni- 
ficent Colonial possessions of Great Britain will, for a long 
time, afford ample outlet for any redundance of wealth which 
miw exist in the mother-country. # 

« Considering, however, that we have hut an uncertain element 
after all to deal with, we are willing to give those who differ 
from us tlie benefit of any doubt on the subject, and shall, in 
the table which we propose to institute as a standard of com- 
parison, assume, that oli an average not more than three and a 
half per cent, per annum, will, with perfect safety, be perma- 
nently realized in India. 

It is to be observed, that when a Life Ofiice assumes in its 


calculations, t^t, a certain rate of compound interest will be 
obtained, it proceeds on the supposition that all premiums and 
interest falling due will be paid at the due date and not later, 
mid on the same day invested^ so as to be made at once j^oductive ; 
but experience teaches us, that this is a condition which is often 
very far from being complied with. But on tlie other hand, 
a Life Office has various sources of pro^t independent of that 
which arises from fewer deaths occurring than were expected 
to take place amongst the members, and the improvement of 
their funds at a higher rate of interest than is assumed in the 


tables. For instance, the assurer is always charged the pre- 
mium applicable to his age as it will be on his next birth-day ; and 
thus, one with another, members of a Life Office are six months 
, younger than is supposed in the calculations. Then the interest 
on in-vestihents is convertible half-yearly or quarterly, and not 
yearly, as is sup^sed in the tables ; and it is customary to charge 
fines for non-payment of premium, within stipulated times, &c. 
But the most important source of profit, perhaps, arises from 
policies allowed to lapse from non-payment of premium. In 
England ^profit from this cause is considerable, but in India the 
bigh rates of premium charged by many Offices, and the fact 
that fn a multitude of cases the policies effected aro in connexion 
wfth loans at exorbitant interest, affords some explanation of the 
^^circumstance that a very large proportion of the policies are aban- 
doii^as scon as tl^y have served their tempdfkry purpose.^ Thus 
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the average duration of the Oriental policies, it would ap^r, 
18 under four years ; and while in England, of the whole policies 
effected, not more than one-third are discontinued during «tHe 
life-time of the parties assured— of 9,641 assurances effected in 
the Oriental and Laudable together, no less than 5,860 were dis- 
continued, <or upwards of three-fifths. 

Upon the whole, then, while we believe many people would 
contend, and not unreasonably, that all things considered, four 
per cent, is iheminimum rate which ought to be assumed in com- 
puting premiums for assurance in India, and while some would 
argue that four and a half per cent, could be supposed with 
perfect safety, we will silence all objection, which it is possi- 
ble to take to this part of our argument, by supposing three 
and a half per cent. ; and we now proceed to enquire what 
premiums will be obtained by. the employment of this rate 
in connexion with the mortality which, we concluded, repre- 
sents what is likely to take place amongst the mixed class of 
assurers in this country. 

It may be convenient for those who do not quite understand 
the principle of Life Assurance, if we pause for one moment 
to illustrate the system by a simple example. •Taking the expe- 
rience of the Laudable and Oriental^ and assuming the increase 
of money atibur per cent., we shall suppose that sixteen resi- 
dents in Calcutta, each of the venerable age of eighty-six years, 
which is an apiage for illustration, desired to form themselves into 
a small mutum Assurance Office, and that each member effected 
an assurance on bis life for 1,000 rupees, to be paid at the end 
of the year in which he shall die. The mathematical rate of 
premium at that age, payable yearly in advance, is % near as 
may be, Rs. 490.671,* ^ 

Then 16 X 490.671 =: Us. 7850.736 

Add interest at 4 per cent, for one jear „ 3 14, 039 

Rs.... 8164.765 

Deduct claims on 6 deaths, which the Table indicates 
would take place during the first year .T,. 6000: 

Remains Rs. dl64.J65 

. Then 10 x 400.671 =4006.r I 

Rs.... 7071.470 

Add intere^ at 4 per cent, for one jear 283.6&0 

Rs... 7804.334 

% • 

t Bate of liffirtatity amongst Assnred JLi'lps, p. 3# 
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V 


Pcdoot ai«iBis Oft 6 d««dMi; «faie| the Table indioatok 
would take plaoe dating the eeoond year 6000 


Remains Be. as64.S3A 


Then 0 XoAOO.On = 3463.850 
Be.... 4807.689 

Add interest at 4 per osnt for one year 102..308 

He... 4999.097 

DddtlDi; ohiioift on 5 deaths, which the Table supposes 
^ould take pla^e during the third year AOOO. 

‘ Balance., Nil. 


For at the end of the three years, all the lives would be extinct, 
and the Society having fulfilled its engagements, would cease 
to exbt. This is a rude, enough example, no doubt, but it will 
serve to show the working of the system. The premiums for 
assurance, applicable to the different ages, are all calculated on 
the same plan. It appears that six of the sixteen in the above 
example pay onlyRs. 491,671 each, five make two years’ pay- 
ments, or pay Rs/983,842 Rs. ea<^, and five pay Rs. 1475,013 
each ; but the representatives of each receive the same stipulated 
sum of Rs. 1,000. In fact, as Mr. De Morgan observes, “in 

* every Office some must pay more than they receive, in order 

* that others may receive more than they pay^/* those who 
have more than average longevity pay for those who have less. 

Mr. JelJtcoe, in the paper above mendoned, gives the nett 
yearly premium per cent, computed from a table of mortality 
formed by him from Table I. in Mr. JNeison’s Report, np to the 
age of sixty-four, and from Mr. Woolhouse’s table from that 
age to the extremity of life. vV'e now present our readers with 
the nett yearly premiums for assurance of Rs. 1,000, as 
calculated by Mr. Jelhcoe, at four per cent, interest, and the 
premiums at three and a half per cent., which we have computed 
from the table ofi mortality formed by him. 


Age.^ 

Per cent* 

4 Per cent. 

Age, 

eo 

Ba. 98 

As 8 

P. 11 

Bb.97 

As. 10 

r. 7 

20 

25 

80 

1 

9 

29 

7 

2 

25 


83 

4 

a 

81 

8 

10 

80 

85 • 

84 

18 

9 

84 

1 

8 

35 

40 

88 

2 

7 

. 87 

4 

' 8 

40 

46 

43^ 

7 

0 

41 

8 

0 

45 

.50 

47 

8e 

6 1 

46 

7 

9 

60 


9 54 


6 1 

53 


7 1 

56 

60 

64 

6 

5 ' 

68 

1 

c 3 1 

80 
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We are not aware that there is any fixed rule amongst Insu- 
rance ^ffices, as to the amount of addition to be made to the 
nett or mathematical premiums, to cover chai’ges of manage 
merit, &c. The amount added may be said to vary, according 
to the table of mortality, and the rate of interest supposed in the 
calculations, from five to twenty-five per cent. We believe it is 
seldom that a higher addition than ten per cent, is made, unlesson 
the understanding that theassured,by that scale, are to participate 
in future profits, or in other words, that any over-payment, which 
it may afterwards appear they have made, will be returned to 
them. Considering, therefore, that we propose to charge the 
mass of assurers, the rates applicable to military men ; — that 
there are, as we have seen, many other sources of profit to Tnstz^ 
ranee Offices, of which people are not generally aware ; — ^that we 
have, in the calculation of the premiums in the last table, sup- 
posed a considerably lower rate of^ interest than there is 
reason to expect can be realized ; — we believe that an addition 
throughout the whole table of ten per cent, to the above premi- 
ums would not only compensate an Office for charges of ma- 
nagement, but would, if moderate care and economy were 
exercised, leave a considerable surplus to be»divided amongst 
the assurers, after all expenses and claims upon the Society 
were paid. 

The following table then shows ^he results at which we have 
arrived, and exhibits the premiums yearly during life for assur- 
ance of 1,000 rupees on the lives of Europeans in India, calcu- 
lated from the inortiliity table deduced from liable I. in Mr, 
Nelson’s Report, with ten per cent added throughout : — 


Age 

7?a, 

Age. 

j 

1 

i 

Es. 

20 

81 

45 



47 

25 

33 

60 



62 

30 

35 

65 



60 

35 

38 

60 



71 

40 

42 



» 



It will be seen on a comparison of the above scale with the 
rates generally demanded by Insurance Offices, that bad ufe even 
added twenty, instead <rf ten per cent., our premiums would 
still have been considerably more moderate than thbse which ' 
are usually charged. Before pointing out certain cases in which 
the premiumi^exacted really appear to be unnecessarily, nay ex- 
orbitantly high, it may be necessary to state that there are three 
forms of constitution under which Life (Mces present themsj^vei> 
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Theie are. what are called thi “ Proprietajy,” the “ Mutu- 
al ” and die “ Mixed” Offices. In purely Proprietary CpmTOnira, 
tUenlnsured are guaranteed from all risk, but do not snare in 

m ^ts. In Mutual Offices, again, there is joint liability for the 
ment of engagements, but all profits arising from the 
business are divided amongst the assured. The Mixed Offices, 
which are by far the most numerous, combine the principles of 
the other two. Parties insuring with them have the advantage 
of an entire exemption from liability, and the option of sharing 
in aportion of the profits besides. 

Tve must leave our readers to determine which' of these 
three systems is the best, as it is not our purpose to discuss 
tiieir relative merits. We think it, however, only fair to point 
them out, and also to indicate, to what particular class each 
Indian Office belongs. The Colonial, Church of Enghmd, 
Family Endoument, Medjical, and Universal, all combine the mu- 
tual and proprietary principles. The Laitdahh is a mutual 
Office, ana the Oriental and United Service, to all intents and 
purposes, proprietary. In the case of the Colonial, it is not 
stated in the prospectus what is the proportion of profit which 
will be divided amongst the assured, or the periods at which such 
divisions will be declared. We learn, however, that the first 
investigation and division will take place in 1 864, The Church 
of England, although not a purely proprietary Company, have 
no mention of profits in their Indian prospectus. The Family 
Endowment divides three-fourths of the whole profits annually. 
Parties insured on the profit scale, and who have paid five com-- 
plete annual premiums, will be entitled at the expiration of the 
fifth year, to a year's profit, calculated on the average of the pre- 
ceding five years. In the Medical, profits are ascertained at 
regular intervals of five years, and an entire two-thirds divided 
amongst the policy-holaers on the participating scale. The 
Universal returns profit to persons assured on the participating 
scale, who haoe paid sisc complete annual, or twelve complete half- 
yearly premiums,^ In the case of the Laudable, profits are ascer- 

* The method of division appears complicated, so that wo quote it entire : — 

« 1. The profits are dedared in each year, on the second Wednesday in May, 
which date all persons, who may have assured for the whole term of life on 
ehe partidpating scale, and on whose policies six «complete ^nual, or twelve com- 
plete hifflVyeariy orignod premiums have been paid, are entitled to particmate in 
the smfitt of succe^ng years, in either of the modes provided by the Ueed of 
vis., by a reductaon of the annual, or half-yearly premiums, as ^ev 
fyi dnei. or by an equivalent addition to the sum assured by way/>f a bonus. Each 
assurer, on first^eoming entitled to participate in the profits, has the option of 
^ selei^ng either of the foregoing methods, and three months from the date of de- 
olara^m of the profits is dlowQd for his making that seleofion, which, however, 
whecrTO&e deteraiined on, cannot be altered in after ysars. i 
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tained every half-year, “ and tie returi premium is available> 
‘ without exception, to all parnes insured in the Society who 

* hav^paid even a single half-year’s premium/* The profit 
supposed to have been realized is added to each policy in pro^ 
portion, but no reduction of premium for the folUmmg half- 
year is made until tKe accumulations on policies amount tm 
per cent, bn the sums Hnsured in each case. In the event, 
however, of a party deceasing before the accumulations on his 
policy entitle him to a reduction of premium, the amount of 
these accumulations, without interest thereon, together of course 
with the sum assured on his life, are paid. The Oriental^ as we 
stated before, is a purely proprietary OflSice, but they have been 
in the habit, since November, 1848, of allowing a reduction of 
ten per cent, on the amount of all premiums paid to them. It 
appears to be within the power of the Office, however, to with- 
draw this privilege whenever they see fit. The full premium 
is stated in the policies issued by them. As for the United 
Service, we have never heard or read o^ their ever refunding 
any thing. We suppose it is compulsory on parties borrowing 
money from the Bank of the same name to insure in the Office. 
At all events, their rates are about the highest in the table, and 
here is all that is stated about profits : — The*nett surplus half- 
‘ yearly profits, will be divided among shareholders, according to 

* their respective shares. At the end of five years, only three- 
‘ fourths of such nett profits will be eo divided, and the remain- 

* ing one-fourth among such policy-holders in the life class 

* as may have been insured therein for the five preceding 
‘ years, in the propoAion of premium paid by them during the 

* relative half-year.” There is a masterly ambiguity about the 
passage, which cannot fail to be attractive to intending insurers. 
We suppose it to mean, that after the unfortunate policy-holder 
has continued to pay these exorbitant rates for five years, 
the worthy shareholders, who have all this time been pocketing 
the difference between what our friend does pay, and what 
he ought to pay, will graciously reduce his eleventh half- 
yearly premium to an extent equal to hk proportion of one- 


« 2. • The practice of an annual diviaion,* aa observed by Mr, Babbag^e, " distHbutea 
the profits with more reffttlari^I justice than any other;* and is especialljr 
advantageous to persons of advanced years, who cannot hope toj)arti6ipate in many 
septennial or decennial divisions, as practised by several other Offices.’ 

b 3 . One-fifth of the ascertained profit Is dmded between tiie TOlicy-hdders and 
shareholders— thAe-fourths to the former, and one-fourth to the latter-4he rs- 
fonr-fifthsam set apart to enter Uito the average to be struck on the noatt 
succeedlDg year,** , / 
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fourth of the nett profits of me tenth half-year, and again 
will reduce his twenty-first half-yearly preniiuni to an extent 
^qual to his proportion of one-fourth of the nett profitsi of the 
twdhUeth half-year and so on. In short, will allow him his 
proportion of one-fortieth of the nett profits quinquennially^ 
themselves of course appropriating air the rest. This ac- 
tually appears to be the intention. It is satisfactory to be 
able to say, that nobody has had the courage to put his 
name to the prospectus containing this modest proposal. 
We should like to know how many continue in the “ life 
elass,” sufficiently - long to become entitled to a participa- 
tion in these signal benefits, since the average duration of 
the policies in the whose premiums are the same as 

those of the Office in question, and who profess to return the 
wJwle of the profits lialf-yearly, is under eight years. 

It was our intention to have shewn, by a simple table, the 
actual per-centage of ercess charged by the Offices brought 
under observatitm ovy the rates which we have instituted as a 
test, but we shall in mercy to some of them forbear, the 
more especially as this article has already extended to a greater 
length than we contemplated, and abounds in tabular matter to 
a degree which will doubtless have alarmed most of our readers 
already, and rendered it any thing but attractive. Those who 
are curious to see the extent to which the gentle public have 
been, and continue to be, fleeced, — for we shall still use the word 
which we employed in touching on this subject before, — may 
ascertain tliis interesting point by comparing the premiums 
which we have calculated as a test, with those actually charged 
by the difFe»-ent offices, and they will arrive at a tolerably 
clear idea of the amount per annum on every 1,000 rupees 
insured. • We believe there is no necessity whatever for any 
Office addinj^ at the outside more than 20 per cent, as an addi- 
tion for contingencies, to the nett rales at 34- per cent. 

Thera is one other point in connexion with this subject, which 
it is necessary we should notice, but for the reason above given, 
wa ahall be preveoled from discussing it any great length. 
Our readers are already aware, that the greater number of Life 
Officei^ have two scales of premium, one of them being higlier 
than the otlier, usually called the “ participating” scale, which 
tnaans th^t the parties who choose td pay the premiums re* 
presented thereby have a share in future profits. This 
peOTlhiritv is, we fear, not generally understood. We question, 
indeed,^ whether one naan, out of every hundred wlio insure their 
hv^^lireOisely understands, on entering into the contract, the 
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exact terms on which he is to jparticipate in profits. Such is 
the profound ignorance of these matters, that we can fancy a 
clerk taking down a proposal to dictation, and demanding whh<* 
ther the applicant will insure with profits or without, being an- 
swered with a stare of astonishment at such a question, and an 
“ Oh ! witl| profits certainly,” the person innocently fancying that 
it is quite optional with him to avail himself oftliis privilege, and 
that he can do so without any additional expense. We conceive, 
therefore, that there are several objections to this system, not the 
least being that it is generally misunderstood by the parties most 
interested, but more especially in the present case, that it serves 
in India as a kind of stalking horse to high rates of premium. 
An Office Is taxed with charging exorbitant premiums, and ft 
immediately turns round and points triumphantly to the mag- 
nitude of its “ bonus.” “ True enough,” it is said, ‘‘ our premi- 
‘ urns are higher than those of the Offices you mention,* but 

* look at the Targe amount of profits we have returned.” But 
when, we ask, are these profits returned ? With one very doubt- 
ful exception, not in any case, as the reader will find on look- 
ing back a few pages, until the insured has continued to pay the 
high rates for several years. Supposing he dies, or discontinues 
his policy in themeantime,whatthen? Why, all that he has over-, 
paid is lost. It is idle therefore to argue, that excessive rates are 
m every case compensatedby returns of profits. Besides, we have 
never been able to see the necessity of any Insurance Company 
charging from fifty to sixty per cent, more, than all experience 
and Investigation teaches us is sufficient, even although they 
agree to refund the sum so over-paid within the half-year. 
There is no parallel to such a practice in any other commercial 
transaction. We suppose it will be received as an axiom, that the 
nearest approach to perfection, in a scale of premiums for life in- 
surance, is attained where, to use the hackneyed phrase of the 
Offices themselves, the rates at every age are as low as is con- 

* sistent with absolute security.” We grant that where the nature 
of the risks to be undertaken is doubtful, qr qtherwise imper- 
fectly defined, the under-writers are quite justified in — if they 
must err — erring on the safe side ; but the nature and extent of 
the risk being precisely known, we cannot help thinking that 
the Office wmch, while it affords perfect security for the fulfil- 
ment of all engagements, at the same time enables* people to ' 
insure at the lowest amount of present yitarly outlay^ the 
most desirable Office for the public to support. It is only 
reasonable to suppose, that every man who, from the nature 
of his circumstan<^s, is necessitated td* insure his life, can jfind 

♦ • I G a 
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more lucrative em^loym^ent forj all the money he can spare 
after his insurance is effected tnan by depositing it with an 
Offiqe with a view to a reversionary bonus. He has mkde all 
necessary provision, and this being done, he can surely find a 
better^use for the rest of his money, by employing it in the pro- 
secution of his own business, than by giving it to an Insurance 
Ojffice to improve for him. 

Participation in future profits is all very well, where the 
right to this privilege can be obtained without extrava- 
gant outlay, and while we do not say of all the Ofiices in 
tliis country that they 

. . . . “ keep the word of promise to the ear 
And break it to the hope,** 

we repeat that what is generally wanted by those who effect in- 
surance is the absolute guarantee that a certain sum of money 
will be made good on the death of a particular person, should 
that event occur even the very next moment after the first pre- 
mium has been paid ; and, if we ourselves could obtain that gua- 
rantee by the payment to one Company of 1,000 rupees a year, 
we would on principle consider that method very much preferable 
to paying 1,500 rupees a year to another Company, for the same 

f fuarantee, however glowing the promises of future profits in the 
atter case might be. 

It is no remarkable characteristic of Joint Stock Com- 
panies, in any part of the world, to refund money where 
there is no absolute obligation upon them to do so ; and 
we have never heard any one bold enough to assert that the 
standard of collective morality amongst proprietary bodies in 
India is higher than it is elsewhere — rather the contrary in 
fact ; and we ourselves would consider the paying more than is 
necessary in such cases in the hope of getting some of it back 
after the expiry of a term of years, to be rather a dangerous 
exi^rinient. 

But granting that it is necessary to make considerable addi- 
tions to equitaUe rates, in order to constitute what is called a 
participating” scale, it is worth while to stop and enquire what 
proportion the additions for this purpose in India bear to 
similar additions in England. 

Now wf thought we had done with tabular statements, but we 
should like to t&e^he Universal Office, and show how much in 
excess per cent, their “ with profit” rates for England are over 
the nett rates, according to the Carlisle Table, and supposing mo- 
ney to increase at three per cent. ; and also the excess per cent. 
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oftlieir Indian rates, with promts, over those we have calculat- 
ed and consider sufficient. Here is the result : — 


English Bates. 


Indian Bates. 


% 

* 

Carlisle % 
per cent 
nett. 

Universal 
with pro^ 
fits. 

Excessper 
cent, per 
annum. 

Our own 
Table 3^ 
per cent 
nett. 

Universal 
with prO' 
fits. 

Excessper 
cent, per 
annum. 



£ 

8. 

D. 

£, 

B. 

D. 


R. 

1 A 

p. 

R. 

a 

p 



20 

1 

0 

10 

1 

18 

8 

' 30 

28 

3 

11 

47 

0 

0 

CG 

20 

30 

1 

10 

0 

2 

8 

10 

25 

32 

4 

s 

64 

0 

0 

07 

30 

40 

2 

II 

11 

3 

3 

0 

21 

38 

2 

7 

63 

0 

0 

65 

40 • 

30 

3 

12 

3 

A 

5 

0 

18 

471 

8 

6 

77| 

0, 

0 

02 

50 

(10 

5 

J5 

0 

0 

13 

2 

15 

64' 

nl 

51105' 

ol 

o) 

63 

60 


It appears, then, if we add about twenty per cent, to tlie nett 
t^arlisle three per cent, rates, we obtain the “ with profit” scale 
of premiums of the Universal Company for England, but it 
requires an addition of upwards of sixty per cent, to the nett 
Indian rates to make up tlie premiums for this country charged 
by that Office on the profit "Scale. No woniier that the Com- 
mittee appointed by Government reported, that the insured in 
this country were “ chiefly, or a large portion of them, debtors 
^ in tlie services — men, it may be supposed, improvident in their 
‘ life and habits.” Who, but those who are compelled to insure, 
would insure on such terms? No wonder that some of the 
local Insurance Companies pay dividends to their shareholders 
at the rate of twenty to forty per cent, for the half-year, when 
they are able to obtain such* excessive premiums as these. No 
wonder though we find the Universal suffering from quite a 
plethora of wealth, from its accumulations in India, 

When it is considered that insurers must continue to pay 
these enormous rates for six years, before they become entitled 
to any return whatever ; when we remember that considerably 
more than three-fifths of the policies effected iti this country are 
discontinued by non-payment of premium, and when we bear 
in mind, that this system has been going on for the last thirty 
years, our readers will cease to wonder at the magnitude of ^ 
these accumulations. A't the last half-yearly meeting in Cal- 
cutta of the Universal Company, if we repiember rightly, one 

f entleman present protested against the subscriptions •of the 
ndian policy-holders being withdrawn to England, wh|le 
another endeavored to show, — albeit ^with the most felicitous • 
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disregard to mathematical requhfements,^ for the highest powers 
of the actuary- are called into requisition, in order to deter- 
mine what is divisible surplus, — endeavored to show, we say, 
in his own way, that at the allocation of profits m 
the fujl amount could not have been divided as provided tor 
by the Company's contract of copartnery ; Imt whilp we have 
no doubt, from the high character ot the Office, and known 
ability of the actuary, that this is not the case, it seems clear 
that they have an unnecessarily large sum accumulated, and 
that this mainly arises from the excessive rates of premium 
which the policy-holders have for many years been called upon 

have how done. Our sincere wish has been in these 
observations to do strict justice to all the Offices concerned, but 
at the same time to state the simple facts of the case, and 
leave our readers to draw their own conclusions. We have tor 
a long time been anxious to throw some light on a subject li<> 
tie understood, but of great interest and importance to all. 
There is no doubt whatever that all the Offices, winch we have 
thus ventured to bring under observation, are highly respecta- 
ble, but the terms of some of tliepi require revision in Order to 
adapt them more to the spirit of the times, and to our mcreased 
knowledge of the value of the commodities in which they deal. 
The local Offices may depend upon it, that the tendency 01 
things at present is for English capital to seek an outlet in this 
country, and unless they modify their regulations, tlm whole 
business will pass out of their hands into those of the 
enterprising of the English Companies. We ha^ desired to 
place the terms of the different competing lafe Offices on re- 
cord, bec?iuse we think the public are bound to support the 
Offices which lead the way to a more equitable system 01 things, 
in preference to those who hereafter may make a virtue 01 
necessity, who after for years fleecing the public enormously, 
reduce their terms to a reasonable standard, when they ^nnot 
do better — who, in a word, do justice not from principle, but 

from expediency. , , . 1 . v i. 

At the same time, there should be no jealous rivalries, but ra- 
ther a ‘generous emulation amongst such Companies. In Indm, 
alas ! from the way in which the system has been abused, the 
extent of its adoption, instead of being evidence, as it certainly 
is in Mand, of frugality and forethought, is rather indicative 
of rectlessness and improvidence ; but based on sound prin- 
ciples, and properly conducted, the legitimate 
S^ocigties is a very good and praiseworthy one. ihey pmc- 
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tically inculcate habits of providence and self-denial, and thus 
tend to the elevation of the species. If it be true, as Dr. 
Johnsifii has asserted, that ‘‘ whatever makes the future pr^- 
‘ dominate over the present, exalts us in the scale of thmk- 
* ing beings,” then tqese Societies ought to be encouraged by 
every possjble means, nor should those who are actually en- 
gaged in assisting their progress, indulge in petty squabbles, 
because some are more successful in the prosecution of this 
good work than others. 

It was our intention to have said a few words on the ex- 
tension of the Life Assurance and annuity system to the native 
population, an enterprise which we have very mucjx at heart, 
but which is surrounded with difficulties : our space at pre* 
sent will not permit. We would also have liked to say a few 
words on certain abuses in the practice of Marine Insurance in 
Calcutta, but will be prevented for the same reason. The . ob- 
jection to the local Marine Offices is, fhat they seem to be got 
up with a view more to the remuneration of the Agent, than the 
good of the public and the respective copartneries. We sug- 
gest to the shareholders in such Companies, that tlie Agents 
should be paid a commission upon the profits realized, and not 
upon the gross premiums received. 

Since writing the above, we have seen Mr. Neison’s Report 
on the Bengal Civil Fund, dated 14th December, 1852, just 
received, and it is gratifying to be able to state, that it amply 
confirms our argument in several important particulars. It will 
be remembered by many of our readers, that the Committee 
appointed by the Civil Fund to examine Mr. Davies’ Report 
took exception to it on several grounds, and among others that, 
deducing as he did his table from Dodwell’s List of Civil 
Servants, from 1780 to 1838, he estimated the value of the lives 
of the members too low. We can quite remember, on seeing 
Mr.Davies’ Report, being surprised that he should have considered 
retired members of the Service as subject to a rate of mortality 
equal to that represented by the Northampton Table, the more 
especially that he himself, so far back as 1839, in his Report 
on the Madras Military Fund, alludes to the investigation of 
Mr. Christie into the casualties amongst retired officers of 
the Military Service, elsewhere referred to in this article. It 
was we consi^^red difficult to understand how, if retired soldiers 
lived much longer than according to Dr. Price’s Northampton 
Table, why retired civilians should pot enjoy an equal or 
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superior diare of longevity to^ their military brethren. Mr. 
Neison^ as we expected, has at once pointed out this discrepancy 
in the former Keport on the Fund, and while he admits that the 
results of his own enquiries are corroborative of the justice of 
Mr. Davieses table up to the age of 40, he.con8iderBthat the mor- 
tality after that age is considerably less than is supposed in Mr. 
Davies’s calculations. 

But the most important information for our present purpose 
in Mr. Neison’s Report is, that it contains strong additional 
evidence of a gradual and certain improvement in average 
European longevity in this country having taken place within 
the last fei^r years. We think there cannot be a doubt that this 
Ts the case." Whatever may be the cause, the fact appears 
indisputable, and it ought to be a highly impoftant and gratifying 
one to every Englishman in India. Mr. Neison has, in the 
construction of his table of mortality for the Civil Service^ 
availed himself of a Register of the Bengal Civil Servants 
from 1790 to 1842, compiled by Ramchunder Doss, under 
direction of Mr.^ H. T. Prinsep, whose paper on the deaths in 
the Civil Service, between 1790 to 1831, has been already 
referred to. This list, it appears^ was compiled expressly with 
a view to the construction of a table of mortality, and has been 
already used for that purpose by Major Hannyngton ; but that 
gentleman did not arrange his facts so as to shew the mortality 
for each decennary during the entire period. It is in the highest 
degree important, for many reasons, in investigations of this 
character, to divide facts into groups of equal size, and compare 
one group with another. Thus, if we have the facts for every 
decade of y^ars over a long period, we are able to compare the 
experience of each decade with the other, and if no very 
material fluctuations are apparent, it goes to prove that a 
sufficient .number of facts have been collected to form an average. 
In the present case it is evident that the very magnitude 
of the experience is an objection to the results which it appears 
Major Hannyngton and 'bthers have arrived, at, because they 
include without distinction the casualties amongst the servicl^ at 
a period when the habits of Europeans in this country were 
notoriously inimical to long life, and when the hygienic art in 
India was but very imperfectly understood. Thus we find from 
the Report under notice, that while during the period 1790 — 
1819,.tne average mortality amongst the Bengal Civil Service, at 
ages twenty-one to forty, was 1.962 per cent, per annum, that 
during the period 1840 to 1842, it was not more than 1.773 per 
cen^ per annum, showing a difference in favpr of increased 
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longevity in later years of .189 jper oenl.: that is, Buppoung the 
Service to conBist of 500 members, about one fewer oies every 
year nflw than we have reason to believe was the case during an 
earlier perjpd. This improvement is apparently chiefly owing 
to the increased longeyity of civilians above thirty. . 

There is^one table in Mr. Neison’s Beport so interesting and 
encouraging, that we shall take the liberty of extracting it 
entire: — 




Mortality per 

CENT. 


Ages* 


Liverpool, 

Civil Service. 

England and 
Wales. 

1790—1842 

1820—1842 

21 to 25 

1.326 

1.034 

1.876 

2 044 

0 876 

21 to 25 

26 to 30 

1604 

1.104 

1.960 

1.963 

0 998 

26 to 30 

31 to 35 

1.933 

1.374 

1553 

1.026 

1 063 

31 to 35 

36 to 40 

2.318 

2.302 

2 340 

1 403 

1 157 

36 to 40 

41 to 45 

2.792 

2.038 

2.951 

2.941 

1 319 

41 to 45 

21 to 45 

1.924 

1.479 

2.001 

1 783 

1 072 

21 to 45 


We may state that the greater mortality in Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, as contrasted with that of the whole of England and 
Wales, arises, if we remember rightly, from the number of 
Irish paupers who cross the channel in search of employment, 
and locate themselves in the cellars and low lodging-houses, 
each little family pafty forming a sort of nucleus of disease. 
But it is interesting, in even a statistical point of view, 
to know that the better class of male European residents in 
this country are actually subject to less risk to life -than the 
aggregate male population of Glasgow, in the proportion of 
one in every 780. Hitherto, many people on coming out to 
India for a few years, have been filled with the most gloomy 
apprehensions, but the facts before us should have a tendency to 
dissipate such feafs. The question for so long involved in doubt 
and obscurity as to the mortality amongst diflerent classes 
of Europeans in India, is now pretty well cleared up. Tq those 
who have been content to leave their own country, where all 
the avenues to prefermeflt are choked by eager and struggling 
competitors, and undergo a voluntary expatriation under the' 
sun of India,^in the hope of realising that independence •which 
is the object of every Englishman’s ambition, it must be cheer- 
ing to know tiiat, with moderate attention to natural laws, 
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they ran .Tery little moVe tiak to life than the generality of 
their coantrymen at home, and that after even a protracted 
reei^enoe in this country, they may return to EngUnd and 
take their place amongst its healthiest inhabitants. 



MISCELLANEPUS'NOTICES. 


A Glossary of Indian ^erms^ for the use of the various Slepart^ 

ments of the Government of the Eaet India Company. 2 

The Court of Directors does not interfere, in the person of any of 
its members, in the Government of India. They are satisfied to delegate 
local superintendence to their governors, and in cases where special 
knowledge is required, to take the advice of specially instructed 
persons ; to consult their lawyer in legal matters ; in questions of 
oriental philology, tq repose with confidence on the profound learning 
of Mr. Horace Hayman Wilson, the Librarian at the India House, 
Sanscrit Boden Professor at Oxford, author of a Sanscrit Grammar 
and Dictionary, and in short, clarum et venerabde nomen. 

It was with no little interest, that on the receipt of these goodly 
quarto volumes, we anticipated the valuable and curious information 
we should find in the preface, regarding the origin and object of the 
work ; the nature of the Indian terms, to the collection of which it 
was consecrated, with some noticp of the sources from which they 
were derived ; of the numerous languages contained in it, and some 
specimens, perhaps, of the recondite lore which the learned Professor 
has accumulated through so many years of oriental study. A 
little disappointment was therefore pardonable, when we found there 
was no preface, no opening remark, except the title, from which we 
learn that the Glossary is for the use of the various departments of 
the East India Company. 

It still remained to be seen how far this announcement was realized 
in its pages. We opened the volume at random, and our eyes fell 
on the following unpromising oflicial terms. 

Chawhuck — a whip, a lash used at the Cutcherry Courts as an 
instrument of punishment. 

Chawhuck Swaur — fioggers or users of the lash. 

Chawks-^X kind of guards. 

These words furnished much food for reflection, not on the nature 
of the system in which the lash is made to appear so promi- 
nent an instrument, but on the value of those Sanscrit studies, 
which, under the auspices of the learned Professor, have been Intro- 
duced at Haylebury, and of which the practical results are, we 
presume,, here developed. In fact it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a less successful example of lexicography than is here dis- 
played. Chabti^^ as Shakspeare and Forbes spell it, means hetive^ 
alert. Its second meaning is horsewhip. Chahuksawar means a 
skUfd fider^ and is the term usually iq>^lied throughout India to 
a rough rider or jockey. , We ought to add, for the bene^ of Jeartied^ 
orientillists, that & rough rider is not usually vaU^d in proportion as 
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he h ft flogger or oaor of tlSe lash !, SiicH ft mode of Interpretation, 
and such a mode of spelling, are a marvel, but doubly so when con- 
sidenod as the production of our greatest living orientalisf. The 
wonder is still further increased, when we recollect that in his San* 
scrit grammar,* Professor Wilson laid down a method which is 
reasonable. 

Before giving further examples of this courageous Attempt to 
revolutionise our oriental orthography, it may be well to consider what 
is the general scope of the work itself. It appears that, some years 
ago, the Government of India, or the Court of Directors, determined 
on the compilation of a Glossary, which should comprise ^1 the terms 
issed in the courts and offices of India, as distinguished from the 
common words» which form the staple of each language, and compose 
tfie body^of Wery common dictionary. What, for instance, Morti- 
mers Technical Dictionary of Commerce is to Johnson, this, compris- 
ing official technical terms, was to be to the dictionary of each of the 
many languages of India, ^ And here we must glance, on one side, at 
that long list of languages ; on the other, at the particular qualifioft- 
tlons, which constitute any word an official term, and which should give 
it admission into such a Glossary. 

Tbn years ago*the Puiijab was still under the dynasty of Runjit 
Singh, and the forests of Pegu were still ruled by the Golden- 
footed Monarch. The Arracan ahd Tenasserim provinces, how* 
ever, and the wild tracts on our Eastern frontier, introduced into 
the list their Indo-Chinese tongues, while farther West, from Assam 
to Guzerat, and Sinde, soon to fall under our sway, might be reckon- 
ed Assamese, Bengali and Uriya, Persian and Arabic, Hindi with 
all its numerous dialects, Guzerati, Concani, and Mahratti, all 
belonging to the Indo-German family ; and hi the farther South, the 
so-called Tamulian languages, Tamul, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalim, 
Tulava. All these languages, with their respective dialeots and 
patois, furnished some pecu&ar terms, which .claimed to be entered 
into our Glossary ; but to carry out the work in the most efficient 
manner, to represent each word in its own peculiar character, as 
well as in English type, was a task which no one person could be 
found capable of performing. There was therefore mi imperative 
necessity, tbat as the words of these many languages were to be 
represented only In English, the method of doing so should bean 
efficfent one* It was not i^en necessary, however, to go to the 
trouble of constructing a new method, for there are many Diction- 
ftiies, to mention only Richardson and Johnson’s Persian Dictionary, 

* We ref^r to the following psesSge iii Wilson’s Sanscrit Grammar, ppw"8 and 4 

The tirms of the vowels as mediau and ftnals are a .S U n 0 ri ri Iri Iri e fti o an. 

, , , , raoi^psciATioN. . • , 

ohsermtiona are reqrired regar^ng the prommclatton of the letters of the 
AaastHEt Alphabet Aa a gehsra) rule vowels are to be, sounded like those, or 
*tlve mllsjii Alohabet, eitoept the ftrst, the Short ^ A * which W the obsem^ sdhad of 
letter In slc^ verhs^ aa •* adorn,” ** addrS,” dr ford ^ AnOfteS/ 
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Foxibes or Shakspeare’s Hiodustani Thomson's Hindi 

Dictionary, in which, though by diiSerent methods, it has been weU 
and satisfactorily executed* We shall see presently that of al^ the 
modes erer inTented, that made use of is the worst. 

It was no such easy task to determine what properties constitute 
an ofdcial term, and adhiit their owner into the Glossary. In ihk 
matter, we Regret to say, we have no assistance from the compiler, 
and such aid might reasonably have been expected, considering the 
difficulty of the question, and the fact that one-half of every page 
in the Glossary is left as a blank column, and headed for Sugges- 
tions and Additions.” How the additions are to be furnished, 
without any guide to point out their nature, and -distinguish the official 
from the non-official terms, is a question that must have puzzled 
any one, if such there were, to whom this publication was forwarded 
for his corrections. 

We can only glance cursorily at the conditions which are involved 
in this question. And first, if there is any class of words, which 
have a right to a place in our list, it is fhose terms which denote 
offices, whether civil or military, and which are of Indian origin. 
From whatever sources those official designations, which are recorded 
in the Glossary, may have been derived, there renfUin many behind. 
Any muster roll of irregular cavalry would furnish some military 
contributions, and if we are entitled to learn, as we do from the 
Glossary, that the Amba Rajahs are “ the assertors of the people’s 
* rights, and that there are six of them in the island of Mindanao,” 
we have a still more valid claim to bne told something of the Kardar 
of the Punjaub, and of the Billadar of Rfijputana. Not less essen- 
tial to our vocabulary than the foregoing are all strictly judicial and re- 
venue terms, though w< may remark, enpassanty that such a phrase as 
dmmud-habs is omitted, and that the not uncommon word mukaddama 
has not found a place. Then follow legal terms, such as tiiose of tl^e 
Mohammedan law, among which we observe, for instance, the various 
kinds of legal doubt, shubhuy are unnoticed,— or of Hindu law, under 
which even so well known a treatise as the j^ydbhdgis not mentioned. 
The next great department of Government is the financial, and our 
thoughts instantly revert to that great engine of native financiers, the 
assignment of tiie revenues of a district by tankhwSJif but the near- 
est approach to this in the Glossary is tuneaw or tmnkhay the oldest 
established assessment of any district or village,” without a notice 
even of the other common meaning of wages of service.” » 

It will not be doubted that every land tenure should be recorded, 
and every word implying the relations of cultivators to each 
other and to the soil ; that villi^e institutions should be noted, as 
they have been with commendable accuracy, that every tern pecidiar 
to the tanks ^and anicuts of the South, to the embankments of 
Bengal, or to the canals of the North, should be as earefolly stated 
as we find them lamentably deficient, tmd that in like manner 
thoscs connected with surveying opeiations should be cdlleetSdt But 
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here perhapa our list X mdftputed claims to admission ends, andit<^aj^ 
be questioaed whether agricoltiiridi ftotaaical^ and medical terms, names 
of cdns, weights and measures, of castes, of festivals, and of Cities, 
have properly any place in such a compilation. Yet, as far as con- 
cerns the first, how shall we get a perfect official vocabulary for all 
those provinces where the revenue system* enters into the utmost 
detail, without recording agricultural terms ? How, without some 
botanical terms, shall we identify the agricultural products ? How, 
jf^in, will the list be complete without such of the terms of medical 
jurisprudence aslffe commonly used in criminal trials ? If, however, 
we admit certain botanical terms, we do not want a botanical diction- 
ary, still less do we want -such vague information as is to be found in 
the Glossary, as, c^fry, a green fruit of an aromatic favour or 
**wkkoomf a tree/* 

Some notice of coins, weights, and measures must be admitted, but 
it may be questionable whether the exact value of each should be 
stated, or a mere general mention made of the natne of each. A 
more difficult question is* that regarding castes, religions, religious 
festivals, and deities, the last three of which, excepting as giving 
rise to official holidays, can scarcely be placed under the head of 
official terms, hov^ver desirable it may be to collect and record all 
facts concerning them. The same thing might be said of castes. 
We once investigated the castes iif a particular locality, and found 
there were upwiEi^s of two hundred. Mr. Elphinstone, in his history, 
has stated that there are a similar number in the neighbourhood of 
Puna ; the same thing may be probably true of other places, 
and as those of different languages rarely hold communion with 
each other, the number is endless. Yet to record the affiliations of 
castes, as has been done in the Supplemental Glossary by Sir H. 
Elliot, for Upper India, and to carry that scheme throughout the 
whole territory of India, would be so valuable a work, that we could 
wish it included in our scheme. 

Doubtless, the originators of the Glossary did lay down some defnite 
plan, marking the boundaries of the proposed work, but as this is 
not put forward,'there are no means of judging how far it corresponds 
wiili the above. It is not, however, for want of such a definition 
of its limits tlmt the plan has fallen to the ground. It is not because 
there are many, emissions hi the lists furnished to the compiler, a 
few specimens m which we have given under some of the hee^s into 
which^he subject may be divided. Neither can it in justice be said 
that the compiler is respunsible for those omissions. But what he 
is fairly responsible for, and what vitiates*the whole execution of the 
work, la the mode of spelling which he has adopted^ and which 
reminds us wgood deal of those early Indian State-papers where Bhons* 
lay %aa Written the BounedH and Shao Bajah tffe Sow Boger. 
We are not intolerant. Our expectations are not extravi^ant. We 
do qptexpe0t4ti our own dhy to see the Greek Yuleaa usually called 
Hcephcettus^l^r ihe Gfeek Jupitei^ Zeus. A» littfe do^we expect or 
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vish to see popularly written after Gilclirist’s method^ or 

budgeraw^ after that of Jones. When custom has adopted and sane- 
tiotied% word, let its award be conclosive ; but where there is no cus- 
tom, where the object is to represent in a dictionary the true sounlls and 
spellings of several hundreds or thousands of words, there is no excuse 
for wilfully leaving the right path, and for ignoring the labours 
of all other lexicographers. More especially is this the case, when 
the word in its native character is not given ; when, in short, there is 
no check on the luxuriant fancies of a compiler, or on the number of 
sounds which he may call on one over- worked lette'Tto represent. We 
give below some specimens taken from only a few pages of the 
Glossary, which will enable our readers to judge for themselves, whe- 
ther they will adopt the new method, or hold by one of the old ones. 
The English translation is only intended to identify the words. • 


PurdessCt stran^^er. 

Perdah or Purdaw, curtain. 
Savary for Sawarree^ suite. 
Shaher^ city. 

Shakar, hunting. 

Sheed, witness. 

8huke$teh, writing. 

Sonott, see Sonaut. 


Cofferman means an inddel, but ge- 
nerally used for a negro. {Oloaaary,) 
Cyry, a fruit. 

ChubdUr, staff bearer* 

Kowl, Qml, Cowlf agreement. 
Khurch, Khirch, Kurteh^ Khurckee^ 
Kkurcka, expense. 


And elsewhere, curcK kurch^ or hherck. 

The last example exposes, in the most satisfactory manner, the ut- 
ter looseness of the system, if system it can be called, of the learned 
compiler of the Glossary. Here are no less than six diflFerent ways 
of spelling the same short word, most of them with a magnanimous 
disregard of the spelling of the original. In the same spirit are 
ultumgau, kidmutgar, teridge^ and a host of others. 

Then there is that confusion, which is of all others the easiest to 
avoid, of c for h and g fory. 

Oeeta, song, poem. Guire bekenny or Quire hedauny, the 

Oehemum, hoU. resumption of an allowance of 

Oentoo, a hindoo. laud, &c. 


So again with the common Canarese word, gent spelt gneni or 
gueny^ and the terms, cuy kanum patam, and cuy kanam kar^ instead 
i^kai. We are tempted to exclaim of the whole thing— Ctit bono f 
We will conclude with one further illustration, in which not even 
f^te learned Professor’s Sanscrit studies could save the common 
word Bhumif earth, from dismemberment, as in the instance 
Boomie Jummed aloo and Vucecdoo Jummed aloo : the former of 
which distinctly means a* slave adscriptas glebee, and the other one 
who is personal property. 

We have now done with these somewhat tedious illustrationa. Nor 
shall we pnrstfe the subject any further than to remark, that in a voca-> 
bulary of words drawn from so many languages, it is incumbent 
on the compiler to affix to each word the Iffiiguage to which it b,elpiig|. 
Nothing of tlm sdH has been done, and the reader is lift t<f expl^ 
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th^9dmatterBfc^lxiiiieelf. Whatever fauUss however, the Glossary might 
ha^0 posaessed^ whether in the exel&sion of valuable^ or the admkaicm 
of worthless materiala^ they were all capable of correction, aAd the 
b]an)^colamIl for remarks invited such assistance ; hut the faulty 
mode of spelling has ruined the whole undertaking, fbr no one surely 
would the trouble to contribute words which are liable to 
be so distorted^ and which when distorted, the contributor himself 
can scarcely recognize. We could ourselves supply several hundred 
terms to the Glossary, terms fully as appropriate and official as Cnaha, 
the t^ple of Mdhca,” and such like ; but we can assign no place 
for them among the singularly spelt words of the learned Professor, 
and if adopted by him, they must in the process of adoption lose 
all trace of their original spelling, and become no longer recognizable* 


FortijficaHon ; for Officers of tlie Army and Students of Military 
History^ with Tllustraiions and Notes. By Lieut. Henry 
Yulcy Bengal Engineers. Edinburgh and London. 1851. 

« 

The author of ^his volume, instead of spending the peripd of 
his furlough in idle and most wearisome lounging at Bath, or at the 
United Service Club, devoted a portion of his leisure to the discharge 
of the duties of a Professor of Fortification in the Edinburgh Mili- 
tary and Naval Academy, We believe that the volume before us 
was originally intended to serve as a text-book for his class ; but 
we are much mistaken if it is not destined for a very much wider 
range of usefulness. It cannot be needful to point out the important 
uses to every officer, to whatever arm” of the service he may belong, 
of an acquaintance with the principles of Fortification. Nor is there 
any danger in this case, of a little knowledge” proving ** a dangerous 
thing.” The smallest amount of knowledge, provided only it be ac- 
curate so far as it goes, is abundantly better than none at all. But 
a very considerable amount of knowledge of this art is easily acquir- 
ed, and easily retained ; its possession can scarcely fail to be advan- 
tageous to the soldier at some juncture or other, and the want 
it may entail upon«him failure and disgrace, and the life-long heavy 
thought, that his incompetence has been the cause of death to many 
Wve men. We trust, therefore, that now, when something like a pro* 
per d^ree of attention is beginning to be paid to the general edu* 

' cation of tije officers of our armies, the principles of tliis useful art 
will, ere long, be far more generally known than they have hitherto 
been. •To ^ose who are about to start on a military career, and to 
those, at whenever a^ge of such a career, who wish to*make amends 
. for pM u^lect, we can. cordially recommend Mr. Yule’s volume, as 
eontajuiug all the matter thtt is needlul ffir fkem, and as containing 
it in tbeinoefat^raci^^e fem tisil; the eulgect admfts • 
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y^ Sut it is not only to military men t!iat1:his book wUI prove useful* 
We are all interested in studying the history of the past and the pro* 
sent ; ifhd howsoever it is to be with the future, it is certain that amaih 
ingredient in past and contemporaneous history is the history oT wan 
Now, without a knowledge at least of the meaning of the terms be* 
longing to the art of Fortification^ it is impossible for any^one to 
understand* much cf what every one reads : and without a good deal 
of knowledge more than this, it is impossible to form an intelligent 
judgment on subjects' respecting which we do all form a judgment 
from day to day. And to all who are desirous of tEttaining so much 
knowledge of these matters as will give an additional seat to their 
study of history, we can safely say that their purpose wiU be beet 
served by the perusal of the more popular chapters of the work be- 
fore us. • 

If some knowledge of the principles of fortification be necessary^ 
in order to the intelligent study of history, it is no less evident that 
history itself is at once the test and the illustrator of the soundness 
of these principles. Every instance of rfUccess, and every instance 
of failure, is equally valuable to the teacher of this art ; and in pro- 
portion as a teacher is able to collect from all quarters illustrations 
of his principles, and to expound the causes of suoeess through means 
of attention to these principles, or in spite of inattention to them, 
and the causes of failure through neglect of them,* or notwithstanding 
attention to them, will his teaching be both pleasing and profitable* 
And we are bound to say that we do not at this moment recollect a 
finer example of the way in which a naturally dry subject may be 
rendered interesting, by the exhibition bf its principles applied in 
actual practice, than is afforded by the volume before us. The author 
shows a great extent of^various reading, and a great readiness in bring- 
ing out from the treasures of his knowledge that which is most appro- 
priate to the elucidation of the matter in hand. It would not be diffi- 
cult to give instances of this felicity of illustration, but we rather re- 
fer the student, be he civil or military, to the book itself. 

Not the least attractive feature of the book is the amount of bio- 
graphical matter that it contains, and the admirably executed por- ^ 
traits with which the chapters are headed. Altogether, every thing is 
clone that can be done, if not to construct a royal road to this braneb 
of knowledge, at least to skirt the way with powers, and rende^ 
the student's progress as pleasant as the nature of the case admits* 
As a fair specimen of our author's style, we shall extract at leiigtb 
one of these biographical notices : — * 

Kicholas, sumamed Tartaglia, (thb Stuttorei*,) a celebrated malhattiatician and * 
BMulative philosopher, was bom at Brescia abont 1500* He has told as his early ' 
history, and how he got his nickname, in one of the dialogues contained in 1m 
iKiok called Diverse Qtwthiu and DMcoi^iea. His father filled the humble oitce 
of letter-carrier to their hmioam the magistrates of Brescia, and was genendlV 
kno^n as ** Little Mike the Bostboy,*' (Mkhcletto Oavallaro). If be was enfitMtn • 
miy odier nkme his son was not acquainted whh il, the father havin^dM 
lattcv was six years oA, leaving hts finally la poverty. When thg Fraftbh’ sackSd 
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Brescia in ,1512^* their house iiras pandered of what little it held, whilst the 
widow, with her children, took refuge in the cathedraL Hiis did not save them 
from the violence of the troopers, and little Nicholas got ilve severe wonq^s in the 
head ^d face, one of which broke his jaws and disfigured him for life. It was 
long before he could speak jplainly again, and hence he acquired firom his playmates 
the soubriquet which ne arterwards adopted as a surname. ' Before his father's 
death, the child had a few months’ schooling ; and^ when fourteen years old, he 
went of his own accord to a writing-master. The fees beiner pay^e by instal- 
ments according to progress, when Michael had achieved the A, B, C, as as K, 
his funds were expended, and he could pay for no further tuition. ** Afier that,” 
he says, ** 1 had never another master, bat ever worked in company with that 
'daughter of Povert^whose name is Industria.” 

In that good company Tartaglia studied to such good purpose as to reach the 
highest rank among the ipathematioians of his time. After teaching at Verona 
and Vicenza, he became professor of mathematics in his native citjr, and afterwards 
at Venice, where he died in 1557. His fame mainly rests on his discoveries in 
aligebra. In the solution of cubic equations he was the real inventor of the method 
known as Cardan’s rule. It was communicated to the latter under a solemn pro- 
mise of secresy, but published by him in a work of his own notwithstanding. 

The Essay on Fortification forms one of the books of the collection of questions 
above mentioned, and consists of two series of dialognesi. In the first, held with 
His Beverenee Gabriel Tadino, Knight of Rhodes and Prior of Barletta, the latter 
questions Tartaglia as to the possibility of the art of forti^ing reaching a higher 
tntch of jMrfection than it had then attained, ae exemplified in the defences of 
^rin. Of these he exhibits a plan, showing the place as a square bastioned fort, 
with cavaliers in the xaiddle of the curtains. 

Tartaglia gives the knight to understand that he sees very little merit in this 
trace, and that it is deficient in six properties, which he considers essential to good 
fortiBcation. These are : Ist, That the curtains should be so traced that they can, 
only be battered obliquely. 2nd, The contour should be such that any possible site 
of an enemy’s battery must always be nearer to some one of the bastions than to 
the curtain which it is intended to breach. Srd, That an assailant at any point 
should be exposed to an artillery fire from at least four distinct works. 4th, That 
the curtain should be so constructed that, if breached, in ruins it will be a greater 
obstacle to the enemy than before. 5th, That the place should be secured by some 
contrivance for enabling a very moderate guard on the aurtain to bafile any attempt 
at escalade, with heavy loss and disgrace to the assailants, fith, That to supply the 
garrison with food, there should be such an arrangement of works as shall allow 
of ground being cultivated under the guns of the place, and protected from annoy- 
ance by the enemy. The series concludes with pledges on Nicholas’s part to 
produce plans and models showing how all these desirable objects can be attained. 

In the second set of dialogues, Dr. Marc Antonio Morosini expresses natural 
curiosity to learn how the conditions are to be fulfilled. Tartaglia proceeds to 
explain one of fiis projects meeting the first three conditions— the poorest of all 
his designs, he says, since he would folk>w the shopkeepers’ practice in showing his 
worst wains first. The trace is en ienaUkt having bastions at both salient and re- 
entering angles, with cavaliers in the middle of the curtains $ and on each side of 
the inner bastions alSng the curtains are thrown np a number of small oblique 
traverses, each armed wiui a falconet bearing on the space between the salients. 
There is^a covered-way, wide enough for two carriages to pass each other, and a 
glacis wita its crest only two feet lower than the curtain. He enlarges on the 
covered-way gs a novelty. Though not found in Albert Dnrer, it is in Francesco 
di' Giorgio’s designs, ^gnor Morosini commends ^e plan as ingenious, but odd- 
lodbng. “ Ifiastrions sir,’* replies Tart^lia ; ** had Nature from the beginning 

* Under Gaston de Foix. ^ And as the miseries that war drafreth with it are 
infifiiie. so the whole cltie for vii. dayes together was exposed to the covetouaiiesser 
to fige and to the eruel^ of souldi^ ; things sacred as well as prophane being 
WCe^f the praie : and no lease Ihe Uvea than the goqds of men committed to the 

d»ore|lon s{K||'lers.'WFentoii's book x, fi # 
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made men without nose or oars, till by chance onl was turned out in the possession 
of both, assuredly he would be considdired by the rest as a veiy odd fellow. And 
so witl^xny system. But be it as you will ; in fortification we want strength, jibt 
8ymmeti7.” 0 

The fhlfilment of the paradoxical 4th condition is to be sought for in breaking 
the height of the escarp into two by a sort of berm wide enough to receive the 
ruins of the upper half of the wall when it is breached,* which he consMors wUl 
render ascenir more difficult instead of facilitating it ; whilst the loose stones struck 
by the shot from the flanks will fly about, dealing destruction among the assailants, 
liow No. 6 is to be accomplished is not explained, and there appears nothing else 
in the tract worth mentioning. 

Tartaglia does not appear to have professed fortificotioif^ an engineer, but 
merely to have taken up the subject 8]^ulatively, as he did many others. Many 
of the articles in his Quesiti are devoted to the theory of gunnery, though, as he 
says, he had never fired gun, bombard, musket, or arquebus ; others are on the 
composition of gunpowder, cm tactics, on surveying, and on mixed mathematical 
subjects. He also published the first Italian translation of Euclid, and many other 
mathematical works. 

One of his books treats of the method of raising sunken ships, and in it he 
gives one of the earliest descriptions of a diving-bell. He does not appear to 
provide any means for replenishing the bell with fresh air. 

There ia even a quiet humour in some of our author’s remarks, 
which renders his work still more attractive. For example, in speak- 
ing of various instances in which shells have bgsn fired from holes 
dug in the earth, he says in a note — “ They turned the earth into a 
piece of ordnance. 80 have I ^seen, beside the hot springs of Jum-« 
uotri, the Himalayan mountaineer excavate a tiny hollow in the 
hill side, fill it with the fragrant weed, and use all earth for his to- 
bacco-pipe !” 

We take leave of Mr. Yule with the^ expression of a hope, that 
tlui success of this work may be in proportion to its merits, and that 
this success may stimulate him to fresli efibrts in the literary field. 


The Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental Literature ^ hy 
Professor H, //. Wilson, London^ 1852. 

A Lecture delivered before the Asiatic Society of London, by the 
man of his day the most competent — a man who, in profound Sans- 
krit scholai'ship is far ahead of Sir W. Jones, whjle in his transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit Drama, he has shewn how a love of the 
Belles Lettres can be combined with a love of philology. IJhe Pro- 
fessor in this lecture gives us a coup deceit on the discoveries relative 
to the Assyrian inscriptions — Zend and Tchlevi — Persian and* 
Arabic literature. We extract the information he gives^^us relative . 
to India 

Thanks to thb enlightened policy of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, which encourages every feasible attempt to render the various languages , 

* The escarps of Fyt William, at Calcutta, are constnictcd souvwha^ after » tSls 
fashion. • ^ 
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of India acquirable by their and to make the various raccfl of India 

known to all the world in their past as wcfil os present social condition* through 
their literature, their institutions, their laws, their traditions, their rein|jns, we 
mdke a better figure in all that relates to the Hindus especially, than in what con** 
cerns tne Mohammedan people, whether natives of India or of other countries of 
the East In this country the publication of the text of the Hig-Ved^ the first and 
most important of the four Vedas or Scriptural authoretios of the Hindus, consti*- 
tutes an epoch in the history, not only of the Hindu religion, but in that of the 
religious systems of the whole ancient world. The fimt volume is printed, the second 
is advanced ; it will be completed in two, or at most three, more volumes. The 
^cond Veda also, the Yajur-Veda, is in progress. The Rig-Voda is printed entirely 
at the cost of the«3empany, and they contribute liberally to that of the Yujur. 
They have, it is true, been obliged to avail themselves of the service of German 
scholars as editors, the Rig-Voda being printed at Oxford under the editing of Dr. 
Maximilian Muller, and the Yajiir under that of Dr. Albrecht Weber, at Berlin ; 
but they are entitled to the credit of preserving these venerable works from des- 
truction, and of placing them within the reach of European erudition, as without 
their aid it is not likely that these Vedas would ever have been printed. Of the 
third, or Sama Veda, a portion, constituting its text, was printed by the Oriental 
Text Society some years since, from a MS. furnished by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson ; 
and a transalation, by the same, was published by the Translation Fund Com- 
mittee.' But a more carefully prepared editiem, with a German translation, and a 
copious glossary, has been more recently published at Gottingen by Professor 
Benfey. The fourth Veda, tlie Atharva, has not yet found an editor. Supplemen- 
tary works, illustrative of the texts of the Vedas, ha^'e been published on the Con- 
tinent, particularly Nirukta, an original glossary and comment, by Professor 
Roth, of Tubingen, who is the author of sevenil learned dissertations on the litera- 
ture and history of tbn Vedas, published jn the Jounjai of the Gorman Oriental 
Society, and other literary periodicals. In his “ Etudes sur les Hymnes du Rig- 
Veda,” and his “ Essai sur le Mythc des Ribhavas,” Professor Neve, of Louviiin, has 
speculated ui>on the early periods of Hindu society in a strain which, although per- 
haps not always incontrovertible, is rocommendablc, by its general correctness and 
its animated eloquence, to the perusal of those who do not make the subject a 
study, but who would willingly receive some information respecting it. There 
still remains, however, a vast body of literature subsidiary to the texts of tlic Vedas, 
the investigation of wliich is essential to their being rightly and thoroughly under- 
stood and which offer a field not easily exhausted to the diligence of rising 
Sanscrit scholars. When, however, the texts of the Rig and Yajur- Vedas arc com- 
pleted, wc shall be in the possession of materials sufiicient for the safe appreciation 
of the results to be derived' from them, and of the actual condition of the Hindus, both 
political and* religious, at a date coeval with that of the yet earliest known records of 
social organisation — long anterior to the dawn of Grecian civilisation — prior to the 
oldest vestiges of the Assyrian empire yet discovered — cotemporary probably with 
the oldest Hebrew writings, and posterior only to the Egyptian dynasties, of which, 
howoVer, we yet know little except barren names ; whilst the Vedas give us abun- 
dant information respecting all that is most interesting in the contemplation of 
antiquity. They give us aSo reason to think that all speculation with regard to 
the origin of the reli^ous systems of the ancient world, has been hitherto con- 
structed upon unstable foundations; and (limiting their results within a narrower 
sphere) tl^iey establish the important fact, that the belief and practices of the peo- 
ple of Inma in the present day have no warrant from those writings upon which 
they have hitherto maintained them to be based. /The religion of the Vedas and 
that of the B^ahmanical Hindus of the present day are totally different things. 
Enough has already assumed a European garb to justify these assertions, although 
we must |iave the whole before us before wo can venture to affirm positively, 
forc we can justly appreciate airthe results which a thorough aeauaintance with 
tlm originals is likely to establish ; a few years will probably enable us to form a 
'safe and sound judgment The first part of the Rig-Veda, the portion of the 
t<!^ print, has &en translate and published by myself. M. Langlois, of 
Farls, has TfinblisHbd a French translation of the whole. Gvnnan criticism 1^ not 
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satisfied with either of our performances^ and we shall no doubt soon have a ver- 
sion in that laDguage» more congenial to the speculative spirit which renders Ger- 
man sAolars such unsafe guides, in spite of their unquestioned learning; and 
indefatigable industry. ^ 

Sanscrit literature in other departments has not been very assiduously cultivated 
ill this country. The texj and translation of a drama — the Vikrai^rvasi — 
have been printed—the text oy Professor WUhams, the translation by Mr. ^ Cowell. 
A very useful work, a Dictionaiy (English and Sanscrit), has been published by 
Professor Williams, which will be a great help, not only to the study of the lan- 
guage, but to translators of European worl^ and of the sacred Scriptures espe- 
cially, not only into Sanscrit, but also into the vernacular IJjuJjan dialectJ^, which 
depend entirely upon Sanscrit for the expression of new and unfamiliar ideas. At 
Paris, the excellent edition of the Bainayana, edited by Professor Gorresio, and 
published at the expense of the King of Sardinia, is completed in five handsome 
volumes, to which the editor has added two of his Italian translations. The text 
of the Mimansa Sutras of Jaimini, very handsomely printed, is in progress at 
Berlin, edited by Dr. Goldstiicker, who has also engaged to publish a translatfbn 
of the Mnhabharata, and, in concert with myself, a new edition of my Dictionary, 
to be published at Berlin. At Breslau Professor Stenzler has reprinted the text of 
the. Laws of Yajnavalkya — the text of the work well known in India as the Mitak- 
shara, the chief legal authority everywhere, except Jn Bengal ; and from Leipsic we 
have just received a new Sanscrit Grammar by Professor Bcnfey. An interesting 
series of works has been printed at Athens, in which we have the two most perfect 
forms of speech brought into friendly contact, Sanscrit and Greek ; and the lan- 
guage of Homer and Herodotus is employed to interpret the^ of Bhartri Hari and 
Vyasa. A Greek gentleman, a man of letters, Deinetrius^Galanus, lived many 
years and died at Benares : during his residence there he amused his leisure with 
the study of Sanscrit, and the transkition of several San£rit works into classical 
Greek. On his death his papers were sent to Athens, where the translations of 
the Balabharata Itihasu Samuchchaya, the Bhagavat Gita, and Satakas of Bhartri- 
hiu’i have been printed under the care of H. Typaldos, the Superiutendaut of the 
Public Library, Tlie inetaniorphosis of Sanscrit into Greek presents nothing 
strange or unnatural. As illustrative of the present religious practices of the 
Hindus 1 may notice a series of delineatiuns by Madame Belnos, published under 
the patronage of the Court ^f Directors, rejn eseiiting the attitudes of the Brah- 
uuiiis in the perfornuiticc of their daily devotions ; attitudes we have most of us 
often witnessed, but of which a definite notion could be formed only through sucli 
a graphic description as this work supplies. 

He then proceeds to give us some notices of the inscriptions found 
in India, and the following particulars respecting India ; — 


Besides the laudable efforts which are being made in India to preserve the memo- 
rials of antiquity, very meritorious activity prevails there in the promotion of 
Sanscrit literature. Foremost amongst its results wo may place the completion of 
a voluminous Sanscrit lexicon, by Kaja Hadha Kant Deb, a native gentleman 
of Calcutta, of the highest respectal)iiity, and well known as^ combining a devoted 
attachment to the institutions and religion of his country, with a liberal participa- 
tion in all public measures for improving the education of his countiymen, by 
the efficient cultivation of the English language, and European literature and 
Bctcnce. Opposed in some respects, to the party which Badha Kant represents, is 
an association in Calcutta called •the Tatwa-bodhini Sabba, or Truth-expounding 


Society, following out the views of Raja llaxumohun Roi and other i^ormers, and 
promoting them by the publication of original monotheistic works, the Vedas, the 
VciUnta, and other philosophical systems. The |\siatic Society of Bengal, the 
venerable parent of all Asiatic Societies, begins, it is to be feared, to exliibit symp- 
toms of advanced age ; but the Journal continues to be published, and often con- 
tains papers of much interest. With the aid of t|io Bengal Government also the 
Society proceeds with Bibliotheca Indica, a collection of origy^al t^ts In aA 
econof 


ical form, {has Amfeiring upon Oriental literatnre^an inestShfible boon, by 
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placing within the reach of orientalists liVi Europe works which, as long as they 
exist in manuscript only, are either not procurable at nil, or are to be consulted 
only‘1>Y a distant and expensive journey 10 London and Oxford, Paris, I^rUn, or 
Vienns The example tlms set by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta is about to be 
followed by that of Paris. At i&nares, also, the most commendable activity is 
exhibited in connexion with the improvements of pative education, under the 
intelligent and experienced supervision of Dr. Bnllantyne, the Principal of the 
Blares College. To this we owe the publication of the text and translation of an 
original Sanscrit Grammar, the Laghu Siddhanta Kaumudi, and the announce- 
ment of the publication of the great source of all Sanscrit grammar, the aphorisms 
of Fanini, with the«»pst celebrated commentaries. The main object of Dr. Bal- 
lantyne’s labours is, however, to familiarize the rising generation of the Brahmans 
especially, with the philosophical doctrines of Europe, in concurrence or contrast 
with their own metaphysics and logic ; and with this view he has published Lec- 
tures on the Nyuya, Vedanta, and Sankhya systems, comparing their doctrines 
wjth those, of Aristotle, Whatdey, Berkeley, and Mill, and the Sutras, or dos^ma* 
tic principles of the six philosophical systems of India, both texts and translations ; 
the object being two-fold — to make, on the one hand, those Brahmans, who study 
Sanscrit solely or principally, aware that the subjects to which they attach most 
value are as well or better understood in Europe, and, on the other, to render those 
who arc studying English conversant also with their own philosophical systems ; 
the two classes will then be able to discuss and compare their respective notions, 
to the improvement ot both, instead of being, as they are at present, mutually 
unintelligible. It is only by being doubly armed that the native English scholar 
can hojpe to exercise quy influence whatever upon his countrymen, or extend be- 
yond his own ^rson the benefits of enlightened cultivation. To expect to accom- 
plish the diffusion of knowledge in India through English alone, were as reason- 
able as to expect that a cripple deprived of the use of both his legs, should hobble 
along upon a single crutch. 

Although not ^together idle, Europcaji scholars in India have not of late done 
much for Oriental literature ; yet there is much to do, especially in consequence of 
the recent accessions to our territory ; and grammars and dictionaries of the dia- 
lects of the And frontier districts are essential to the duo discharge of 

public duty. The only recent contributions to the literature of these regions 
are a Dictionary, English and Punjabee, by Captain Starkey, and the trans- 
lation of the Vichitra Nataka, one of the scriptural books of the Sikhs, by Captain 
Siddons. In the south, a new edition of Major Molcsworth’s Marathi Dictionary 
is in progress, as is a new dictionary of Telugu, by Mr. Charles Brown. To 
Mohammedan literature an important contribution has been commenced by i^r. 
Sprenger, in a new and authentic life of Mohammed, of which the first part is 
publimed. The slackness of European exertion is in some degree compensated by 
the activity of native scholars, who are beginning to make abundant use of the agen- 
cy of the press, of which they have learned the application from their English masters. 
T|irdhgh the whole extent of the Company’s territories printing-presses have been 
set up, not only for the circnlation of intelligence, or for missionary andedacational 
object^ but for the mnltiplication and diffusion of standard literature. A great 
impulse has been givdh to the publication of Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani con- 
tributions, by the use of lithography, which is better suited to the characters of 
those liq^guages than moveable types. Of the productions of the lithographic press, 
in little more than a twelve-month, there have been recently sent to the library of 
the India House one hundred and thirteen works, e^xecuted at Agra, Delhi, Benares, 
Mrut, and Oawnpore, On former occasions, proportionably nuinerons works have 
been sent from Bareilly i^nd Lucknow. Some of these arc translations of English 
bocks ; Jbut ibe far greater num^r are the works that are most highly esteemed by 
the natives, the compositions orcelebrated writers on grammar, logic, metaphysics, 
medicine, poetry, law and religion. The Mohammadans especially have publisned a 
number of controversial works, iq explanation and vindication of their creed, and va- 
ciouacoHections of their most venerated traditions. The dispatch of books 1 have just 
allndod tofnduted no fewer than three editions of the Ko^, two with intealinear 
translations in Urdu. Nfw I remember the time when Moitilavis of Calcutta 
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looked upon the printing of the Korai^ as a profane desecrati(m of the sacred 
volume, and were as jealous of its being translated into any vernacular dialect, 
as the (fhurch of Rome ever was of the translation of the Bible into the vulgar 
tongue. In Bengal and the South of India a like active multiplication of^pular 
works, chiefly poetical, and translations from Sanscrit, is taking place.7''ihere is 
nowhere much attempt at originality, but'the constant employment of ^he press 
indicates a state of mental fermentation, which, like the Indian cburnuig of the 
ocean, may ia due season bring jewels to the surface -rthe gems of creative fancy 
and independent thought. 

He then presents us with some information regarding China, and 
concludes with some remarks on the importanc8"*^of the study of 
Oriental subjects by educated men in Europe. 


Index to Boohs and Papers on the Physical Geography^ Antiquities, 

. and Statistics of India. By George Buist, L* Z. JO., See. 
Bombay, 1852* • 

In point of real practical utility, this is one of the most important 
publications that we have had an opportunity of ^welcoming to exis- 
tence for a long time. Every day there are multitudes of persons 
enquiring where they can get information on this subject and that ; 
and racking their brains in vain attempts to recollect where they read 
some article which they wish to refer to. This Index will materially 
aid all enquirers into Indian subjects. Editors especially are laid 
under a deep obligation by Dr. Buist, and will have occasion to 
feel gratitude to him almost evei'y day of their lives. 

The plan of the Irylex is admirable. It is intended to contain 
references to all the works relating to the Physical Geography, Anti- 
quities, and Statistics of India that exist, and also to all articles on these 
subjects that are to be found in the Asiatic Besearches, the Journals 
of the Asiatic Societies of London and Bengal^ the Gleanings in 
Sciencef the transactions of the various Societies which publish, or 
have published, transactions, the various periodicals of tlie three 
Presidencies, and the Selections from the Public Becords and Cq^es- ^ 
pondence^ now published by the several Governments. It wiuSbe 
seen at once that this plan is very comprehensive, and that its full 
execution would be a task of exceeding magnitftde. To say that 
the execution is not perfect, Is only to express in other language the 
truth that human powers are circumscribed. It is not assut^dly in 
the spirit of. carping that we proceed to point out a few of the defects ^ 
that have struck us in the course of our examination of the Index. 

These are of three kinds : — Ist — The admission of matters tha£ 
do not seem properly to fall within the d4ign ; 2nd — The dhiission 
of references that ought to have been inserted, and Sref— Mistakes 
in respect to those that are inserted. ^ 

The matters that have struck us as not properly commg withih til^ 
range indicated by^ie title, are either such as^do not Mate, to India 
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at all, or such as, relating ^to Indim cannot be considered as con- 
nected either with its Physical Geography, its Antiquities^or its 
Statistics. As examples of the former class, we may, confining 
ourselves to the first letter of the alphabet, instance the following : — 

Africa!^ Expedition to the coast of. Loud. As. Trand^, vol. L 161. 

Eastorn, Commercial and Geographical view of. Dr. Bir<h Bom. Geo. 

Trans., 1840, vol. Hi. 112. 

Observations during a voyage of research on the east coast of, from Cape 
Guardafui south to the island of Zanzibar. Capt. T. Smee and Lieut. 
• Hardy. TRd. 1841 — 1844, voL vi, 23, 

■ — Bemarhs on the N. E. coast of, and the various tribes by which it is 
inhabited, LieOt. C. P. Rigby, 16th Begt. Bo. N. I. Ibid, 69. 

Altai Mountains, in Central Asia. Lond Geol. Trans., vol. i. 550. 

Amirantes and Seyschelles Islands, Mtyor Sterling’s account of. Bom Geo. 

* .Trans., vol ii. 22. * 

Anthology, Persian. Lond As. Trans , 1818, vol vi. 

Apples of Sodom. — Dr. Robertson on. Edin. Phil. JL, 1842, vol. xxxii. 20. 

Araba Wadi, a deep valley running betwixt the top of the Gulf of Akaba and 
. the Dead Sea ; 105 miles in length, and about ten in width ; summit 
level above the sea 49'5 feet. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible, vol. i. Lond. 
Geo. Trari.s. 

— — Petormann on the Biver Jordan, Lond. Geo. Trans., 1848. 

' ■ - Carlcss* Survey of the Gulf of Akaba. fsee Carless 

Coal found ft. Newbold. BL As. Trans. 

Assal Salt lake of, on the N. W. coast of Africa^ near Tadjourra ; an old vol- 
canic crater'! water 500 feet above the level of the sea, nearly converted 
into salt. Harris’s Highlands of iSthiopio, vol. i. Bom. Geo. Trans., vol. 
vi. 324 (see Kirk", Barker.) . 

Assyria and Persia. Ancient history of. Lond. As. Trans., vol. v. 217. 

Travels in, Layard. Lond. 1849, 2 vols. with atlas and plates. 

Astronomical-^Method of calculating the moon’s parallaxes in latitude and longi- 
tude As. Bes., vol i. 320. 

- — Remarks on artificial horizon, licuhen Burrow. Ibid. 327. 

— — Correction of the luniu* method of finding ftngitude. Reuben Burrow, 
Ibid, 433. 

» Eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. Reuben Burrow. Ibid, vol. ii. 483. 

This list might be still further much extended, without going beyond 
the bounds of the first letter of the alphabet. With respect to 
matters adpiitted that do relate to India, granting that Botany, 
Natural History, and Meteorology may be included under Physical 
G^sSl^raphy, and that History and Biography may come under the 
designation of Antiquities, and that a great host of miscellaneous 
matters may be introduced under the designation of Statistics, it 
would, we think, be difficult to reduce under any of these heads such 
entries as the following ; — 

m 

Act, Copy-right, Notice of, Triend of India, I 54 I, 675 ; 1842, 738, 755, 772 ; 
1845,303 ; 1847, 196. 

Apprenticing. Il»id 1846, 723 ; 1849, 580. Bombay Times, November 
e 21, 1846, Eeb. 9,184f, May 21, and June 1, 1850. 

— — Of the Governor-General in Council. Calcutta Review, in 1847, vol vii, 
viii. 329 ; 1848, voL ix. 113, 319 ; 1849, vol xi. 

Asphaltic, Mastic, applied to rwfing, Ac. (see Goodwyn.) 

,« Auckland, Lord, Govcmor-Goneral of India, Introduction of scientific conversa* 
^on^t Calcutta, great advantages of. BL As, T^ns. 1836, vol. v.^82. 
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This last entry is evidently ijiade in* a quizzical spirit, and 
cannot deny that the temptation was strong to “ take a rise out of” our 
Calcutfh savants, when they gravely chronicled (as we suppose from 
the reference they did) the “ great advantages” of Miss Eden’s tea- 
parties ! ^ , 

As to the omissions,* still keeping ourselves to the first letter 
of the alffliabet, we notice that under the heading Ahortgines 
of India,” no reference is made to the many excellent articles res- 
pecting the various tribes that have appeared foj.J.he last twenty' 
years in the pages of the Calcutta Christian ^Observer ; and which 
taken altogether, give the best account of these tribes that is any 
where to be found ; that while our own articles on the “ Acts 
of the Governor General in Council,” on “ Mr. Adames Reports on 
the State of Education in Bengal and Behar,” on “ Mr. Kaye’s History 
of the War in A^ffghanistan^'* on the “ Annals of the Bengal Presi- 
dency,” on the measurement of the Indian “ Arc of the Meridian,” on 
the Bengal Artillery, on the “ Astrononjy of the Hindus,” on- Mr. 
Hoisington’s “ Oriental Astronomy'* and on ‘‘ the Court and Camp 
of Aurungzebe," are duly registered, (though not in all cases with strict 
accuracy), no notice is taken of the articles which we find, by reference to 
the table of contents of our past numbers, on the following subjects, viz., 
“ Amirs of Sindh,” the “ Administrations of Lord^ WilliaTn Bentinck 
and Lord Ellcnborough,” the ^Algebra of the Hindus,” “ the Life 
and times of Akbar," or on “ the Black Acts," though all these 
subjects would seem to be quite as well entitled to be referred to, as 
others that are selected for reference. We have no right to expect 
that the Index should serve the purpose of a Biographical or Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, but yet wo should have expected that it would 
have directed us to inf<fl*mation regarding such men as the following, 
■which are the first that occur to us, Acharjya ( Bhaskar), Alompra, 
Albuquerque, and such places as Agra, Aurungabad, Ahmedabad, 
Assaye. 

In speaking of the inaccuracies that have struck us on a cursory 
perusal, we shall not confine ourselves to the first letter of the alpha- 
bet. Passing over mere typographical errata — which however are 
rather numerous — and such mistakes as JErolites for aerolites, Ars^ilki) 
for arsinoe — and mistakes of names, — ^such as the author of the work 
on Oriental Astronomy reviewed in our pages some|years ago, trans- 
formed from Hoisington into Anderson ; and Smith, Lieut. W. Baird| 
instead of Lieut. R. Baird, — ^we notice one or two more important 
mistakes : — ** 


Ava, Capital of Burmah, Synffes* embassy to, 1 rol. 4to., republished Cham- 
bers's Miscellany, 12mo, 

It should be not Chambers's, but ConstabtHs Miscellany. ^ ^ * . 


Bat, extraordinaiy care near Maulmain, crowded with— issue out in the even- 
ing in a thick column, which cj^tends unbroken for many miles. Calcutta Ohrisilan 
Observer, February 1807, reprinted As. Jl. 1832, vca. xxiv. 10. • • 

No^ the Cal^tt<A^ristian Observer did not j^xist uiltil 1832 or 
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1833. It ought probably io be thf Calcutta Observer^ of which we 
think we have heard. 

la^t of these slips that we shall mention is one that we are 
somewhat surprised to find a man of so extensive information as 
Dr. Bpist committing. 

Shore, Sir John, afterwards Lord Teign month. Notes on Indian Affairs, 
Load, 2 vols. Account of Nepaul,"A8. Res. vols. ii. 307 , 383 ; iv., 181 , 331 ; vi. 2. 

That Sir John Shore, aftervnards Lord Teignmouth, after the 
example of th^^tiniable Captain Cuttle, pretty extensively ** over- 
hauled Indian affairs^” and made sundry “ notes ” on them, is proba- 
bly true ; but the author of the notes on Indian affairs was his younger 
son, a Bengal civilian, who never attained a place either in the 
Baronetage or the Peerage. 

Take it for all in all, this is a valuable work, and will not fail to 
call forth tlie gratitude of multitudes of the students of Indian affairs 
towards its indefatigable author. He regards it merely as a beginning, 
a foretaste of what he wilf provide for us, if life and health be vouch- 
safed to him. With reference to the magnitude of the task that he has 
undertaken, and the satisfactory progress that he has made in its 
execution — ^with reference to the multitude of the official engage- 
ments in the midst of which he has contrived to find leisure for so 
extensive research— and (as we ^e ^lorry to learn from his preface) 
with reference to the frequent indisposition by which these researdies 
have been interrupted, he might apply to himself the language of 
the immortal Bacon — “ Nonnihil hominibus spei fieri posse putamus 
ab exempio nostro proprio ; neque jactantias causfi hoc dicimus, sed 
quod utile dictu sit. Si qui diffidant, me videant, homincm inter 
homines fetatis mem civilibus negotiis occupatissimum, nec firm (I 
admodum valetudine (quod magnum habet temporis dispendium), 
atque in hoc re plane protopirum, et vestigia nullius sccuturn, neque 
hmc ipsa, cum ullo *mortalium communicantem ; et tamen veram 
viam constanter ingressum, et, ingenium rebus submittentem, hmc 
insa aliquatenus (ut existamus) provexisse.” 


The Bombay Cftletidar and Almanac for 1853. Bombay Times^ 
• * Pre$s^ 

• 

There ia probably no country in the world which is so prolific of 
ilmanacs as India, and certainly there is^no department of literature 
^n which we can better challenge comparison with our European 
3on1^ffip9raries. The w^rk before us, — for it is really a work of very 
3onr>ideral}le magnitude and importance, — is, to our thinking, an ad- 
cnfr^ble specimen of wha| a year-book of information ought to be. 
In^dition to the usual ephemeris, and all the lists generally given 
in publicaflons of ^is sort^ it contains a g^t f^ount of *infor- 
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mation on subjects of interest and importance. The chronological 
table is not a mere register of dales, but a brief compendium of 
Indian history. The account of the Home Government of India,, 
and the paper entitled “ Bombay under seven administrations, fi^om 
1819 to 1848,'* we can scarcely regard without feelings too near 
akin, we fear, toenvy. They*would have suited our own pages admiiubly. 
As we have not been fortunate enough to obtain them, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with extracting a single passage from the former of 
them, in corroboration of views we lately expressed with reference 
to the double Government, and the relation that sabfeists between 

the “ Board** and the “ Court.” 

• 

We have already exposed the childish, but it seems indispensable, cumbrance 
of “ previous comrannications,” by which harmony betwixt the Board of Control 
and the India House is secured. “ My darling,” said a doting mother to a spoilt* 
daughter, « you really must learn to do what I bid you, at all events before people. 
I let you have. your own way at home, but really before people you must pro- 
mise tp bo obedient.” — ** Well, mamma, I will promise to do what you bid me ; 
but then you must promise not to ask me to do any thing, but what I would 
like to do at any rate,” was the reply. ** We mean to lend you,” says the Chairman, 
** a despatch like the drafb I enclose, tell us what you think of the previous com- 
munication.”~“ Oh,” says the President, “ just strike out the first half, and alter all 
the restj^and it will do nicely.” This is duly attended to, and a despatch framed 
accordingly, with which, of coarse, Cannon Row is content.” * 

We have not seen the previous IJumbers of this series of Xlmanacs ; 
but if the author goes on, varying the contents, as he promises to 
do, from year to year, he will in the course of a short time produce a 
series of year-books of great and permanent value. 


A Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency^ from 

1835 to 1851. By J, Kerr^ M. A. Part II Calcutta^ 1853. 

We reviewed the former part of this Review at such len^h, that 
we need do no more than acknowledge the receipt of the second 
part. It contains a clear and distinct history of the Government 
Colleges, viz., the Hindu and Sanskrit Colleges, and the Madrisdee^ 
Calcutta ; the Hoogly, Dacca, Kishnaghur, Benares, Agra and Delhi 
Colleges ; the Medical College, Calcutta, and the Burki Engineering 
College. Mr. Kerr has done weU in abstracting a jpccinct account,^ 
of these important institutions from the voluminous reports o/ the ' 
Council of Education, and those who desire informati«vi^ respecting 
th^ will find it in this volume. ^ 
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Formulary i or Compendium of% Formulm^ Recipes and Prescrip-- 
tions^ in use at the Park Street Dispensary, attached to the 
Calcutta Notice Hospital, By Duncan Stewart, M, D,, ^c., 
^e, Calcutta, 1853. 

This little work cannot fail to be useful to all medical men^ both 
in their^ hospital and domestic practice. It contains a list of medical 
preparations, in the state in which they ought to be kept in readiness 
by the apothecllry. Instead of writing the prescription at length, 
the physician has, only to indicate the fo:(^ula to be employed. As 
an example of the saving of time that will thus be effected, we need 
only quote a single prescription. In the ordinary way, the medical 
practitioner who wished to order an Aperient Digestive PiK,” would 
require to write as follows 
Rko. 

* Extr. Coloojnth Comp... 3j* 

' Scammony Gum ^Resiu 3 


Extract Bhubarb gr. xv. 

Oil of Lemon rqiv. 

Liquor Potassm tqvj. 

Div. in pil. xxiv. 


, Sign. One pill daily. 

Instead of this, with Dr. Sfewart’s Formulary in his hand, ho has 
only to write “ Form. I. ” and the thing is done. The amount of 
time saved in this way will appear no trifle, if it be considered that 
in some of our dispensaries there are from 250 to 300 applicants 
for medicine every morning. 


The Judicial System of British India, considered with especial refer- 
ence ‘ to the training of the Anglo-Indian Judges, By an Indian 
Official- London, Pdham Bichardson, 23, Cornhill, 1852. 

The ^Administration of Justice in Southern India, By John Bruce 
Esq,, Barrister at Law, Madras, 1853. 

These two mmphlets refer to a subject which is too important to 
.^be discussed in/so tittle space as we. could afford in our present issue. 
We jfcherefore simply acknowledge the receipt of them at present, and 
hope to l^^ble to do some justice to them and their subject three 
months lienee. 
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Selections from the Records if the Bengal Government, Nos. 

Vft, VIIL, IX, X 

Selections from the Records of th^ Government of India (Home 
Department.) Published by authority^ No. I., Papers^ on the 
Propostd Railway in Bengal. 


We are glad to perceive, that the publication of the selections 
from the records of the Bengal Government goe^s* oh so well. .We 
last noticed No. VI., ai^ now we have before us Nos. VIl.— X.,. 
containing Dr. CfShau^inessy’s report on the construction of the 
Electric Telegraph (No. VII.) ; Mr. Oldham’s report of the examina- 
tion of the districts in the Damuda valley and Beerbhum (No. VIIl.) ; 
Dr, Falconer’s report on the teak forests of the Tenasserim provinces 
(No. IX.) ; and Mr. gimms’s report on the establishment of water- 
works to supply the city of Calcutta (No. X). Of these, we hope 
to make Nos. VII. and IX. the subjects articles ; No. VIIT. ‘does • 
not seem to require particular notice ; at present we therefore con- 
fine ourselves to a short notice of No. VIII. 

We need not say a word as to the exceeding <]esirablencss of sup- 
plying Calcutta with water. Mr. Simms recqmmei^s that a sup- 
ply should be brought from the river above Pdlla Ghaut ; that the * 
water should be raised by a steam-driven pump from about the middle 
of the river, and delivered into two reservoirs on the bank ; that 
it should thence bo conveyed, through, a canal, alongside of the 
Barraekpore road to Ballygatchea ; that there it should be filtered, 
stored in a reservoir, and thence forced by steam power into mains 
‘ leading through tlie»city, with a pressure that would deliver it into 
‘ elevated cisterns in each house.” Mr. Simms adopts an estimate 
which rci>re3ents the population of Calcutta at 230,000, and allowing 
thirty gallons a day for each person, with ten per cent. Jfor contin- 
gencies, this would require 7,590,000 gaUons, or 1,214,400 cubic 
feet of water per day. Now, although we do not profess to be able 
to solve the insoluble problem of the population of Calcutta, we are 
pretty confident that the double' of the number assumed wpaM be ^ 
much nearer the truth, and that it would not be safe in a mattw of 


this kind to estimate the population much under half a million. 

Tlie following is Mr. Simms’s estimate of the ^pense 

Works at Folta Ghaut and Ball^atchea, and aquodact, tlio wholo ' 

13^ miles ... ... ... ••• ... *^... il59,861 

Main; and Pipes through the (jlty, 142 miles, 1 furlong, 142 yardsSL 510,336 ^ 

Total outlay in tho first instance ...^*''^70,197 

Annial expenditure ^ |5,480 

In order to meet tlijs expenditure, Mr. Simms assumes thw tlie 
population wouU)|^be wilUng to pay as much for theirjwa^r as tffey 
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now pay to their bhisties, cand he supposes that the occupants of 
every house of two or three stories^ would, in this way, pay eight 
rupees ; those of every house of one story, four rupees, and tlfbse of 
every hut, four annas per month, thus : — 

6.000 two and three-storied houses, averaged at per mensem, 

eighfc'rupees ... ... ... • ...Rs. 48,000 

9.000 one-storied houses, average four rupees ... ... ... 36,000 

51.000 huts, average each four annas .. ... ... 12,750 

96,750 

12 

1,161,000 


Or £ 1 16,100 per annum. 
Kow the working expenses being £55,480, this leaves £60,6&0, or 
upwards of nine per cent., as return for the original outlay.^ 

We know how easy it is to make out an estimate on paper, shewing 
almost &ny desired result ; ^according to an oft-quoted saying of a 
great man, that “ nothing is so false as figures, except facts.” But 
still we think, that a reasonable hope might be entertained that the 
undertaking would pay, and we think that if a Company were formed, 
the Government might safely guarantee a return to them of four- 
and-a half or Rve pei; cent, on their capital for the first twenty years. 
There would be no difficulty in raising the sixty-seven lakhs of ru- 
pees on these terms, and the blessing conferred on the inhabitants 
of the “ metropolis of Asia” would be inestimable. We trust that 
this matter, which has been so often discussed, will not be again 


allowed to go to sleep without “ action taken.” 

The Government of India has now followed the good example 
set by the subordinate Governments, and has produced the first No. 
of selections from its records. It consists of six reports ; one by 
Mr. Simm|, two by Major Kennedy, two by Mr, Turnbull, and one 
by Major ^Baker. There is a fine spirit of energy apparent in 
all these reports, which seems to us to afford good security for the 
vigorous prosecution of the work of railway communication in In- 
^dia. We should mention that this, like the Bengal selections, is 
illustrated with maps and plans, and that the “ getting 
up” is as creditable to all concerned as the publication itself is to the 
Government. r 

r 

' ^ ^ engali Books publish ed in 1852 * 

' Naba Lives of nine Hindu femaUs, by a native. 

Chambers’ Moral Class Book, translated by a native. 
Klaw <Jharitra. Life of/Lord Clive, by a native. 

Vi'^artftd S^ngraka, or Penny Magazine, Mited by a native. 

• Crtisoe. Adventures of Robinson JUrusoe. 

J^hoA^eafe Updhkyedn, ^Lamb’s Tales i^fbm Shakspeare, hy^ a 
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Sdrahali, a History of India, by a nativl. 
y Arhnadoy^ or Line upon line, a simple Historical Account, of Ge- 
nesis, Exodus, &c. &c., by a lady, 

Shuketihas, Parrot Tales : moral stories, by a native. 

^ Parsea IHhas, Persian Tales from the English of W, Keane’s. 

Meghdhut* The Cloud Messenger, a poem from the Sanskrit by 
a native. * 

Phulmani o Karuna, The history of a native woman, by a lady. 
Gyanarunadoyy a Magazine containing much ij^formation on 
Vedantism and general knowledge, by a native. \ • 

Vishvabilokana., a weekj|r Magazine, by a native, 

Vajea Bastu, 2nd part Combes’ Constitution of Man, by a native. 
PashvabdH^ Natural History, by a native. 

BhaAttharshya Naksa. Map of India, by Rajcndra Mittrn. • 
Lila Marijan^ a Puranic work, by a native, 

Agdthos, Wilberforce’s Agathos, or Sunday Tales. 

Punditbargeshii Nibedanpaira, Letter to Pundits. • , . 

Bhddmrjun, a Hindu Drama, by a native. 

Adabhut Rdmayan^ a Puranic book, by a native, 

KtisdmabaU, Selection from Bengali poetry 1st part, by a native. 
Snngit Mala. Songs by a zemindar of Rangpurf 
Basarasamrita, a Puranic work, by a native. # 

Vy aka ran Darpan, a Bengali Grammar in poetry, by a native. 
/Granthabdliy a list of 1,400 Bengali books. 

Gyanoday^ a weekly paper, by a native. 

Pdtabaiiy a selection of historical and moral articles for youth. 

Gita Pustuky a hymn-book for Native Christians, by Church 
Missionaries. 

Nutan Panjikay by SfUiders, Cones and Co., 6,000 copies sold. 
Sukumar Bilds, a Poetic tale, by a native. 

Patibrita Updkkyany a Prize Essay on the duties of wives to 
their husbands, by a pandit. 

Vog Vdshistay a philosophic poem on the Ramayan, by a native. 
Galileo Charitra, Life of Galileo, translated by the Rev. K, Ba- 
nerjya. ^ ^ 

'Bhagavat GitUy a new translation of this philosophical poemTli^^j 
nntivc. 


Prdrthana I^idarsan. Manual of Prayers for Native ChriM;ians. 
Guruiaiva, Exposure o^(^le Mantras and deceilp of the Gurus^ 
by a native. ^ , 

Bhagavat Puraner Ekadt Skanda. One section Bhagavat 

Purana,* %> 

Yydkaran, Sanskrit Grifcmar in Bengali by Ishwar Chmi^C 
Kirii Bil&s, a Drama. | I • , IL 

Mahadeva Stotra, Tl» praises of Mahadeva. , ‘ 4 

Samacharan VyakaraiM Samacham’s Bengali Grammar. 


Mahadeva Stotra, 
Samacharan Vya< 
Sangii Bilds, a cc 
Kntumdboliy 2nd j 
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Qy^n Pradipt Moral Tales, part 2. 

Prirthand pustuk, English Kayer-book, revised translatioftV 
* Aima Tatva Vidyea, a Vedantic work. * 

< Vedanta Darshan. Ditto. 

Lalita Madhav, On Krishna’s worship, by a Yaishnavite. 

, Nit Madhav, Ditto. * * 

Bhdktd Mala. The devotees of Vishnu, • 

Svabhih Darpan. On Natural Theology. 

Such is a . fist of Bengali works published within the last 
twelve months, ^fifty-two in number, original publications never 
before in print and these chiefly by f^tives. There are otliers 
also, not in this list. This indicates that the native mind is at work 
in its own language, that it is awaking from the sleep of ages, 
fl'om the stupor arising from the times when Musulmafts used 
every ctfort to extirpate the vernacular and to establish the Persian 
— a foreign element ; but Persian, after four centuries o{ forced rule 
in- Bengal, has disappeared here, whereas the once despised Bengali 
is assuming its proper influence. 

To notice these books in full would occupy some dozen pages. We 
bring them forward at present as illustrations of tlie tendencies of 
the native mind, ftid as suggesting that the friends of Christian edu- 
cation sholftd takp their due share in the publications of tlie Ver- 
nacular Press. • 


EMATA IN ART. I. 


Pagt Lint For Head 

8 5 from bottom Ayesha I Ayesha ; 

11 ditto top Ibn BatCila Ibn BatOta. 

14 40 ditto ditto revelation . revelation.” 

16 21 & 22 ditto In tlie Arabich quotation read the secmid line first. 

17 6 from bottom. dialectical pecuimrities and dialectical peculiarities, 

18 6 ditto top noticed, as tho tratlitions .... noticed in the traditions ; 

22 ditto ditto BKrEATEn BEPEALun. 

7 from bottom I ) J 

19 23 &24 from top In the Arabich quotation read the second line first- 

30 9 from Dottom hederAende bedeutmde. 

03^|Hlitto ditto , so so.” 

T2 ditto top the Iw. 

42 16 k 10 ditto Erase the rnarhs of quotation, 

47 2 ditto ditto y Omeva Omeya. 

^ 36 ditto ditto k Before insert ^ J li’ 

last line ^ fear ^ 

63 ISli'iltn tjjfr ,. collected .|... collected.” 

64 33 ditto^fjimo ... Ibn i>.. Abu. 

66 20 dittj^ottom.. showed ..A shouted. 

(order, commencing witl/an-J order; commencing with an- 
i 22 bottom.. < ticipatory and genealogical v ticipatory and gcuealugi- 

( noulcs ; cal notices, 

dittu bottom . . . himself. >L himself.” 
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